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FOREWORD 


BY THE RIGHT HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
C.H., P.C., M.P., T.D., LL.D. 


PRIME MINISTER AND MINISTER OF DEFENCE 
CONSTABLE OF DOVER CASTLE ; 
LorD WARDEN OF THE CINQUB PoRTS. 


Tims is the story of an officer who carried a Field-Marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack. We believe, on good authority, that 
every soldier does this. But this soldier, by dint of 40 years’ 
hard work and devotion to his profession, through many cam- 
paigns and in positions of great responsibility, finally received 
his baton from the King. 

The stirring times in india on the frontier, in South Africa, 
at Gallipoli and in France are simply and faithfully told. The 
close association with Lord Kitchener for nine years was no 
doubt the turning point in the author's career. This inti 
laid the foundations of the success which Lord Birdwood attained 
in latter years when he held the Northern Command and was 
promoted Commander-in-Chief in India. Few people knew 
Lord Kitchener better than Lord Birdwood. The story of his 
son, as a child, running to Lord Kitchener when he was frightened, 
and Lord Kitchener remarking in later years that he was most 
proud of the fact that the child had shown such confidence in 
him, gives a vivid glimpse of a side of his character quite unknown 
to the public, to whom he appeared so cold and aa eaenaanne ie 

Of the political controversies which arose during his tenure 
of high commands, Lord Birdwood says nothing, excusing 

by saying that these things have been thrashed out ake 
where. This is the soldier’s way 

His last command was Master af Peterhouse. I do not know 
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whether Lord Birdwood is a great classical scholar. But of this 
I am sure, knowing his reputation as a regimental officer and as 
a commander, all those who passed through the College during 
his mastership will have looked upon him as a friend and will 
not forget 

I first knew Lord Birdwood over forty years ago in Natal 
when we were both serving in Lord Dundo nald’s Brigade at 
the time of the Relief of Ladysmith, and it was with great 
pleasure that I received this book and his letter asking me to 
write a short preface. 

The book will be read by the older officers of the Army with 
delight, reminding them of the ‘ good old days’, and many 
young officers should also read ar learn of the doings of their 
fathers in sport and in war. 

Lord Birdwood’s letter also tells me that as Captain of Deal 
Castle he is the * vassal’ of the Warden of the Cinque Ports.* 
I shall not be the first to appreciate a brilliant Staff Officer. 


hid. Lbewtatt 


me | 


* The Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports is the traditional ‘ overlord 
of the Captain of Deal Castle. Indeed, until quite recent years the Lord 
Warden nominated the Captain of Deal Castle for the approval of the 
King. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


As well as to my old friend Arthur Christie Crawfurd, who was 
foremost in urging me to write this book, I feel I owe a debt of 
deep gratitude to Captain Michael Burt, late of the 12th Frontier 
Force Regiment, for the tireless and invaluable help he has given 
in editing the text. No trouble has been too great for him, 
and he has spared no pains to secure accuracy of detail combined 
with — and coherence of style. Himself an able writer on 
Frontier life in India, his knowledge of that country and of the 
Indian Army has made his assistance of special value to me, and 
the book owes much to his literary skill and judgment. My 
thanks are also due to Miss Eve Parkinson for her helpful sug- 
ag and particularly for her work in connection with the 
Index. 

Lastly, I am sincerely grateful to Mr. Wilfred Lock for the 
very kind way in which he has met the demands of an amateur 
like myself, and for the real interest and trouble he has taken in 
producing this book with its maps and illustrations. 
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CHAPTER I 


I 


It was Carlyle, I believe, who defined history as the essence 
of innumerable biographies; and, accepting this analysis as 
tolerably exact, it seems to me possible that a case can be made 
out for the converse proposition—namely, that it is the function 
of the individual who is qualified to do so to contribute his 
small quota of biographical matter to the mass whence the 
historian of the future may draw his material. Yet I must 
confess at the outset that my decision to write my reminiscences 
is dictated less by any nore of qualification or by any 
hope or ambition to participate in this contributory scheme, 
than by a desire to oblige old friends who, for many 
years past, have been urging me to write of my life and 
ames. 

Hitherto I have had little difficulty in resisting this temptation. 
In the first place, I have always made a point of following 
good advice when it was offered to me, and in the course of 
a long life I have rarely heard advice sounder than that given 
me by an old * Digger ° comrade when I was visiting Australia 
some twenty years ago. There was something of an epidemic 
of books by prominent statesmen and soldiers about that 
time, and I can still recall the solemnity of that Digger’s 
warning: “Don’t you go for to write a book, Mister Bird~ 
wood, like some of these other fellows are doing !’’ Even 
now, I must admit to doubting my wisdom in flouting such 
excellent counsel. 

Again, I have a strong instinctive distaste for writing anything 
in criticism of others; yet it seems to me that a book of 
memoirs can have little value, historical or otherwise, unless 
the writer is prepared to give frank and outspoken opinions 
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on such controversial matters as may have touched his life. 
The prospect of attempting to reconcile these two incompatibles 
has always been another powerful deterrent to any auto- 
biographical inclinations that I may have entertained. 

Lastly, there has been the important consideration that 
writing demands leisure, and I am thankful to say that, till 
quite recently, my life has been too full of work to permit 
serious concentration on the writing of memoirs. Indeed, 
I should be scarcely human if, to-day, I did not wish most 
ardently that I were young enough to take the same active 

art in the present war that I was privileged to play in the 
ast—in which case, of course, the leisure to write would still 
be denied to me. But since it is idle to hanker for the 
impossible, it is perhaps only right that I should now: find 
time for the task that my many good friends have asked of 


me. 

I realise only too well that a man should begin a book about 
his own life with diffidence and hesitation, and in the know- 
ledge that such a life is chiefly interesting by reason of its 
contact with others. During more than forty-five years of 
Indian service, and again in more recent times, it was my good 
fortune to serve under so many great and distinguished men 
that inevitably my own career has been bound up with, and 
allied to, many interesting periods of life and history in our 
times. This, then, is my foremost excuse for an apparent 
egotism which, fostered by the encouragement of many an 
old comrade, now impels me to put down on paper some 
of the events of past years in which I was destined to be 
involved. | 

It was Carlyle, again, who said that a well-written Life was 
almost as rare as a well-spent one, and it is fitting that I should 
state here and now that the book which I shall write will 
compete for no laurels. It is possible that here and there a 
passage may dot an j or cross a ¢ for the historian, but the 
book as a whole will doubtless appeal primarily, outside my 
own family, to my friends and acquaintances both at home 
and in distant parts of the world tad, Australia, New 
Zealand: countries that I have known and loved and with 
whose soldiers I have been so intimately associated. 
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To begin at the very beginning: I was bérn at Kirkee, 
Poona, on the 13th September, 1865. My father, Herbert 
Birdwood, was at that time Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere then being Governor of 
that Presidency. 

It is in no mere spirit of concession to the canons of filial 
piety that I describe my father as the finest example of the 
English Christian gentleman that I have ever known. He was 
a real and steadfast believer in his faith, with never an unkind 
thought, word, or deed towards a fellow-being, and ever 
ready to help a lame dog over a stile. When he left India 
after more than thirty years’ service in that country, he did 
so as one of the best-loved men that had ever served in the 
Bombay Presidency and Sind. 

My mother was Edith Impey; and she also came of a 
family whose roots went deep into the annals of British India, 
for she was the daughter of Surgeon-Major Elijah Halhed 
Impey of the Bombay Horse Artillery, whose forbears had 
long been connected with that iitag lf Surgeon-Major 
Impey, at the time of my birth, was holding what would 
now seem an unusual position for a military medical officer— 
that of Postmaster-General of Bombay. 

When I was three years old my mother took me, with an 
elder sister 4nd brother, to England. My sister in later years 
married Major-General Sir Robert Stuart. My elder brother, 
Christopher, after being at Clifton with me, passed second 
into the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and entered the 
Royal Engineers. He died as a Captain at Ambala in 1894. 
My next brother, Gordon, after Clifton and Peterhouse, went 
into the Indian Medical Service and made a name for himself 
as a very clever doctor. He was at one time in charge of the 
big hospital at Lucknow. 

After Gordon came Halhed, who also went to Clifton and | 
Peterhouse, and then on to the Royal Military College as a 
University candidate. He served for three or four years with 
the Worcestershire Regiment and then transferred to the 
Central India Horse. He distinguished himself when the 
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Regiment came in for some nasty fighting in Persia in 1912, 
and received a Brevet Lieutenant-Colonelcy. In the Great 
War of 1914*18 he commanded a Cavalry Brigade, but had 
not the good fortune to see service with it. 

The youngest of the family was Richard, who after Clifton 
and Sandhurst went to the 4th Gurkhas. He saw service in 
China and with the Tibet Expedition and then entered the 
Indian Political Service. He became Personal Assistant to 
Sir Percy Cox, the British Consul-General in the Persian Gulf, 
and was killed at the commencement of hostilities with Turkey 
at the head of the Gulf in 1914. 

I fancy I must be one of the few people now living whose 
first journey home from India was by the Overland Route, 
as it was then called—viz., driving from Suez to Alexandria, 
where we re-embarked for Southampton. On arriving in 
England we went to the home of my grandfather, General 
Christopher Birdwood, at Bideford, North Devon. 

My grandfather was a veteran of the Bombay Army,} and 
I remember that, happy as he was at Bideford, fe was always 
rather apologetic for not having settled in South Devon where, 
in the vicinity of Totnes, Kingsbridge, Plymouth, and West 
Alvington, the Birdwoods had dwelt for many generations. 
Curiously enough, too, neither my father nor I was destined to 
settle in our ancestral part of Devon when, in our respective turns, 
the time came for us to leave India for good. My father, who 
was interested in many London charities, lived for’ convenience 
at Twickenham until his death in 1907; while I myself, after 
seven years’ tenure of the office of Master of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, had the honour of being appointed Captain of Deal 
Castle, which settled the question of my own future residence. 
As small boys my brothers and I were sent to a ‘dame’s 
school’ at Cheltenham, and later to Clifton College under 
Dr. John Percival, the famous Headmaster—first as day-boarders 
and later to Oakeley’s House. I myself spent five happy 
years there from 1877 to 1882. 

In contrast to my brother Christopher, who was a clever 

1] find that as Captain Birdwood of the 3rd Native Infantry he had been 
Fort Adjutant at Assurghur as long ago as 1838. My father was one of 


his 15 children. His grandfather, Major Peter, raised and commanded 
the Plymouth Volunteers to meet Napoleon's threatened invasion in 1805. 
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mathematician, I usually kept a steady place near the bottom 
of whatever form I happened to be in. But I was a keen member 
of our Cadet Corps, which then formed a company of the 
2nd (Bristol) Gloucestershire Engineer Volunteers. Very proud 
of ourselves we were in our scarlet Engineers’ uniform and 
silver lace, and I can still recall the enthusiasm among all ranks 
when we went to Windsor in 1880 to take part in the big 
review of Volunteers held in Windsor Park by Queen Victoria. 
To our young minds perhaps the chief advantage of being 
affiliated to the Engineers’ was that we did practical bridge- 
making, pontooning, and so forth, in the lake at the Clifton 
Zoological Gardens : exercises that provided fine opportunities 
for “ ducking.’ We were armed with the old heavy Snider 
rifle, the kick of which much distressed our youthful shoulders ! 

I was a poor cricketer, but I dearly loved Rugby football, 
the school runs, and swimming, for which I won many prizes. 
On leaving Clifton I played half-back for Richmond and 
later for the Royal Military College, but India is a bad country 
for Rugger and I found few chances of playing after my return 
there. Swimming, on the other hand, has always been a 
favourite recreation of mine, and I have never lost a chance 
of indulging in it when I have found myself near the sea or 
a convenient river. I was a good long-distance runner, too, 
though useless as a sprinter; and though I just failed to win 
the “Long Penpole’ at Clifton I found myself still in good 
wind for long runs over the border country at Kohat when 
I was commanding the troops there thirty years later, in 1910. 

Of my schoolfellows at Clifton I regret to say that few are 
now left, but I am glad to know that Jimmy Watson and 
Donald Stuart are still ‘going strong. The former was 
Kitchener’s very faithful A.D.C. ae dee the whole of his 
service in Egypt and the Sudan and had the honour of raising the ° 
Egyptian flag at Khartoum after its capture by Kitchener’s army.? 


It 


My — intention was that, on leaving Clifton, I should 
enter the Army through the Militia, and by the influence of 
my mother’s cousin—Lieutenant-Colonel Tom Riddell-Carre, 


1To the great regret of a host of friends he passed away in January, 1942. 
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of Cavers Carre, Roxburghshire—I obtained a commission as 
lieutenant in what had been known as the Prince Regent's 
Royal Ayr and Wigtown Militia, but later as the 4th Battalion, 
Royal Scots Fusiliers. After a two months’ course of recruit’s 
drill with the 2nd Scots Guards at Wellington Barracks, I 
did two Militia trainings with my Regiment in the years 
1883-84. Happy days they were (and perhaps a little wild !) 
with the Regiment camped on the Ayr racecourse. Our 
colonel was the Earl of Galloway whose brother, Walter 
Stewart, was later to be my commanding officer in the 
XII Lancers. The second-in-command was a gallant old 
Crimean V.C., Sir William Cunningham. Looking back 
now, it seems strange to recall that McAlister, the adjutant, 
was also a veteran of the Crimea and wore a long white beard. 
Times certainly change, as any modern adjutant will testify ! 

While in the Militia it occurred to me to sit for the entrance 
examination for Sandhurst, and somewhat to my surprise 
I succeeded in passing in—though very low down in the list. 
Among other Old Cliftonians at Sandhurst with me was 
Douglas Haig who, on leaving school, had gone to Oxford 
and ba now come to the R.M.C. as a University Candidate. 
He was four years my senior in age, and consequently seemed 
to belong almost to another generation. I think he was, in 
fact, the oldest Cadet, while I was one of the youngest. 

It is strange how distant events may affect one’s life. In 
1885, while I was still at Sandhurst, there occurred one of 
those periodical Russian war scares. In the previous year a 
joint Anglo-Russian Afghan Commission had been sent under 
General Sir Peter Lumsden to delimitate the Afghan-Russian 
border. At first all went well and members of the Com- 
mission lived happily together, but a sudden attack made by the 
Russians on the Afghans resulted in an ugly incident near 
Penjdeh. The immediate impression eee bon this occur- 
rence was that it presaged a Russian invasion of Afghanistan. 

This notion proved to be ill-founded, but not until, far away 
in England, it had resulted, among other things, in orders being 
issued for the first fifty of the ‘juniors’ at Sandhurst to be 
posted at once to regiments. I, for one, could not help wonder- 


ing exactly how much use any of us would be ; and, delighted 
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as I was to receive my commission earlier than I had expected— 
I was then only 19—I rather regretted losing the summer at 
Sandhurst, where the surroundings were ideal. Thanks to 
my period of attachment to the Scots Guards and my con- 
sequent thorough knowledge of infantry drill, I had been 
made an Under-Officer. Now I was gazetted to the XII 
Lancers, and ordered to be ready to embark for India at short 
notice. 

That was in May, 1885; and on the 3rd June of the same 
year I sailed for Bombay in the P. & O. liner Surat. 


IV 


The Surat, to my eyes, was a large ship, though in point 
of fact I believe she was only just over 2000 tons. The lon 
saloon ran down the centre of the ship, and the cabins, wi 
thick velvet curtains, all opened into the saloon. There were, 
of course, no fans but hand-pulled punkahs in the saloon, 
and at night illumination was provided by eyil-smelling oil- 
lamps. We carried a cow and many fowls, but, at that time 
of year, few passengers. 

Among the few was my cousin George, going out to join 
the 1st Bombay Lancers, and later to be recognised as one 
of the finest fades of a horse in India. We had with us also 
a Captain Ian Hamilton of the Gordon Highlanders, then 
A.D.C. to Sir Frederick Roberts, Commander-in-Chief in 
Madras. In the eyes of us youngsters Ian Hamilton already 
wore a halo of glory by virtue of his service in the Afghan 
War, the Boer War of 1881 (in which he had been badly 
wounded at Majuba), and the Nile Expedition. I was to see 
much of him as the years went by—in India, in South Africa, 
and at the Dardanelles. He is to-day the most distinguished 
of our veteran soldiers, and I am proud to count him, as I 
hope I may do for many years to come, among my best and 
oldest friends. This grand, fearless soldier, with his unfailing 
charm of manner and his constant readiness to help others, 
is much beloved by all who know him. 

At Port Said we were detained for a week by a dredger 
sunk in the middle of the Canal—through Russian agency, it 
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was suspected—and since the danger of damaging the Canal 
made blowing-up impossible, we just had to sit still and make 
the best of the heat while other measures were being taken 
to clear the obstruction. The harbour soon filled up, and 
when British and French men-of-war came in the excitement 
was intense. 

And what a place was the Port Said of those days !—a 
squalid little Eastern mud village, with narrow, unpaved streets, 
no drainage, and peopled by the dregs of society. To go 
through the streets after dark was unsafe. Its climate in June 
can better be imagined than described, and there was general 
relief when at length the Canal was cleared and we could 
resume our voyage. In those days ships could not pass one 
another in the Canal, except at certain points where a system of 
tying up to the bank was enforced. The procession of ships 
coming through was very fine. 


CHAPTER II 


I 


Earty in July we reached Bombay, where my father and. 
mother were waiting to greet me. My father was then a 
Judge of the High Court, and took a leading part in the social 
life of the place. I was able to make a short stay with my 
parents before going on to join the XII Lancers at Bangalore. 

My first commanding officer was Colonel J. C. Russell who 
was later succeeded by Colonel Walter Stewart. I found the 
Regiment in a state of some excitement, for it seemed almost 
certain that a new Afghan War was impending and mobilisation 
orders had been received. An advance-party had already been 
sent on to Quetta, our allotted war-station, but eventually the 
scare passed off and the Regiment remained in Bangalore till 
it returned to England in 1887. 

My arrival, by the way, coincided with the Regiment's first 
appearance in khaki—a curious get-up consisting of khaki coat, 
white helmet with khaki cover and neck-pad, long brown boots 
like a Life Guardsman’s, and gold-laced blue pantaloons. Sword 
and sabretache were worn on gold lace slings. I may say that 
at this time it was little used, except for photographs. 

One of my earliest memories of Bangalore was a Mock 
Tournament organised by the Horse Artill , at which I was 
selected to represent the ‘Queen of Beauty ’—presumably on 
account of my youthful appearance, rosy cheeks and delicate 
complexion! The ladies of the XII were commissioned to 

and bedizen me, and so cunningly did they do their 
work that my glamorous appearance not only deceived the 
multitude but brought me numerous admirers. Indeed, from 
the attentions of one particularly amorous colonel of native 
infantry I had to be rescued by the Herald—a brother officer, 
Christie Crawfurd ! 
31 
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My first few months with the Regiment were spent in 
riding-school, foot drill ‘on the square,’ fencing, singlestick, 
and so forth. Most of my spare time was devoted to training 
my first charger, ‘Lord Beaconsfield,’ for our regimental 
chase—in which, alas! he fell at a big open ditch. 

In the summer of ’86 I went on leave to Ootacamund with 
Arthur Christie Crawfurd. We sent our horses and ponies 
and a° bamboo ’ cart on ahead to Seringapatam, a most interesting 
place crowned by the huge and wonderful fort captured by 
General Harris (later Lord Harris of Seringapatam) in 1799. 
This fort is most impressive. Even to-day the visitor can see 
the breach made by our troops 140 years ago, Tippoo Sultan’s 
palace with its many quaint paintings, and the deep arch where 
Tippoo was killed, regretted by none after his terrible misrule 
and unspeakable cruelties. 

From Seringapatam we started driving our ponies in tandem 
to Mysore and beyond. Mysore, too, is a delightfully interesting 
place: a city never to be forgotten, and at the present time 
probably the best-kept city in India. The Maharaja in those 
days was the much-loved Chamrajendra Wadiyar, but it is to 
his son, the charming and enlightened Krishnaraja Wadiyar, 
that the State owes most of its present prosperity. I shall have 
more to say of Krishnaraja later on. 

From Mysore we continued our drive up the Segur Ghat 
to Ootacamund: a rather adventurous drive in those days, 
when only a narrow katcha road climbed through the forests 
for more than 6000 feet. Crawfurd and I both fancied ourselves 
as whips of the Regimental coach, but we found polo ponies 
in tandem a very different proposition. Just as we were 
reaching ‘Ooty,’ and after negotiating an awkward hairpin 
bend on the mountain-side, Christie Crawfurd became more 
interested in the scenery than in his driving. With a sickening 
lurch the tandem went over the side—there was no guard-rail— 
and we fell off the road we were on, back into the road we 
had just driven up ! 

Incredible though it seems, although the syce had a broken 
toe and both the ponies had all the wind knocked out of them, 
little other damage was done. We resumed our journey as if 

1See Appendix to this Chapter. 
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nothing had happened, much to the amazement of Colonel 
McKinnon, Military Secretary to the Governor of Madras, who 
had never seen us before and at whose feet we fell as he was 
riding up the hill on the lower road. 

At Ootacamund, a most delightful place, we enjoyed six 
weeks’ excellent hunting. This is one of the few parts of 
India where good hunting is to be had and where hounds live 
for any length of time. The country is not unlike Dartmoor, 
except that some of the hills are so steep as to make one wonder 
how either horse or man could negotiate them. I was not to 
hunt again at Ootacamund till I visited there as Commander- 
in-Chief in 1928, when Lord Goschen was Governor. When 
Crawfurd and I went there in 1886 Mr. Grant Duff was Governor 
and Sir Herbert Macpherson Commander-in-Chief of the 
Madras Army. 

At the end of our most enjoyable leave we rode by way of 
Wellington to Metapolium, and thence returned by train to 
Bangalore. 


II 


Meanwhile, even on leave, I had been working hard at 
Hindustani, and now I passed the Higher Standard examina- 
tion, which stood me in good stead. In those days few officers 
of British regiments troubled to learn the vernacular, and since 
it happened that no one else in the XII had passed the examina- 
tion I was at once appointed Regimental Interpreter. The 
post carried with it a oma but acceptable allowance. It brought 
me new interests and privileges as well, for when the 1st Madras 
Light Cavalry was converted into Lancers before going on 
active service to Burma in the following year, I was detailed 
to instruct them in the Lance Exercise, with which their own 
officers were not acquainted. Later, again, I found myself 
placed in charge of the Mysore Sillidar mage be and it can 
be imagined how fully the junior subaltern of the XII Lancers 
enjoyed functioning as Commanding Officer of these troops 
on Brigade parades and exercises. 

In these my early subaltern days at Bangalore, I made a 
number of pleasant and valuable friendships. Of my comrades 

c 
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in the XII Lancers of those days only one now remains—Christie 
Crawfurd. Through all these years he has been my close 
personal friend, and I hope he may be spared for many years 
to come. Other real friends in the XII were Broadwood and 
Eastwood. Broadwood, who, as a subaltern, was the keenest 
of racing men, later had a fine career as a soldier and did splendid 
work as a cavalry commander in Egypt and South Africa 
before being killed as a Divisional Commander in France 
during the war of 1914-18. Eastwood remained through life 
my greatest friend. He was somewhat older than ale and 
he was the most enthusiastic XII Lancer I ever knew, retaining 
his interest in all the regimental establishments long after he 
had given up his command. As a young man he was a very 
good cricketer and a first-class shot ; but perhaps he was best 
known, together with Eustace Crawley, for his prowess at 
Racquets. This wonderful pair won the Army Racquets Cup 
year after year, so that it seemed to live permanently in the 
Mess. 

Basil Eastwood, by the way, when still a young officer, lost 
his senses of taste and smell as a result of a bad fall on his head, 
and by a stroke of genius Colonel Russell made him Mess 
President. Consequently, when the frequent complaints that 
junior officers like to make about food in Mess were brought 
to Eastwood, he could always reply with truth that he “ hadn’t 
noticed anything wrong.’ ~ 

It was in Bangalore, too, that I improved my acquaintance 
with Major Stuart Beatson of the XI Bengal Lancers, then 
Military Secretary to Sir Herbert Macpherson. I had first met 
him while hunting at Ootacamund, and it was through his 
influence that, on leaving the XII for the Indian Staff Corps, 
I was fortunate enough to get posted to the XI Bengal Lancers. 
At Bangalore, again, I first met Sir Frederick Roberts, at that 
time Commander-in-Chief in Madras but soon to succeed Sir 
Donald Stewart as Commander-in-Chief in India. Two of the 
A.D.C.s of those days became my lifelong friends : Ian Hamilton, 
whom I have already mentioned, and Neville Chamberlain of 
the Central India Horse, at whose wedding (to the lovely Mary 
Hay) I was present. The subsequent careers of these two men 
are too well known to need elaboration here. Another well-— 
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known and much loved officer was Sir Frederick’s Military 
Secretary, Reginald Pole-Carew of the Coldstream Guards— 

d to be the best-looking man in the Army. 

But no account of my service in Bangalore would be com- 
plete without a mention of Mr. (later Sir) James and Lady 
Lyall. Lyall had passed nearly all his service in the Punjab 
_ (where the town of Lyallpur is named after him) and after 

ing Financial Commissioner there he was appointed to the 
Political Department as Resident in Mysore, returning later 
to the Punjab as Lieutenant-Governor. Having no military 
officer on his staff in Mysore he was kind enough to ask me 
to act as his A.D.C. from time to time ; and later I performed 
the same duties for him for a few weeks each year in Lahore 
and Simla. Sir James often told me how happy he had been 
in Mysore, and insisted that it was the one position that he 
had held during his Indian service in which he found that the 
less he did, the better everything went ! 


Ii 


It was while I was with the XII that I started playing polo, 
and I am glad to say I was able to keep this up for nearly HG 
years. We certainly were not a good ae Regiment in those 
days, because unfortunately (as I thought) many of the officers 
were much keener on racing, and the two do not go together. 
I myself was never first-rate as a polo player. Later on I played 
several times for the XI Bengal Lancers in the Indian Cavalry 
tournaments, but I doubt if I deserved my place. It was while 
playing in a tournament in the ’9o’s that I first met Winston 
Churchill, who was playing for the 4th Hussars. I was to see 
much of him in years to come, in South Africa and elsewhere. 

When I joined the XII, polo was a very different game from 
what it became later on. The ordinary station game would 
be divided into two halves of half an hour each, during which 
you came out to change ponies whenever you felt inclined ! 
For head-dress we wore very small ‘ pill-boxes ’ on the side of 
the head, kept in place by an elastic at the back. Some years 
afterwards, when Roberts was Commander-in-Chief, there 
were so many deaths at polo through men falling on to the 
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very hard ground, that an order was issued compelling all 
officers to wear helmets with chin-straps when playing. This 
wise regulation saved: many lives including, incidentally, my 
own. 

Customs, regimental as well as social, have undergone many 
changes since those days. It was then a strict rule that on the 
first of every month a muster-parade must be held at which the 
Regimental Paymaster had to be present to certify that every 
individual for whom pay was drawn was either present or 
accounted for. At this same parade the following regulation 
would always be read out: “ The chin and lower lip shall be 
shaved. Whiskers, if worn, shall be of moderate length.” There 
was no mention of the upper lip, and this was taken to mean 
that a moustache was obligatory. 

At that time it was the custom in India (and I always thought 
it a very excellent one) to ride everywhere you could—even, 
for instance, when going out to dinner. Nowadays, motors 
and rickshaws have displaced the horse almost entirely. Another 
useful custom, and one which might well be revived, was always 
to take your own servart with you to wait at table, thus 
relieving your possibly impecunious host and hostess from 
keeping more servants than were really necessary. 


IV 


Those were happy days; but at last the time came when I 
had to leave the XII Lancers. I had always realised that this 
. would have to happen, for it was an expensive Regiment, with 
many rich men in it, while I was entirely dependent, apart 
from my pay, on such allowance as my father could make me, 
taking into consideration the needs of his four other sons. 

However, my regret at leaving the XII was greatly tempered 
by my good fortune in being posted to that fine corps, the 
XI Bengal Lancers. If my memory serves, it was on the last 
day of 1886 that I bade farewell to my friends in the XI. They 
gave me a great send-off, and I left Bangalore to join my new 
unit. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IL 


SERINGAPATAM.—It is interesting to recall that during the siege 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley (afterwards the Duke of Wellington) was 
in command of a small column sent to storm the eastern walls a short 
time before the final and successful assault. This attempt was a com- 
plete failure, for Wellesley had to report that his brigade had lost its 
way and never reached his objective. He was, however, entirely 
exonerated from blame. 


Mysorg.—Mysore was then, as it is now, the model State in India, 
and I have always felt that the foundations of its progress were laid 
by ay whose name is now undeservedly forgotten—Sir Mark 
Cubbon. 

Cubbon went out to India in 1800 and never left it till he retired 
in 1862, only to die at Suez on the way home. 

On the fall of Tippoo Sultan, whose father, Haider Ali, had usurped 
the Chiefship from the Hindu rulers, the Hindu dynasty was restored. 
But in 1831 rebellion broke out and the British Government assumed 
direct ement of the State. It was fortunate that a man ot 
Cabbon’s calibre was available, for it is pot too much to say that for 
the next 30 years he was the real rula of Mysore, and under his 
guidance the State improved beyond recognition. 


CHAPTER Il 


I 


My new Regiment was stationed at Nowgong in Bundel- 
khand, Central India, and the journey I made to join it was not 
without interest. From Bangalore I went first to Bombay, 
where I stayed some days with my parents; and thence by 
way of Allahabad to Fattehpur, a small station half-way to 
Cawnpore and at that time the nearest station to Nowgong, 
120 miles away. 

It was my first experience of travel by dak-ghari—a vehicle 
not unlike the old London four-wheeler, but with boards laid 
its full length on which one’s bedding was spread out. Both 
the conveyance and the harness depended largely on string for 
keeping together, and just how the various parts escaped dis- 
integration was something of a mystery. It was drawn by relays 
of two ponies, which covered the ground at a comfortable hand- 
gallop, reaching Banda, the half-way stage, at nightfall, after 
crossing the Jumna by a boat-bridge. At Banda was a dak- 
bungalow, in which I spent the night. It was hereabouts that 
the XII Lancers had fought an action during the Mutiny, while 
forming part of Sir Hugh Rose’s force in Central India, and I 
cael tried to visualise the scene. 

On the following day I reached Nowgong and reported my 
arrival to the XI Bengal Lancers, whose bachelor commandant, 
Colonel Prinsep, kindly put me up in his own bungalow. I 
found in him the old type of Indian cavalry officer. He was 
what is known in India as a great * bahadur’—an extremely 
handsome man who had absolute faith in his Regiment, at the 
head of which he would gladly have made a Balaclava charge 
any day. Indeed, his only pace was the gallop, and as for a 
‘ steady ’ regimental parade, such a thing was unknown to him. 

38 
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He had very little use for the drill-book. ‘Gallop bajjao !’ (Sound 
the gallop) seemed his favourite command to his trumpeter. As 
a young man he had been with the 4th European Light Cavalry, 
which mutinied at Sialkot in ’57. He himself escaped, and he 
used to tell us how in galloping off he was wounded four times. 
He would explain that he had his arm bent, firing his pistol, 
when he got a bullet through both his upper and lower arm ! 
Joining an Indian cavalry regiment was naturally a new and 
strange experience for me. The XI was composed of two 
squadrons of Sikhs from the Manjha—that is, the country 
north of the Beds River with Amritsar as its centre. There 
were also a squadron of Dogras, mostly from the Jammu 
province of Kashmir, and a squadron of Mussalmans, divided 
into one troop of Punjabis and another of Pathans from the 
North-West Frontier. In our Pathan troop we always included 
afew Afghans, who could be very useful on occasion. When 
Cavagnari was murdered in Kabul, in 1878, it so happened that 
two of our men were on leave at their homes there—Ressaider 
Bahawal Din and Daffadar Khair-ud-din.1_ Both made their way 
at once out of Afghanistan and joined General Roberts’s force 
before the Peiwar Kotal. Roberts took them on as guides, and 
they performed excellent service during the march to Kandahar. 
On joining, I found myself posted to the Dogra squadron, 
commanded by a very dear little man, Frank Drummond, who 
had been a clever light-weight jockey. To him and to Stuart 
Beatson, who rejoined the Regiment in the following year, I 
owe my first initiation into the mysteries of the Indian Cavalry, 
its constitution and traditions, and the idiosyncrasies of the various 
_ castes and classes of men who serve init. Drummond, who had 
been with the Regiment on the Afghan Boundary Commission, 
was transferred to command the 1st Central India Horse in 1895. 
He later became Inspector-General of Imperial Service Troops. 
It was curious, by the way, how many of our officers went 
from time to time to the C.I.H. Probyn (later Sir Dighton) 
was transferred in 1866 from C.O. of the XI to be Commandant 
of the C.I.H. In those times there was a Commandant who 
commanded both regiments of C.I.H.—one of them at Agar 
in West Malwa, and the other at Goona in Central India. The 
1 See Appendix to this Chapter. 
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Commandant was also Political Agent in West Malwa: a post 
that ensured him the best of shikar, which, indeed, all C.I.H. 
officers enjoyed. Each regiment was under the executive 
command of a major, who was designated Second-in-Command. 
Probyn succeeded that great old Indian cavalry soldier, Sir Sam 
Browne, as Commandant of the C.I.H. Curiously enough, 
both men had served during the Mutiny with the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry,} and both had then won the V.C. Another XI man to 
serve with the C.I.H. was Buller, who, after joining us in 1862 
and being Probyn’s right-hand man in starting the regimental 
stud farm at Probynabad, transferred in 1871 to the 1st C.I.H. 
as Second-in-Command, and became Commandant in 1887. 

Life in Nowgong was most enjoyable in those days. The 
station was not so large as to make life too strenuous, or so 
small as to be dull. There was a small mixed garrison which 
Colonel Prinsep, as senior officer present, commanded, and as 
there was no Club, our Mess was much used as such for meetings 
of an evening. I am afraid we all rejoiced that we were 
quartered in so remote a spot that our General, who lived at 
Allahabad, only managed to visit us once a year ! 

The country of Bundelkhand is most attractive, with its 
series of low hills, lakes, forts, and small rajas’ capitals dotted 
about it. The shooting was so excellent that in winter even 
moderate shots could go out in twos and threes and be sure 
of bagging fifty couple or so of snipe and a fair number of 
duck, teal and sand-grouse. Blackbuck, chinkara and pig were 
numerous, and black bear and panther not hard to come by. 
I remember one officer claiming to have killed nine pig with 
a single shot ; and when we began to bracket him with Ananias 
he explained that he had encountered a whole sounder on the 
edge of a precipice. He knocked over the leader, whereupon 
the others, emulating the Gadarene precedent, followed hin 
over and were killed. 


II 
In the XI we had what I considered an admirable custom. 
In India, Thursdays are regarded as regimental holidays (we 


1 Generally known as ‘Jorrocks’ Hunt,’ owing to the regimental uniform 
being a scarlet coat and black cap. 
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used to call it St. Napier’s Day), and every Thursday evening 
we held informal mounted sports. Tent-pegging, gatka-bazi 
(mounted sword v. sword), and kurtab (displays of horseman- 
ship) were the regular items on the agenda, and in all these the 
British and Indian officers used to take part, with many N.C.O.s 
and men. On such occasions the officers would be ‘ At Home’ 
to the rest of the garrison, and most enjoyable gatherings these 
were. This was my first introduction to the sport of tent- 
pegging with the long spear—which is held near the middle 
and not near the butt, as is the short spear. 

We British officers habitually wore the Indian turban, or 
lungi, and I must say I liked it well enough when I had got 
used to it, though the want of shade over the eyes could be 
very trying. On the line of march, and especially when march- 
ing southward, one got terribly sunburnt ; in fact, I remember 
an amusing incident in 1890 when we marched from Rawalpindi 
to Muridke, near Lahore, for a big Cav Camp at which 
Prince Albert Victor (later Duke of Clarence) was present. He 
had never before seen us wearing the lungi or realised its results, 
for when I was presented to him at luncheon he looked hard 
at me, and, thinking I had only just dismounted in camp, asked 
me if I would like a wash in his tent !_ I had, of course, removed 
my Jungi, and the contrast in shades between my forehead and 
the lower parts of my face was considerable. 

During my years of service with the XI the uniform comprised, . 
in addition to the blue lungi, a blue kurta (a kind of long, loose 
blouse) and a scarlet Kashmir-worked kamarband. Later, the 
blue kurta was replaced by khaki, but the coloured lungi and 
_ kamarband remained. More recently still, to my regret, the 
Indian dress seems to have been abandoned, except for full- 
dress. This, in my opinion, is a mistake ; for the wearing of 
exactly the same dress by officers and men must personae tend, 
though perhaps not noticeably at the time, to bring all ranks 
together in outlook and feeling. However, times change ; the 
cavalryman hears no more that most familiar and beautiful of 
trumpet-calls—* Stables’ : 3 

Come to the stable, all you who are able, 
And water your horses and give them some corn ! 


Instead, he now leads his mount to the petrol-pump, so it may 
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well be that dungarees will be found more serviceable than 
our picturesque old uniforms. 

From the time I first joined, I always kept up my early 
morning rides on days when parade or riding-school did not 
claim my presence. Thursday mornings were nearly always 
free, and I usually took one of my Indian officers with me. 
As none of them spoke English this practice was of value in 
learning to speak their language fluently and idiomatically. 
Perhaps my favourite companion was Muhammad Aslam 
Khan, who became Risaldar-Major and my A.D.C. when, 
some thirty years afterwards, I took over command of the 
Northern Army in 1920. 

But the British officer who would get the best out of his men 
must not be content to attain to a formal degree of proficiency 
in Hindustani ; he must study also the various dialects that are 
the mother-tongues of the different classes of men enlisting in 
his Regiment. Since we had two squadrons of Sikhs I began 
with Punjabi, or Gurmakhi—not a difficult language when spoken 
correctly, though it can be well-nigh unintelligible on the lips 
of a really ‘jungly ’ Sikh who has never been beyond his own 
village. The Gurmakhi script is founded on Hindi, and even now 
I have no trouble in reading and writing it, and am still delighted 
at getting vernacular letters from old Indian officers and others. 

Having mastered the Sikh tongue, I next turned my attention 
to our Pathan troop, whose somewhat more difficult language, 
Pushtu, is always useful to know when serving on the Frontier. 
While I was about it I thought it just as well to learn a little 
Persian, which is the nicest language of all. And in later years, 
while stationed at Dehra Dun, where there were four battalions 
of Gurkhas, I used to get men up to my quarters for daily talks 
in Paravatia. 

While I was with the XII Lancers at Bangalore, Colonel 
Walter Stewart, himself a very good whip, had taken the 
trouble to teach me the art of driving, and I had become very 
enthusiastic. On joining the XI, I found that none of the 
horses were broken to harness, so I asked the Colonel whether, 
in my spare time, I might start breaking some in. I started 
with single harness, then ein and finally four-in-hand, and in 


due course I had trained three complete teams, bays, greys, and 
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chestnuts. A coach was got out from England, and the whole 
Regiment became very keen. This was, I believe, the first 
four-in-hand to be started in the Bengal Cavalry, though later 
nearly all the regiments followed’ suit. 

At Nowgong I had my first experience of what was then 

deadly scourge of cholera: a disease which I am thankful 
to say is now all but extinct, at all events in cantonments, thanks 
to improved sanitation and hygiene. In this instance it started 
among the British troops; and, as always happened, nearly 
all the men attacked the first day died—perhaps 80 per cent. 
the next day, and an ever-diminishing proportion on subsequent 
days, till the virulence of the plague had expended itself. It is 
an epidemic which has the most demoralising effect on men, 
but eciucly this onslaught passed off quickly. 

Cholera is indeed a terrifying disease. I was once travelling 
by train with a real good, excitable Irishman, a Gough, at a 
time when cholera had broken out among a large crowd of 
pilgrims returning from a Mela (fair) at Hardwar. At one stop, 
something like a dozen corpses were dragged from the next 
carriage to ours. My Irish fiend, describing his feelings later, 
said, “ I was never in such a funk in the whole course of my 
life. I just went down on my knees on the platform, and 
prayed like hell !” | 

Another cholera outbreak that I remember was of a most 
remarkable nature. It occurred at Dagshai, a small hill-station 
between Simla and Ambala. The hospital there is right at the 
top of a hill, practically isolated, and, you would think, the 
healthiest site imaginable. Cholera came along one night and 
took off every single man along one side of the hospital, and 
then disappeared ! It was as if a destroying angel had swept 
through that ward, and no rational explanation of this strange 
Visitation was ever found. 


I 


The XI Bengal Lancers was a ‘ Sillidar’ regiment, and since 
this system—to which I myself; among many others, was devoted 
—has since disappeared, it may be of interest if I put on record 


here a brief outline of what the Sillidar system was, and how 
it worked. 
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Very roughly, it was not unlike our Yeomanry at home. 
Every man brought his own horse and was responsible for its 
upkeep ; but as the years passed this ideal had to be modified, 
for it was found that the Indian country-bred horse was rarely 
good enough for the carrying of heavy equipment and the 
other exacting demands made on it. It must be remembered 
that at that time there had been no attempt to encourage 
scientific horse breeding in India. Nowadays excellent country- 
breds can be had, usually sired by English, Australian or Arab 
stallions. 

The next development of the system, then, was that the 
Sillidar brought to his Regiment the price of a horse instead 
of an actual mount, and the Regiment would then provide 
him with a good horse. These were generally Arabs or Aus- 
tralians, the latter imported by dealers specially for the Indian 
Cavalry, and known in the trade as ‘Bounders.’ They cost 
Rs. 350. When the Sillidar had joined, the Government paid 
him at the rate of Rs. 32 a month, gave him a carbine, and 
provided him with ammunition: everything else, he or the 
Regiment had to find. He had to feed himself} and his horse, 
buy the whole of his uniform, his lance, sword, and all his 
saddlery ; and every two men (known as a juree, or pair) had 
to provide between them a mule or pony, a syce, and a small 
tent in which the three could sleep. Regiments were entirely 
responsible for building their own haute and lines. 

A moment’s thought will show that this system had the 
virtues of cheapness and mobility. The men’s own mules or 
ponies provided the transport, and any strength, from the 
whole Regiment to two men, could be sent off from one end 
of India to the other at an hour’s natice. Under the Sillidar 
system, again, the whole Regiment was necessarily one big 
family—and generally, I think, a happy one. What affected 
one affected all, and interests were common. And the con- 
venience of the organisation was very considerable. I well 
remember how, when large cavalry concentrations took place, 
the most elaborate arrangements had to be made for the feeding, 
transport, and quartering of British cavalry regiments and 
Horse Artillery ; whereas, so far as we were concerned, the 

1 See Appendix to this Chapter. 
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Government need do no more than ordain that ‘the Sillidar 
Cavalry will make their own arrangements. es 

Two or three days a week, instead of “ Orderly Room,’ the 
Colonel would hold an open Durbar. All British and Indian 
officers would sit with him, and all N.C.O.s and men who 
wished to do so could attend. Practically all regimental business 
was discussed and despatched at these Durbars, which served 
to heighten the * family’ atmosphere of regimental life. Any 
prisoners were dealt with, though such were really very rare. 
Men wanting leave or rap advances of pay or loans, to 
take their discharge (which was permissible after three years’ 
service) of to bring up recruits from their villages with a view 
toenlistment : all came up at Durbar to state their cases or needs. 

I remember one day a very bumptious Sikh of poor physique 
asking for leave and a loan. 

“What for ?”” demanded the Colonel. 

“ Sahib, to be married.” 

“What!” The Colonel looked him up and down, and 
’ then turned to the Indian officers. “What! Encourage a 
wretched-looking specimen like that to breed children ? 
Never! Take him away!” | 

The Indian officers were delighted by the judgment. A 
Solomon! But the Sikh got his leave—and his loan. 


IV 


We had some grand old men serving in the XI during my 
ealy days. Many of them had started their careers in the 
Khalsa Army of Ranjit Singh, before we took over the Punjab 
after the Sikh Wars, and had joined us when John Lawrence 
rased the Regiment as the 1st Sikh Irregular Cavalry at Lahore 
in January 1858, to play its part later at Lucknow and elsewhere 
m the suppression of the Mutiny. Our senior Indian officers 
were now old men, and nearly all of them wore four medals— 
the Mutiny ; China, 1860; Ambeyla, 1863 ; and Afghanistan, 
1879. They were not, perhaps, too up to date in cavalry drill, 
but they were still fine horsemen and of incalculable value to 
the British officers in keeping the a oe in touch with the 
feelings and aspirations a; the rank and 

1See Appendix to this roe 
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To one of these old gentlemen, Risaldar-Major Nizam-ud- 
din Khan, I owe much of what I know of the old Indian Army 
and its soldiers. He was a delightful character, and many good 
stories were told of him. For instance: on the occasion of 
the Queen’s Jubilee he accompanied Colonel Prinsep to Englarid 
—a rare experience for an Indian officer so long ago as 1887—and 
on his return he told us how the Colonel and he had attended 
a big garden-party at Buckingham Palace. Nizam-ud-din had 
no idea that there was any possibility of his being presented to 
the Queen, so instead of his uniform he wore the very flowing 
and lovely white robes that an Indian gentleman often wears. 
To his consternation, however, a message reached the Colonel 
during the party that Nizam-ud-din was to be presented. 

Now, on such an occasion it is customary for an Indian to 
present a nazar, or offering; and, if in uniform, the sword 
would be presented for the hilt to be touched. But poor 
Nizam-ud-din had neither sword nor nazar, and the only 
things he could lay hands on in this emergency were the 
Colonel’s latchkey and half a crown. These unusual offerings 
he thrust before the Queen ; and then, completely overcome 
by the unexpected honour that had befallen him, he fell on his 
knees, seized the Queen’s knees, and reverently placed his head 
between them! Her Majesty was for a moment much taken 
aback and embarrassed, but Colonel Prinsep hastily and resource- 
fully assured her that this was simply the Indian officer’s way 
of telling her that he placed his life entirely at her disposal—an 
idea that pleased her well. 

It was at this same party that Nizam-ud-din was puzzled by 
the powdered hair of the royal servants. Colonel Prinsep told 
him that this was done out of respect to the Queen, and this 
notion appealed to him so strongly that he swore that he, too, 
would in future always keep his hair its natural white, instead 
of dyeing it a deep red as had been his custom hitherto. He 
himself, by the way, had refused to take an Indian servant to 
England with him, for in his wisdom he said that he meant to 
enjoy himself and do what he pleased, and he was not going 
to risk a servant returning to India and spreading the tale of 
his doings about his own village ! 

Nizam-ud-din came of a Pathan family which had long been 
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settled in Kasur, near Lahore. His son, Abdullah Khan, followed 
him into the Regiment and in due course became Risaldar- 
Major. Unlike his father, Abdullah had learnt English, and 
when Lord Kitchener came to India as Commander-in-Chief, 
I recommended him as A.D.C., a post that he filled very satis- 
factorily. Curiously enough Lord Kitchener, who spoke Arabic 
so well, never troubled to learn Urdu or any Indian tongue. 
Another very distinguished Indian officer of the XI was 
Muhammad Afzal Khan, who joined the Regiment as Ressaider 
and Woordie-Major in 1864. He was appointed Orderly 
Officer to the Prince of Wales when he visited India in 1877; 
and after the murder of Cavagnari in Kabul, when it was not 
considered advisable to send a British officer there, Muhammad 
Afzal was appointed British Agent in Kabul with the honorary 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and made a C.S.I. His younger— 
and perhaps better-known—brother was Colonel Sir Muhammad 
Aslam Khan, who for some years commanded the Khyber Rifles. 
This chapter of digressions will, I hope, be pardoned by 
those who have never known the joys of galloping at the head 
of a squadron of Indian cavalry, for it has seemed to me that 
any of my old brother officers who may read these lines may 
like to be reminded thus of happy days and brave old comrades. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I 


The various ranks of Indian officers and N.C.O.s in the Indian Army 
are as follows :— 


Cavalry Infantry British Equivalent 
Sowar Sepoy Trooper or Private 
——— Lance-Naik Lance-Corporal 
Lance-Daffadar Naik Corporal 
Daffadar Havildar Sergeant 
Daffadar-Major Havildar-Major Sergeant-Major 
Jemadar Jemadar — 
’ Ressaider — | — 
Risaldar Subadar —— 
Risaldar-Major Subadar-Major 


In addition to these ranks, each unit has an Indian Adjutant, who 
assists the British Adjutant. In the Cavalry this officer is known as 
the Woordie-Major ; in the Infantry, as the Jemadar-Adjutant. 

1 The rank of Ressaider is now obsolete. 
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A NoTE ON THE RATIONS SYSTEM OF THE INDIAN ARMY.—From the 
first beginnings of Indian regiments, the pay of all the men was calcu- 
lated on a basis to permit them to buy their own daily feod at what 
were considered normal prices, these being decided by the Civil auth- 
orities. Whenever any of the four recognised articles rose above the 
normal rate, each man drew a monthly allowance as “ compensation 
for dearness of rations.’ On active service, however, free rations were 
issued without any reduction of pay—a strong incentive to all ranks to 
take part in any campaigns which might be afoot. This system had 
another advantage, too. It will be recalled that at the time of the 
Mutiny the sepoys were much inflamed by lying rumours about the 
issue of cow- or pig-fat, and even in my own time I had complaints 
from some Sikhs that tobacco (which their religion forbids them to 
touch) had been mixed with the Government issue of gur. When 
men had to provide their own food there could be no coh complaint, 
or any kindred troubles about caste. 

After the war of 1914-18, however, it was decided that Indian 
troops, like their British comrades, should receive free rations in both 
peace and war : a concession that was received with great enthusiasm, 
especially since it involved no reduction of pay. 


Tue SILLIDAR SysTEM.—This system, admirably as it had served the 
Indian cavalry for many years—not only in India itself, but also on 
expeditions to China ae Egypt—was found difficult to maintain 
when it came to sending two Cavalry Divisions to France in the 
war of 1914-18. After the war, therefore, the Sillidar system was 
abolished, to the deep regret of all who had lived under it, and all 
regiments became Regular. Many officers, myself included, feel that 
despite the obvious difficulties the system should have been retained 
in a modified form. Apart from the heartburnings and regrets inflicted 
on the 625 men per regiment who had owned their horses, and 
also upon the families of men who had long regarded the Sillidar 
regiments as their second homes, the continuance of the system would 
have saved the Government a great deal of money. I believe Iam 
right in saying that the 21 regiments of Indian cavalry now maintained 
on the ‘regular’ system cost the Government as much as, or more 
than, the 39 pre-war Sillidar regiments. A privilege greatly valued 
under this system was that as the horse was the property of the man, 
he was allowed to take it with him to his village when going on 
furlough. This at once raised and emphasised the ‘ Izzat ’—prestige 
of the man and his Regiment—for the mounted Sowar would be 
in real demand as the star turn in all village ceremonies, weddings, 
etc., throughout the whole district. This best of recruiting agencies 
ceased with the abolition of the Sillidar system. 


—— — — = =_ - 7 = = 
Ww. RD, LOCK. & co., LTD.-. Copynidht John Heatholomewt 


CHAPTER IV 


I 


It was in the summer of 1888 that I first made the acquaintance 
of Simla, a place I was to know so well in later years. Sir - 
James Lyall, now Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, asked me 
to join him for a short time as an Extra A.D.C., and I was 
glad to do so. Sir James extended this kindness to me again 
the three following years, and I much enjoyed being allowed 
‘ undertake this very pleasant duty during my ordinary summer 
eave. 

I well remember my first journey from Nowgong to Simla. 
At that time the railway had just been brought as far as Jhansi 
(now one of the largest junctions in India), and the drive from 
Nowgong to Jhansi was only 63 miles against the 120 miles to 
Fattehpur. Even so, it was not all easy going. A few miles 
short of = the River Betwa had to be crossed, and there 
was no bridge; so the dak-ghari in which one travelled had 
to be put on a boat and rowed across. It was the monsoon 
season when I reached the Betwa, and the current was so strong 
that our efforts to get the dak-ghari across by the usual means 
were quite unsuccessful. In the end I managed to win across 
in a small rowing-boat, and on the other side got a bullock- 
cart to take me on to Jhansi—not a particularly comfortable 
experience on a hot August day. 

I went from Jhansi to Ambala by train, and thence on again 
in another dak-ghari which should have taken me to Kalka, at 
the foot of the Simla hills. But more adventures were in store, 
for when we reached the Gaga River this also was in flood, 
and wheeled vehicles were unable to cross. However, an 
elephant was available, and on this my baggage and I crossed 
safely over. I shall never forget the beauty of that midnight 
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crossing : a bright moon and storm-clouds scudding over the 
sky above, and below, the river swirling past with the moon- 
light reflected in its swollen waters. It is wonderful how 
an elephant navigates a difficult stream, feeling every inch 
ahead with his trunk before risking a foothold, and this even 
in water that was fairly deep... . A bath on arrival at Kalka 
that morning was welcome, before starting up the hill in a 
tonga. A wonderful service this was in those days: pairs of 
beautifully matched ponies, always in the best of condition, 
taking the tonga at a gallop over the successive stages of about 
eight miles. A well-known postal official, Daulat Ram, was 
~ responsible for this service. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s house, Barnes Court, was indeed 
a delightful place to live in, and Sir James and Lady Lyall were 
kindness itself to me. That was the last year of Lord Dufferin’s 
viceroyalty, before he became our Ambassador in Paris. Lady 
Dufferin was full of energy, and I well remember how impressed 
I was by her ‘staying power’ when seeing her return, with a 
deep curtsey, the curtsey of every lady who passed her at a 
Drawing Room. Her name will never be forgotten by the 
women of India, for whom she created the Dufferin Fund. It 
was during Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty, by the way, that Upper 
Burma had been taken over, and it was in commemoration of 
this event that the Viceroy had added to his existing title the 
name of the old capital of Burma—Ava. 

Bill Beresford, the Viceroy’s Military Secretary, was a great 
figure in India in those days, having occupied his post under 
three successive viceroys. It was at this time, too, that I first 
saw much of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Frederick Roberts, 
for he and Lady Roberts were old friends of the Lyalls. At 
their always hospitable home, ‘Snowdon,’ they had their 
family—Freddy, Aileen, and Edwina Roberts. 

Life in Simla went on in 1888 much as it does to-day, but 
it was certainly far less strenuous. Office hours were much 
shorter, and amusements and entertainments were frequent. 
At a farewell dinner at Viceregal Lodge, Lord Dufferin told 
us that if he had done nothing else of note during his tenure, 
he had at least provided a beautiful home for his successors 
of days to come. This was true enough, for the old official 
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residence of the viceroys, ‘ Peterhoff,’ had been quite unworthy 
to house the Sovereign’s representative. 


Il 


In the autumn of ’88 my Regiment received orders to march 
from Nowgong to Rawalpindi : a change of station very much 
to our taste, since not only should we be much nearer the homes 
of our men, but ’ Pindi was the centre of soldiering and troops 
quartered there always had the best chances of active service. 

Nevertheless, it was not without regret that we prepared to 
say farewell to Nowgong. We had greatly enjoyed our years 
there, with its excellent shooting and polo, and a garrison large 
enough to enable combined exercises of all arms to be carried 
out frequently, yet not so large as to cause life to be what a 
subaltern considers unduly strenuous. 

One real delight about a small Central Indian station was 
that we were all able to have really large compounds—small 
gardens, and the rest grass. Directly the rains came the com- 
pounds became fields of good grass into which we turned our 
chargers and polo ponies to roam knee-deep in first-class fodder. 
Once at a Christmas shooting camp I caught a young leopard, 
which I kept for a considerable time. It was rather amusing 
to turn him out in the grass and watch him stalking the ponies 
through the long grass. On getting close to them he would 
bound into the air, whereupon the horses would throw up their 
heads and break into a maillop; to return snorting and glaring 
at the spot where they had seen him. Eventually he became 
too big and wild to keep safely, so I presented him to the 
Calcutta Zoo. 

Of the officers who were in Nowgong with me only one, 

‘ alas, now remains—Brigadier-General Carruthers, a most excel- 
lent fellow who should have gone much farther than he did. 
He was one of the finest all-round men I ever met : very spare 
of figure, a splendid horseman, polo player, and cricketer, and, 
above all, devoted to his golf. I always told him that he must 
have been born with a golf-club in his hand. He was a man, 
too, of much ability, and always a delightful companion. Later 
on, when there was a great promotion block in the cavalry, he 
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transferred to infantry and commanded that famous ‘ Piffer ’ 
corps, the s9th Scinde Rifles, most efficiently both in peace 
and war. 

The first part of our long march took us through the borders 
of several small Central Indian states, and it always amused me 
when a single native policeman was detailed to accompany us, 
‘for the protection of the troops’ ! . 

As I have mentioned, the River Betwa had to be crossed 
. near Jhansi, but at the ordinary ferry-crossing the river is deep. 
Some few miles upstream, however, it passes through rocky 
country and is broken up into half a dozen shallow, stony 
channels where it was possible for cavalry to ford. Here are 
the ruins of the ancient city of Orcha, the former capital of the 
Chiefs of that name, and very lovely they looked as we 
approached them through the river. Some of the palaces had 
evidently been very fine—great archways, domes and buildings 
appearing through the thick jungle in which they now stand. 
Early in the century Orcha had ae attacked and pillaged by 
wandering bands of Pindaris, = then roamed unchecked 
through the country, murdering, looting, and destroying every- 
thing. All about here, too, had been the happy pane 
grounds of the Thugs—the professional stranglers. Those 
were the days before the country knew the blessings of British 
rule and justice. The city having been looted, destroyed and 
abandoned, Nature took its usual course and proceeded to 
swallow it up. It has been said that the seeds of the fig-tree 
did more damage to the old buildings of Lisbon than all its 
earthquakes ; and this appears to be equally true of Orcha. 
Here the Banyan-tree (ficus indica) and the Pipal-tree (ficus 
religiosa) had got their roots through, and into, every one of 
the fine old buildings. Incidentally, the Pipal, or Bo-tree, is 
the sacred tree of the Hindus, and the story goes that an ardent 
young officer once planted an avenue of them (they make 
wonderful avenues) in a village, in a street inhabited by the 
Bannias (money-lenders). All went well till the trees grew up 
and shaded the shops, when the Bannias petitioned for their 
removal on the ground that beneath their shade they could not 
tell lies, and that unless they could lie their businesses would 
be ruined. A horrid libel, no doubt... 
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I was a very proud young officer marching into Jhansi at the 
head of my Regiment, for it so happened that all the other 
British officers (our full establishment was then only nine) 
were for one reason or another away. We were met by the 
bands of the other units in the station, and ceremonially played 


m. 
Il 


The next point of interest on our march was Gwalior, a 
place of which I was to see a great deal in years to come. It 
may be remembered that early in the 19th century the Maharaja 
Scindia of Gwalior, together with the Peishwa at Poona and 
the Maharaja Holkar of Indore, were among the heads of the 
great Mahratta Confederacy. In 1857 the Gwalior Contingent 
had mutinied, and in the following year the Maharaja took 
refuge with the British at Agra. Gwalior was retaken by Sir Hugh 
Rose, and the Maharaja re-established on the gadi. Ever since 
the Mutiny there had been a British cantonment at Morar, on the 
outskirts of Gwalior, where we also occupied the great fortress. 

During the Mutiny one of our most virulent opponents was 
the Rani of Jhansi, who held her fort against us with great 
courage until we took it. Later on, this fort was handed over 
to Gwalior, so that while the British flag flew over Gwalior, 
the Gwalior flag was flown on Jhansi fort. This anomaly con- 
tinued till 1886 when the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, visited Gwalior 
and carried out the promise made years previously, by which 
the fort at Gwalior was handed back to the Maharaja Scindia. 
At the same time, we ourselves took back the fort at Jhansi. 
The entire British cantonment at Morar was also handed back 
to Gwalior, and, when I saw it, it was kept up just as we had 
left it, and in excellent condition. 7 

When the Regiment passed through in 1888 the Maharaja 
Madho Rao Scindia was a boy of 12, the administration of the 
State being carried on by a Council of Regency. We at once 
became good friends, and our friendship lasted throughout his 
life. Later on, he often insisted on our spending our Christmas 
leave with him, to join in the shooting parties which he loved 
giving and in the course of which he thoroughly enjoyed 
playing practical jokes on his guests. 
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Throughout his life the Maharaja was devoted to his mother, 
and did little or nothing in affairs of State without consulting 
her. I was very touched, when I was in France during the 
Great War, at receiving a telegram from him—‘I know that 
you, my oldest friend, will join me in mourning the death of 
my beloved mother.” He himself died in Paris in 1925. He 
had come to Europe very ill, and King George V had sent his 
own doctor to see him. The latter had hoped to pull him 
through, but the Maharaja had more faith in a native doctor 
for a he had wired and who adopted a form of treatment 
which, unfortunately, was not successful. 

The Maharaja used to tell an amusing shikar story. Gwalior 
is a large State, with an area of more than 26,000 square miles 
and a population of some 3,500,000, and in the vast forests 
there are numbers of tigers. Scindia, however, wished to have 
lion shooting also fs only lions left in India being those in 
the State of Junagadh in Kathiawar), so he asked Lord Kitchener 
if he could get him half a dozen young lions from Africa. This 
was done, and the lions were kept for some months in a very 
large walled enclosure before being turned out into the jungle 
to fend for themselves. Unfortunately, they apparently found 
it difficult to do this, for they took to killing and eating old 
people coming out of an early morning from the jungle villages. 
This kind of thing could not, of course, be allowed, and, since 
the Maharaja was loth to have his lions shot, it was difficult to 
know what to do. At all events, the task of capturing the 
lions was entrusted to a clever Frenchman, by name Auret, who 
was in charge of the State’s shikar department. Auret dis- 
covered that the lions had taken up their abode in a small valley, 
where some old ruins were standing in the jungle, and his first 
step was to have some huge, strong nets made. Then, so the 
story goes, he proceeded to lay down an enormous number of 
oo and extra-sticky fly-papers in the neighbourhood 

equented by the lions. The lions got these on their feet, 
tried to scrape them off with their teeth, plastered them all 
over their faces, and thus blinded themselves !—whereupon 
Auret and his men came along with their nets and rolled up 
each lion in turn. A very tall story, we all thought; yet the 
local people declared that it was true. I suggested to Scindia 
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that he might make money out of it, by offering the manu- 
facturers a testimonial as to the lion-holding properties of their 


fly-papers. 
IV 


On leaving Gwalior we did a long-distance reconnaissance 
through some of the most difficult country I have seen—a 
series of low mud ridges like miniature mountain-ranges, in 
which it was very easy to get lost. However, we got safely 
to the Chambal River, which we crossed partly by fording and 
partly in boats. This brought us into Dholpur territory, and 
thence on through Agra to Muttra. Here we linked up with 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards, with whom we were to be brigaded 
during the [ae Cavalry Concentration at Delhi. 

Among the junior subalterns of the 3rd was William 
Robertson, who in the Great War became a Field-Marshal and 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. From our first meeting 
we became firm friends. Robertson had spent many years 
in the ranks and had been Regimental Sergeant-Major of the 
16th Lancers. He got his commission in the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards at an age when it seemed most improbable that he could 
reach high rank. That he did so was due to his wonderful 
powers of application and determination, coupled with his 
great natural ability and strength of character. He often used 
to talk to me about his prospects, both at this time and later on, 
when we were quartered together at Rawalpindi. Having no 
private income, his position was difficult. He told me that his 
intention had been to transfer to the Indian Supply and Transport 
Corps, but he found himself too old to do this. He used to 
say that as R.S.M. of the 16th he had a full day’s work but 
no worry about mess bills; while now, as a subaltern in the 
3rd, his work was easily got over, but he found it hard to meet 
his expenses. I asked him if he had any bent for learning 
languages: if so, Government paid liberal rewards for passing 
such examinations. He took my advice, and by dint of sheer 
hard work he qualified in Urdu, Pushtu and Persian—achieve- 
ments which brought him to notice and secured for him almost 
at once an appointment in the Intelligence Branch at Simla. 
This led to the Staff College, and ultimately to the great and 
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wonderful career that made him famous. I am bound to say, 
however, that though by hard work and determination he 
could pass these examinations in Oriental languages, his pro- 
nunciation was so indifferent that more than once it was 
necessary to come to his assistance when he was trying to 
converse with Indian troops ! 

It is interesting to recall, too, that while at Simla Robertson 
and my elder brother, Christopher, married the two daughters 
of General Palin, of the Indian Army. 


V 


Our long march to Rawalpindi was broken at Delhi, where 
we formed part of a Cavalry Division—later increased to two 
Divisions—assembled for a Cavalry Concentration under General 
Sir George Luck, the first Inspector-General of Cavalry to be 
appointed in India. Luck was a fine-looking man who was 
often criticised as a ‘ Sergeant-Major,’ but I have never known 
his equal for swinging whole Cavalry Divisions about the 
country and bringing them in long, galloping lines dead on to 
their objective. In those days, many of our Indian cavalry 
regiments were not very efficient—due, I think, to having too 
old men in the higher ranks. Luck very soon found this out, 
and dealt drastically with the trouble. He was a man who 
was never ee to spare either himself or others. 

Two episodes of that big cavalry camp deserve a passing 
mention. 

When the 2nd Division was formed, the command was 
given to my own C.O., Colonel Prinsep. His Division was 
formed on the left bank of the Jumna, some ten miles north 
of Delhi. The XI remained, however, with the 1st Division 
* in Delhi itself. ‘From information received’ it seemed likely 
that the enemy’s cavalry (namely, Colonel Prinsep’s Division) 
would attempt to cross the Jumna by the bridge-of-boats ten 
miles to the north. I was ordered off with my squadron of the 
XI, with two guns of the R.H.A., in an attempt to delay the 
enemy’s crossing. I was told that it should be possible for me 
to hold them up for, perhaps, twenty minutes, which would 
give our Division time to assemble and get out into country 
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favourable to ing the enerhy. It so happened that when 
I got to the bridge (which was quite narrow, though long) I 
found a number of country bullock-carts in the act of crossing. 
I removed all the bullocks and brought them to my side, leaving 
the carts in a long line on the bridge, and then got my two 
guns into action and my squadron dismounted under cover on 
the river-bank. 

Presently the advanced-guard of Prinsep’s Division—the 8th 
Hussars—appeared. Apparently they could not have seen the 
blocking of the bridge, and they evidently hoped to make a 
gallop of it and get across with little loss. As it was, they 
were brought at once to a standstill, and could only open fire 
lined out on the open sand under the full fire of my men and * 
guns. More troops crowded down to the bridge. I kept 
them there a full half-hour, at the end of which time I trotted 
my own men back to meet the 1st Division, which had now 
had plenty of time to form up. _ 

When next I saw Colonel Prinsep, a few days later, he was 
still furious. “I hear you were responsible for blocking the 
bridge-of-boats with those bullock-carts. Let me tell you I very 
nearly ordered that they should all be thrown into the river ; 
and, had I done so, you would have had to pay for the lot.” 

I was most humble. “ Well, Colonel, those carts happened 
to come along just as I was contemplating cutting a couple 
of boats out of the bridge and letting them float downstream. 
In that case you couldn't have got across at all—but I felt I 
mustn’t spoil sport!” He bore no malice. 

The other incident that I remember was at the end of our 
camp when Sir Frederick Roberts, with his H.Q. Staff, had 
come to Delhi. As usual, the manceuvres were to end with a 
march-past. A rehearsal was held, at which regiments went 
past at the regulation gallop pace (then twelve miles an hour), 
which is really no gallop at a but a slow tittup of a canter in 
which all can keep perfect dressing. That evening Stuart 
Beatson of my Regiment, who was acting as brigade-major to 
General Luck, came round and told us that the General was 
horrified at the way we had galloped past ; we reminded him 
of a girls’ school, and he hoped some life would be put into 
our pace next day before the Chief. 
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The next day, after the march-past and trot-past, regiments 
galloped past in line, left in front. We happened to be the 
leading regiment, with our Pathans on the extreme left nearest 
the saluting base. I was commanding our Dogra squadron next 
to them. The officer commanding the base squadron was 
. Yiding a very ‘ hot’ horse who was all for going the pace. This 
started a race in which the Pathans were not going to be left 
behind, and every man galloped for all he was worth. My 
squadron and the rest of the Regiment did the same, followed 
by the seventeen other regiments on parade, each one going 
past in anything up to a dozen ranks. As Colonel St. Quintin 
of the 8th Hussars said: “I started at the head of my Regiment, 
but I wasn’t placed—no, I wasn’t placed. The trumpeters and 
others were well ahead !” | 

General Luck’s order on the following day was rather nice. 
“ The Commander-in-Chief expressed his approval of the march 
past and trot past of the Cavalry Division. His Excellency was kind 
enough to make no remarks about the gallop past.” So typical both 
of Roberts and of General Luck! But the wrath oe the latter 
was easily turned aside. One day he noticed a certain officer, 
when trotting past, saluting with his sword instead of keeping 
it at the ‘carry.’ Luck galloped up to him furiously. ‘‘ What’s 
your name, sir?” he barked. 

“Trotter, sir,” was the nervous reply. 

“Damn you, sir,” shouted the General, “it ought to be 
Walker !’’"—and he was so pleased with his own joke that no 
more was heard of the matter. 

The Cavalry Division at Delhi had been camped all along the 
north side of the famous Ridge. To the best of my recollec- 
tion there were then no buildings there : only the little cemetery 
on the bank of the Najafgarh Canal where those killed in ’57 
were buried. One morning I had the great privilege and 

leasure of riding round with Sir Frederick Roberts and heen 
bin lain details of the siege as he pointed out such landmarks 
as Hindu Rao’s House, the Sammyhouse Battery, the Kashmir 
Gate, and so on. 

It must be remembered that this was only just thirty years 
after the Mutiny, and many relics of the siege were still in 
much their original condition. For instance, Metcalfe House 
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was a charred ruin, its blackened beams strewn on the floors 
and signs of marauding jackals everywhere. Inside the Kashmir 
Gate, the St. James’s “ Mutiny’ church was in regular use, and 
its old gilt ball-and-cross, riddled with bullets, stood as a 
memorial in the churchyard. So far as I know, this is the only 
church in India to have been built entirely by the generosity 
of one man. He was Colonel ni Skinner, and inside the 
church the pew marked * The Skinners’ still retains its place. 

Colonel Skinner was one of the old British adventurers who 
went out to India to carve out a fortune. He took service 
with the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, rose high, and in 1803 
raised for the Gwalior State Forces the regiment now known 
as Skinner’s Horse, which came over to the British service 
shortly after the battle of Delhi. Skinner was evidently a man 
of catholic tastes and a ‘ Liberal Unionist,’ for it is said that he 
had three wives—one Christian, one Hindu, and one Muham- 
madan—and that before his death he built, by way of thanks- 
giving, a Christian church, a Hindu temple, and a Muhammadan 
mosque. In the church at Delhi there is a beautiful white 
marble pulpit, on which is carved the traditional sacred mono- 
gram JHS. A tale is told how, when Skinner first saw this, 
he protested: “They’ve got my initials wrong. I’m a 
J.S., not ap !’’ His family is still represented on the large 
fagir that he obtained at Hansi in the southern Punjab. 


VI 


Our camp of exercise at Delhi ended just before Christmas, 
1888, and we then continued our march northward through 
Karnal to Ambala. The former had been a ‘ frontier station ’ 
before we took over the Punjab, and in the stables I noticed 
regimental devices of the 3rd Hussars that must have been 
executed during the ‘forties. When we passed through, there 
was at Karnal a very fine horse-breeding farm belonging to 
General Parrott, who had settled there on retirement. In his 
wisdom he had imported from England some really good 
stallions and mares, all thoroughbreds, which he showed us ; 
and when on his death, a year or two later, his stud was broken 
up, we had the foresight to purchase several of his best mares 
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for our own stud farm at Probynabad, where they proved of 
great value. 

When we reached Ambala we felt we had left the best part 
of our march behind us, for we were now getting out of the 
sporting districts. From Nowgong onwards, we had had a 

clightfal time in this respect. We would set out very early 
each morning, and march an average of about eighteen miles 
to the next camping-ground. The early start was most neces- 
sary, for immediately on arrival the syce or grasscutter employed 
by each juree, or pair of men, would set out with his mule or 
pony to forage round the country to obtain the grass necessary 
to feed their three animals. By modern standards this may 
sound a somewhat hand-to-mouth existence, but it answered 
well enough. Men and animals kept wonderfully fit, and from 
the Government standpoint it was a very cheap way of doing 
things, especially since the grass was not paid for—as it should 
have been. The officers would attend stables, see that men and 
horses were comfortably settled in and that all was in readiness 
for the next day’s march. After that, we generally had the 
day free either oe shooting or, at times, pig-sticking, or even 
a football match with the local school if the camp happened 
to be near a village. 

I myself never had the good fortune to be stationed where 
pig-sticking was available. It is a grand sport, and I know 
of few delights to be compared with that of meeting a great, 
strong, heavy fighting boar coming at you for all he is worth. 
The more you i of it, the more. strongly it seems to grip you. 
Like polo, it is not a cheap amusement and few can afford to 
indulge in both. Pig-sticking, by the way, is essentially a 
Sent sport and the pig-sticker is warmly welcomed in out- 
lying villages. I have often known cases when a few boars 
have taken possession of coveted patches of sugar-cane into 
which the villagers dared not venture, and the arrival of horse- 
men has resulted in an immediate appeal for help in turning 
out and killing the pigs. 

With half a dozen others I was initiated into this sport by 
Stuart Beatson, at a summer camp not far from Allahabad. We 
pitched our camp under some of the huge trees that abound 
in those parts—immense banyans with their aerial roots, capable 
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of providing cover for the whole camp, men and horses ; 
large country mango-trees, the small stringy fruit of which 
would feed a village for days in times of famine; or the tall 
saimal cotton-trees (bombax malabarica), with its dense and 
splendid shade. And we needed shade, at that time of the 
year. We used to pig-stick from dawn till it became really 
hot, and again in the evening; and in the interval we were 
glad to lie under the shady trees in no more than a minimum 
of clothing. 

To digress again for a moment, this mention of Stuart Beatson 
reminds me how great a figure he later became in Jodhpur, 
where he was loved and almost worshipped by the Rathor 
Rajputs with whom he lived for several years while organising 
their troops, later so well known as the Sardar Risala or Jodhpur 
Cavalry. It is not too much to say that during those years 
Beatson lived as a Rajput, and was admitted into close brother- 
hood by them. To his initiative was due the formation of the 
admirable polo teams representing the various States; in fact, 
with old Sir Pertab Singh, who was then Regent, he was 
responsible for transforming polo into a first-class tournament 
game in the States. And when Jodhpur had shown what it 
could do in this way, the example was soon followed by 
Patiala, Alwar, Bhopal, and later by Kashmir and other States, 
all of which have given us such wonderful exhibitions of the 
game. In Jodhpur, too, pig-sticking became almost child’s 
play in the hands of Sir Pertab and his Sardars, who scorned 
to carry spears and would kill their pig with a sword or Rajput 
dagger—a feat that requires considerable nerve and a sure hand 
at close quarters. 

Stuart Beatson’s name has another claim to fame among 
riders, for he was the inventor of the now so popular Jodhpur 
‘ breeches. Seeing the Rajputs wearing their beautiful ge 
white cotton breeches (tight from the ankle to above the knee, 
and then very baggy) as their ordinary everyday dress, he 
decided to have made for himself proper whipcord riding- 
breeches of the same pattern. His enterprise has brought 
comfort to many thousands of riders, or at any rate to those 
who have not big calves ! | 

During these years Beatson steeped himself in Indian customs 
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and folk-lore, and I myself owe much to his knowledge and 
enthusiasm. He later became Inspector-General of Imperial 
Service Troops in India, but unfortunately died before the 
War of 1914-18. 


VII 


From Ambala we marched another 100 miles to Jullundur, 
near which is the State of Kapurthala. We were invited to 
enjoy some days’ pig-sticking in Kapurthala, and it was in the 
course of this visit that I first met the Maharaja Jagatjit Singh, 
whom I was to know well in after-years. He was then a boy 
of eight, and weighed as many stone ; in fact, he managed to 
keep his weight level with his years till he was about nineteen, 
by which time he was a mountain of a man. Then in some 
mysterious way he contrived to reduce it to such an extent that, 
to-day, I doubt if he scales more than twelve stone, though he 
stands a good six feet. 

From Jullundur to Amritsar, where I saw for the first time 
the Sikh holy of holies—the famous Golden Temple. Next to 
Lahore, where were my friends, the Lyalls. Then on to 
Wazirabad, where the railway bridge of 14 miles spans the 
Chenab River, and so to Jhelum whence many of our Muham- 
madans were recruited. Here was a troublesome crossing of 
the Jhelum River with its innumerable branches and sandbanks ; 
but on the further bank we were welcomed by our old and 
good friends of that magnificent regiment, the 18th Bengal 
Lancers, then commanded by Colonel Arthur Broome. The 
latter and our Colonel Prinsep were great rivals in a friendly 
way, each having a justifiably high opinion of his own merits, 
but a very poor one of the other's ! : 

By the middle of February, 1889, we marched into Rawal- 
pindi. The King’s Dragoon Guards, then commanded by 
Colonel Napier, sent their band to meet us and play us in. It 
is interesting to recall that soon after our arrival we exchanged 
our hard-kicking Snider carbine for the very superior smaller- 
bore Martini-Henry. 

Our march from Nowgong had taken us roughly four 
months. I most devoutly wish that every young officer in India 
to-day could have such marching experiences as I have men- 
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tioned. I have always felt that during those four months I 
learnt more about India, its peoples and customs, than would 
have come my way during an equal number of years passed in 
cantonments. One learnt, especially under the Sillidar Cavalry 
system, to fend for one’s men and oneself in all circumstances. 
Difficulties which would ordinarily have been regarded as hard 
to surmount, disappeared with experience and the use of common 
sense. Moreover, the long daily marches with one’s men helped 
one to get to know them fealty well, to enter into their lives 
and become truly fond of them. 

Unfortunately, marching has become more and more expen- 
sive with the passing years. It is now much cheaper to move 
troops by rail, and this plan is generally adopted—a thousand 
pities. Later on, too, an even more undesirable custom grew 
up, again in the interests of economy: cavalry regiments on 
relief were ordered to leave their horses behind, and the men 
of the two regiments concerned were sent by train to their 
new stations, taking over each other’s horses on arrival. This 
seemed to me so entirely contrary to the fine old cavalry spirit, 
under which the man is taught to regard his horse as a part of 
himself, that when I became Commander-in-Chief I insisted on 
cutting down the number of reliefs in order to provide, if 
necessary, funds to permit of marching. 


CHAPTER V 


I 


We had not been long in Rawalpindi when to my sur- 
prise (since I was so junior), and much to my delight, Colonel 
Prinsep appointed me adjutant of the Regiment. This position 
brought hard work but also a great deal of pleasure, for it 
necessitated a great intimacy of contact with the men and enabled 
me to hear much about their homes, their ambitions and their 
troubles. ‘ Sahib, word has come that both my bullocks are 
dead. Ruin faces us—what are we to do? It is to be feared 
that I must ‘cut my name’ (i.e., take my discharge).” The 
problem would be amicably discussed, and we would probably 
agree that a loan from regimental funds would avert the threat- 
ened disaster. 

The Indian cavalry regiment has no Riding-Master, so the 
adjutant has not only to supervise all the foot-drill, riding- 
school, recruits, musketry, and so on, but is also responsible for 
the training of all remounts—something like 70 a year. In days 
gone by the young Australian horses were terribly wild and 
took much handling and breaking, but the patience of the 
Indian sowar is remarkable and I can scarcely remember a case 
of failure to subdue and train even the most vicious of buck- 
jumpers. With the constant training of men and horses, as 
each trained batch passed into the ranks only to be replaced by 
a new and raw consignment, I felt very much like the unfortu- 
nate Sisyphus ; and though I trust I was never guilty of all the 
crimes attributed to that mythological sinner, I often sympathised 
with him. “ And Sisyphus an huge round stone did reele against 
an hill, ne might from labour lin.” + 

Thanks to greater care and better handling in Australia, the 

1 Spenser, The Faerie Queen (Lin = cease, desist). 
64 
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young Walers imported to-day are of quite a different character. 
It is rare indeed to find an ‘outlaw’ among them. 

I have already said that the XI had two squadrons of Sikhs 
to one each of Dogras and Mussalmans, and it was therefore 
natural that, as adjutant, I should get a good insight into the 
Sikh character and form a great admiration for their soldierly 
qualities. Sikhism, as such, dates from the time of our Tudors, 
when a Hindu fakir, by name Nanak, lost patience with Hindu 
pantheism and what he considered the arrogance of the Brah- 
mins. He started a sect that should recognise and worship one 
God alone, and he was quickly joined by many sikhs, or disciples. 
Nanak was the first Guru, or Teacher, and he was succeeded 
by nine others, the tenth being the great Guru Govind Singh. 
It was Govind who welded the Sikhs into a military body or 
‘church militant’; and, though terribly persecuted by the 
Muhammadan rulers of: the Punjab, they held their own and - 
now form a solid body of some 3,000,000 men. The discipline 
of their religion forbids them to cut their hair or wear a helmet 
or hat, and they are thus easily recognised by their big curled 
beards and large turbans. ' 

Time and again the Sikhs have proved themselves magnificent 
soldiers, refusing to accept defeat and ready, with their backs 
to the wall, to hold out to the last. ‘The enemy have got 
into the fort. Shall I go on signalling, or shall I take a rifle 2” 
—such was the last signal message (so peculiarly characteristic 
of a Sikh) sent by a young sepoy of the 36th Sikhs from the 
small post of Saragarhi on the Samana to his commanding 
officer at Fort Lockhart in 1897, just before the start of the 
= ag into Tirah. The garrison of that small post was 

illed to a man. 

Guru Govind Singh, the tenth Guru, decided that he should 
also be the last, for he did not believe that human nature could 
be relied on always to produce men of the type suitable for 
the leadership of the Sikhs. He therefore ordaiied that on 
his death the actual Book of the Sikh Scriptures—the Granth 
Sahib—should be regarded as the spiritual head of the Sikh 
people. Such it has ever remained, and the Sikhs are now 
what might be described as a theocracy. 

The Indian Army does much to foster and keep pure the 
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Sikh religion, with its worship of the One God. A Sikh priest, 
known as a Granthi, is maintained in every regiment enlisting 
Sikhs, and it is his office to read the Granth Sahib regularly 
and to instruct recruits in Gurmakhi. The major festivals of 
Sikhism are observed as far as possible as regimental holidays, 
and it was always our custom to attend the Gurdwara (Sikh 
temple) on such occasions. I sincerely hope that this practice 
is being kept up, for the men think much of having their British 
officers with them in the Gurdwara, to listen to c reading of 
the sacred Book and partake of a mouthful of their Kurra Pershad. 
On the line of march in a Sikh regiment the Granth Sahib is 
carried by some of the men in the place of honour at the head 
of the column, wrapped in a fine silk cloth and attended by 
a Sikh escort. 


pa 


Times at Rawalpindi were strenuous, for it was a real ‘ den 
of soldiery ’ with the largest garrison in India, and very different 
from peaceful little Nowgong. In addition to the normal 
local exercises we annually anid part in large military concen- 
trations. Sir Thomas Baker, who had been one of Roberts’s 
brigadiers in Kabul, was commanding the Division when we 
arrived, but he was afterwards succeeded by Sir William Elles, 
a man to whom we all became very devoted. 

Towards the end of 1890 the Commander-in-Chief decided 
to carry out large-scale manceuvres in the vicinity of Attock, 
where, on a double-decker bridge, road and railway cross the 
Indus. He wished to make a practical test of the Attock defences 
which had been constructed in 1884-5, when it was thought 
that a Russian attack on India was imminent. Large forces 
were now assembled in Peshawar and Rawalpindi under Gen- 
erals Keene and Elles respectively, the former with orders to 
attack the Attock defences and, if possible, push on to ’Pindi. 
The XI formed part of the Cavalry Brigade in the defending 
force. 

One episode of those manceuvres is worthy of record as 
an illustration of how history may repeat itself. Our R.H.A. 
battery (“T’) was commanded by Major Long, one of the 
best and smartest of Horse Gunners, who had brought his 
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battery to a state of perfection as regards men, horses and 
equipment. During our advance over country that was fairly 
open to view, but cut up by large nullahs and patches of 
thick sugar-cane, Long spotted a position some way in front 
from which he hoped to be able to shell the enemy. He 
limbered-up and galloped hard along the Grand Trunk Road, 
which ran through our line of advance. As escort to his 
guns he had a troop of my Regiment. On reaching a 
bend in the road he found an enemy battery in position, but 
he was travelling so fast that he had to go on, circle round 
their guns, and retire greatly crestfallen, as he was of course 
put out of action by the umpires. Somewhat indignantly, he 
asked me why his cavalry escort had not warned and protected 
him: to which I could only reply that he had given no hint 
of his intentions, and that, in any case, moving at that pace 
along the straight road, no cavalry could have kept up with 
him over the broken country on the flanks... . It was at 
the battle of Colenso, long afterwards, that history repeated 
itself. Long was now commanding Buller’s artillery, and the 
General had great confidence in him ; but, though a real gallant 
officer, Long was obsessed by the idea that he * must shove his 

as far forward as possible’—a commendable enough 
ambition within reason, but surely not one to be followed to 
the extent of coming within rifle range of the enemy and for- 
feiting one’s own long-range advantage! So Buller lost his 


As a test of the Attock defences those manceuvres of 1890 
were a disappointment, for heavy rain, continuing day after 
day, put a premature and indecisive end to them. They 
concluded with a march-past by some 18,000 men. 

Two or three years later we marched down the Grand Trunk 
Road to Muridke, near Lahore, to take part in one of the large 
Cavalry Concentrations there under our old friend, General 
Luck. At the last of these, in 1893, I waas delighted to be given 
the command of a composite regiment of Imperial Service 
cavalry formed from squadrons of Lancers from: the States of 
Jind and Nabha, neither State being in a position to maintain 
a complete regiment. I thoroughly enjoyed this experience, 
though I had no other British officer with me eae ee the 
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camp. It was on this occasion that I first met John French, 
who at that time was commanding the 19th Hussars at Ban- 
galore and had come to Muridke to command the brigade which 
included my Jind and Nabha Lancers. I really appreciated 
serving under him, but he could never quite get hold of the 
correct nomenclature of my composite regiment. He did not 
speak the language, and when excited would refer to us as 
the ‘Jubber Lancers’! At the end of the camp he was good 
enough to report that my Lancers had acquitted themselves 
every bit as efficiently as the regular regiments in his brigade ; 
and this he attributed to my handling of them, which was nice 
of him. I did not meet him again till South Africa. 

This was the last big camp that Lord Roberts attended before 
leaving India. He assembled all the officers after the final 
review (at which, by the way, the Delhi gallop-past episode 
was not repeated) and made us a delightful speech ; and I think 
he was much affected when we all turned up at the station to 
see him off to Lahore. He was certainly a really great little 
man: very far-seeing, full of courage, vastly experienced, 
and loved by all. I am glad to say I was privileged to serve 
on his Staff for a short time in South Africa in 1901. 


I 


In ’Pindi I always looked forward to the annual Military 
Tournament and Assault-at-Arms for which, as adjutant, I had 
to train our men. They were always keen on their tent-pegging, 
jumping, and displays of horsemanship, and they cally man- 
aged to put up an excellent show. For two years running 
I had the good fortune to carry off the shield for “ Best Officer- 
at-Arms ’—which seemed to me only right, as a Cavalry adju- 
tant! One year this was decided by officers choosing their 
own weapons and fighting all comers. As in duty bound I 
chose the lance, which I was always happy to use. The next 
year the shield went to the officer winning the greatest number 
of events—tent-pegging, jumping, sword v. sword, fencing, 
and so on. I felt myself lucky to defeat my old friend ‘ Wullie’ 
Robertson, who had had a great reputation when in the 16th 
"Lancers ; in fact, I only won through having a handier horse. 


— ee 
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I had another old friend and schoolfellow at ’Pindi in those 
days—Francis Younghusband, of the K.D.G.s. Already he 
had made a reputation as an enterprising and intrepid traveller 
and mountaineer, and he was, as all the world knows, destined 
for even greater fame in that sphere. It so happened that he 
was staying with me for a few days before starting off on one 
of his great journeys, this time to Kashgar and Central Asia, 
and he told me how much he wished that he had a good 
Muhammadan to accompany him, who could sketch and gener- 
ally make himself useful in marching and camping. It chanced 
that one of our own men, by name Shahzad Mir, had just 
returned from the Roorkee Engineering College, where he 
had taken a long course of surveying and obtained a good 
certificate ; and as I was for the time being the only British 
officer present with the XI, I took it upon myself to arrange 
for Shahzad Mir to go with Younghusband. The Colonel, 
on his return, quite approved my action. 

I remember, by the way, the Colonel telling me that when 
he had applied for leave in spite of the fact that no British officer 
but myself, a subaltern, would be left with the Regiment, the 
General had been inclined to demur—to be told by the Colonel 
that “a Regiment that can’t look after itself for ten days can’t 
be worth much!” Such was the result of our training in the 
old days when, of our full establishment of nine, plus a medical 
officer, there were seldom more than three or four British 
officers present with the Regiment at any one time. At the 
present time I think the units in which officers can get the best 
training in this kind of self-reliance and initiative are the bat- 
talions of Militia or Scouts on the North-West Frontier, because 
quite junior officers, seconded to these units, have to rely so 
much on their own wits, be responsible for a large number of 
men, and make daily rounds of distant outposts to see that all 
is well. It was for this reason that I made my son, after a few 
years with the Regiment, do a tour of duty with the Kurram 
Militia which, with its headquarters at Parachinar, is as good 
a corps for this purpose as any I know. 

In 1891 the Tsarevitch, afterwards the Tsar Nicholas II of 
Russia, visited India. Among other places to which he came 
was Lahore, and Sir James Lyall asked me to lend a hand in 
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helping to look after him. We arranged a shoot for him in 
the Government forest at Changa-Manga, near Lahore, but 
sport there must have been so tame compared with that obtain- 
able in Russia that I thought it very polite of him to enjoy it as 
much as he appeared to do. The Tsarevitch was indeed the 
antithesis of the haughty autocrat one might have expected. 
I have never met a more quiet and peices man, and he 
seemed almost grateful to anyone who went up to speak to 
him. He came to Lahore at an awkward period of his life, so 
far as his appearance was concerned, for he had never shaved 
and his cheeks and chin were covered with a soft down. Later, 
of course, he grew a proper beard. 

It may be recalled that some time afterwards he was appointed 
Colonel of the Royal Scots Greys. When this was gazetted, 
the Commanding Officer of the Greys said to his batman, 
‘Have you heard the news ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“The Tsar of Russia has been appointed Colonel of the 
Regiment.” 

“Indeed, sir !”’ returned the batman; and then, after due 
thought : “ And can he hold both appointments at once, sir ?” 
. . . Poor Nicholas! Had he been a free agent, I think there 
is little doubt as to which of the two he would have preferred 
to retain. 


IV 


We always had good polo throughout the years we spent 
at Rawalpindi, and nearly every year we played in two tourna- 
ments—the Bengal Cavalry, and the Punjab Tournament at 
Lahore during Christmas Week. For some years previously 
the latter had been the perquisite of the XII Bengal Cavalry, 
which used to play a team consisting of one British officer and 
three of their Indian officers or N.C.O.s. The captain of the 
team at its start was Captain Ulick Browne, afterwards Lord 
Sligo, and among the Indian N.C.O.s was Hira Singh, who 
in his day was reputed to be the best player in the country. 
So good was he that the then Maharaja of Patiala took him into 
his own State forces. He rose to the rank of colonel, and 
was for long the mainstay of the famous Patiala team. 
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In those days I got to know Mr. Lockwood Kipling, 
father of Rudyard Kipling. He was the Curator of the Lahore 
Museum, and it was a wonderful experience to go round it 
with him, for he was full of interesting information on a 
bewildering varicty of subjects. Rudyard Kipling himself 
acknowledged how considerable was his debt to his father for 
accurate details of Indian customs, folklore, and caste practices : 
the multitude of ethnological minutiz that give his books so 
authentic an atmosphere. Readers of Kim will recall that the 
very attractive illustrations are the work of Lockwood Kipling, 
and I know I am right in saying that much of the letterpress 
was also inspired by him. Rudyard Kipling never forgot his 
- Indian friends, and up to the time of his death, whenever we 
met, he would greet me with hands clasped together and the 
Hindu salutation of * Ram-Ram.’ 


V 


It was in 1891 that I had my first chance of seeing active | 


service. A force was concentrated under General Elles with 
the object of entering the Black Mountain country, known as 
Hazara, where the tribesmen had been raiding our territory 
and making frequent attacks on British officers. Two squadrons 
of the Regiment formed part of the force that assembled in 
the vicinity of Darband, on the Indus. As a matter of fact 
it proved to be a somewhat unsatisfactory expedition, and 
little was effected by it. 

The réle assigned to the cavalry was unusual, for it consisted 
largely of escorting convoys of boats up and down the river. 
During a part of this campaign we were quartered at the little 
town of Amb, the headquarters of a local Nawab, and we were 
consequently given the nickname of ‘Ambugs.’ In the fort 
at Amb the Nawab’s local artificers were able to turn out a few 
quite passable rifled screw-guns, on the model of our mountain 

llery weapons. Later on, incidentally, the Afridi gun- 
smiths of the Kohat Pass became renowned for their beautifully 
made rifles, which at first sight looked exactly like our own 
te rifles, though being made of softer metal they did not 

t well. 


i 
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The only hard fighting of that expedition occurred when 
a detachment of what were called the ‘Hindustani Fanatics’ 
made a desperate. attack one night on a company of the 4th 
Sikhs at Ghazikot, on the river. The fanatics were descendants 
of the mutineers of 1857, and were known as ‘ Hindustani,’ 
not because they were Hindus, but because they had originally 
come from ‘Hindustan.’ On the night in question they 
came in nearly naked and with their bodies oiled, and succeeded 
in cutting up a number of the Sikhs before being driven off 
by my fed father-in-law, Sir Benjamin Bromhead, a man 
of the most impetuous and dauntless bravery. He was com- 
manding the 32nd Pioneers farther along the river, and directl 
_ he heard the heavy firing—it was a very dark night—he f 
in his quarter-guard and at their head doubled off to the relief 
of the Sikhs. The fanatics were nearly all killed, absolutely 
refusing to surrender. 

I think that was probably (and certainly in India) the last 
time that any of our troops went on active service in blue or 
scarlet, for although the rest of the*force were in khaki the 
XI still retained their blue kurtas for all purposes. These we 
continued to wear till March 1893, despite all opposition. 
Remember, the men had to pay for every pennyworth of their 
clothing. During the Black Mountain campaign a certain 
Staff officer, who hated seeing us in blue, issued an order : 
“The troops are reminded that the followers of the Nawab 
of Amb are dressed in blue. The XI Bengal Lancers are also 
in blue.” 

One last memory of that rather ineffectual campaign. A 
press correspondent, wiring home details of an action, ended 
his despatch by saying, “ Dhoolies took off the wounded ”— 
a dhoolie being the Indian equivalent of a stretcher. Our joy 
may be imagined when a home newspaper elaborated this 
into: “The ferocious Dhoolies swept down from the hills 
and carried off the wounded !”’ 


1j.¢ India south of the Punjab. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V 
Order of Battle of the Black Mountain Expedition, 1891 : 
Major-GENERAL W. K. Ettes, C.B. 


Left or River Column Right or Tilli Column 


3 guns, No. r Mountain Battery, No. 9 Mountain Battery, R.A. 
R.A. Ist Bn. Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

3 guns, Derajat Mountain Battery. 11th Bengal Infantry. 

2nd Bn. Seaforth Highlanders. | Wing, 32nd Pioneers. 


H.Q. Wing, 32nd Pioneers. 2nd Bn. sth Gurkha Rifles, 
Guides Infantry, P.F.F. PEF. 

4th Sikhs, P.F.F. The Khyber Rifles. 

37th Dogras. 


DIVISIONAL TROOPS 
XI Bengal Lancers. 28th Bengal Infantry. 
3 guns, Derajat Mountain Bat- No. 4 Coy., Bengal Sappers and 
tery. Miners. 


CHAPTER VI 


I 


In 1893 Lord Lansdowne, the Viceroy, offered me the adju- 
tancy of his Body Guard. I accepted with pleasure, though 
it was with regret that I gave up the corresponding appointment 
in my Regiment. By a curious regulation of those days one 
could not retain a regimental adjutancy on promotion to captain, 
and the day of my own promotion was now at hand. There 
was no such restriction in connection with the Body Guard 
appointment. 

Also, I had recently had the great good fortune to meet one 
who was to mean so much to me throughout my life, and for 
whose loving care I can never be sufficiently Seta and thankful. 
Jenny Bromhead had come out to India as a young girl to be 
with her father, and since our marriage I can most truthfully 
- declare that “ We've been together now for forty years, and 
it don’t seem a day too much!” It was on returning from our ~ 
honeymoon that the regimental babu-poet greeted us with the 
following stanza : 


Welcome, welcome, welcome to Lieut. Birdwood 
Who was a very flower of youth from childhood. 
Oh Lord, pour out thy blessings kind 

Upon this pair of stag and hind ! 

My wife, I remember, was a little doubtful as to the zsthetic 
quality of the verse. 

My appointment to the Viceroy’s Body Guard brought us 
five very happy and peaceful years, except during my absence 
on the Tirah campaign. The Body Guard consists of two. 
British officers and 120 Indian ranks. These latter were half 
Sikhs and half Punjabi Mussalmans, and a minimum height 
standard of six feet was strictly enforced. It would be hard to 
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find a finer body of men anywhere, which is only natural when 
one considers the wide field from which they are selected. 
They were mounted on 15:2 Walers, also specially selected. 
The small establishment of the Body Guard enabled the officers 
to devote the closest attention to its training, and to ensure that 
the drill and turn-out were as near perfection as possible. An 
extremely high standard was in fact maintained, and the Body 
Guard was greatly admired by all who saw it. 

The life was delightful for a young married couple, in the 
lovely surroundings of Dehra Dun. The work was not too 
exacting, yet sufficient to keep one pleasantly occupied. Our 
Commandant was ‘Jim’ Turner who, with his wife, has ever 
since those days been numbered among our best friends. He 
was an exceptionally smart and able officer : very keen on every 
detail of his work, an excellent linguist, a splendid horseman, 
and an equally good judge of a horse. When we were in 
Calcutta he was well able to give a lead to all the younger men 
in the very stiff paper-chases that were held weekly during the 
winter. 

Both at Calcutta and at Dehra Dun the Body Guard had its 
own small cantonment, and we took much pleasure in trying 
to improve these, especially that at Dehra Dun. We spent 
many happy hours gardening, and I like to think that our suc- 

. cessors have benefited from our toils. Polo with the 2nd Gurkhas 
_and the Mountain Battery officers was good and regular, and 
there was plenty of shooting to be had. 

Every autumn we marched to Saharunpur and entrained there 
for a returning to Dehra in April. At Calcutta there 

were many State functions, and in those days many more Indian 
Princes visited there than is now the case. These would one 
and all call on the Viceroy, who would later return the visit in 
state, escorted by the Body Guard. The Commandant and 
I were responsible for all duties connected with Levees and 
similar State occasions and parades. Calcutta in the winter 
was a gay and pleasant place, and it was a change from up-country 
life to meet the great mercantile, commercial and judicial society 
who form the life of Calcutta, and who seemed to go out of 
their way to show us kindness during our few winter months 


with them. By April, Calcutta would be getting muggy, and 
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it was a joy to get back to our cool Dehra gardens and the 
thatched house where, in due course, our elder girl was born. 

In January, 1894, Lord Lansdowne left India. His departure, 
and that of Lady Lansdowne, were much regretted. I always 
considered him quite the model Viceroy—able, hard-working, 
ripely experienced, and, like his predecessor, courteous to all. 
Lady Lansdowne, too, had been much beloved. With them 
went Bill Beresford, probably the best-known man in India 
after his long tenure of the Military Secretaryship. For many 
years after his departure his name remained a household word at 
the Viceregal Court. | 

Lord Lansdowne was succeeded by Lord Elgin who, with 
Lady Elgin, showed us a great deal of kindness during the next 
four years. Looking back now, I cannot help being struck by 
the relatively easy and almost leisurely time enjoyed by the 
three Viceroys under whom I had then served—Lords Dufferin, 
Lansdowne and Elgin—compared with the anxious and difficult 
periods in store for some of their successors. 

Lord Lansdowne had one quality which meant much in his 
official relations with the Indian Princes. He ordered his com- 
ings and goings in accordance with a strictly literal interpretation 
of the adage that ‘ Punctuality is the privilege of Princes,’ and 
could always be relied on to appear at precisely the correct 
minute—a feat rarely achieved by his successor. Years later, 
when shooting with Lord Kitchener in one of the native States, 
we overheard a discussion between some State officials as to 
the time they should warn us to start next morning, when an 
early move would be essential. Eventually we were amused 
to hear them decide that “ these, being military gentlemen, are 
#38 to be punctual, so we can ask them to start at 5.30 instead 
of 5”! 

It was during my early days at Dehra Dun that I shot my first 
tiger. In after years I must have shot at least a score of them 
in Gwalior, Hyderabad, and Central India, but—not unnaturally, 
perhaps—that first one has always been, for me, the Tiger. In 
those times the Government kept a few elephants at Dehra for 
transport purposes, and we were occasionally able to borrow 
these for shikar. I borrowed one, and set out into the forests 


with a small party to shoot stag and bear, but reliable news of 
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a ‘* kill’ at once switched me to tiger. From a machan in 
a tree I got sight of the tiger and wounded him, whereupon he 
got off into cover in the thick jungle. I then transferred myself 
to the elephant and proceeded to walk up the wounded beast, 
with exciting results. The tiger charged. I hit him again with 
one barrel but missed with the other, and he then sprang on the 
elephant, seizing the pad with his teeth. Had I had a revolver 
I could have placed the barrel in his mouth. As it was, I reloaded 
quickly and despatched him. He turned out to be only a 
moderate-sized brute with a very large forearm, but he certainly 
gave memore satisfaction than any of the others shot in later years. 


8 


In 1897, after some years of comparative peace and quiet over 
the North-West Frontier, a wave of unrest swept nearly the 
whole length of the border from Chitral to Baluchistan—encour- 
aged, of course, by the mullahs. In 1895 an outbreak in the 
north had necessitated the despatch of a large expedition to 
relieve Chitral, where our Political Agent was besieged after 
a sudden tribal rising and the murder of the Mehtar (i.e. the 
‘Heaven-born ’—the Ruler of Chitral). On that occasion, 
however, the trouble had been confined almost entirely to 
Chitral itself. , | 

In 1897 the trouble came to a head. On the roth June there 
was an outrage at Maizar in the Tochi when the Political Officer, 
Mr. Gee, was shot dead, and his escort lost three British officers 
killed and three wounded. Only by the gallantry and superb 
leadership of Subadar Narain Singh of the 1st Sikhs, P.F.F., did 
the entire force escape annihilation. In August, the Afridis 
captured our forts of Landi Kotal and Ali Masjid, situated 
respectively at the head and centre of the Khyber Pass; and 

’ though only a part of the tribes were at that time involved, it 
' was not long before the trouble spread. The Afridis and 
Orakzais who inhabit the high plateau of Tirah had always 
considered their mountain fastnesses inviolable and boasted that 
it was not possible for us to lift their purdah. They were now 
to discover that this was not the case. It was estimated that 
the Afridis’ fighting strength was 27,000 and that of the Orakzais 
25,000, and of these roughly half may have been engaged against 
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us. The concentration of a very considerable force was therefore 
essential to deal with such numbers in a difficult and hostile 
country, with no satisfactory lines of communication possible. 

The Government decided to raise such a force under the 
command of Sir William Lockhart, a very popular officet’ who 
had the respect and confidence of all on the Frontier. In 1891 
he had led a most successful expedition into the Miranzai Valley, 
and attained all his objectives both there and in the Khanki Valley 
to the north of the Samana Ridge, on the high ground of which 
were erected the posts known as Fort Lockhart and Fort Cavag- 
nari. The force now placed at Lockhart's disposal for the 
expedition into Tirah numbered some 40,000 men, with a vast 
amount of transport. Much of the fighting had to be done 
over a terrain at extreme difficulty where at first camels, but 
later only mules, in single file, could be used. 

After some sharp fighting along the Kohat-Kurram border 
in August, 1897, a force of about 8000 Orakzais attacked the 
posts on the Samana which were then held by some s00 men 
of the 36th Sikhs. The majority of the latter were in Fort 
Lockhart and Gulistan (Fort Cavagnari), with detachments in 
five smaller posts along the ridge, which stands about 3600 feet 
high. Between the two main forts was the post of Saragarhi, 
which was manned by twenty-one sepoys of ie 36th Sikhs and 
which provided an essential link in the visual signalling system 
between the two forts. I have already referred to the gallant 
stand made by the Sikhs at this post of Saragarhi when it was 
attacked by some six thousand of the enemy, including a number 
of local tribesmen, Rabbia Khels, who had been employed in 
building the post and were evidently aware of the defects in its 
flank defences. Some of these men got close up under the walls, 
where there was a dead angle, and contrived to make a breach 
with pick and hammer. Through this the enemy swarmed in, 
and every man of the tiny garrison, fighting with magnificent 
determination to the last, was killed. The bodies of the dead 
were then stripped and mutilated. Those who do not know the 
Frontier find it difficult to credit the cruel and deadly antagonism 
that exists between the fanatical tribesmen on one side, and 
Sikhs and Hindus on the other. After the capture by our troops 
of the village of Lakki, on the slopes above Hangu, we found 
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the skins of two Sikhs who had been captured, flayed (probably 
alive), and hung up near the small village masjid. 

After the fall of Saragarhi the tribesmen turned their wrath 
on Gulistan, which was garrisoned by 175 rifles of the 36th Sikhs 
under* fhe command of Major Des Voeux, whose anxieties must 
have been particularly terrible since it had been impossible to 
evacuate beforehand his wife, nurse, and small child. During 
most desperate attacks on the fort from close range the Sikhs 
twice charged out on foot, killing many of the enemy and so 
disheartening them that, on the appearance of a relieving force 
from Fort Lockhart, they hastily retired, vigorously pursued by 
Sikhs who for fifty hours had been subjected to the continuous 
strain of very severe fighting, without a moment’s relaxation. 
Every single man had had to be used to man the walls, even 
the wounded returning cheerfully to their posts as soon as their 
injuries had been roughly dressed. 


v0 


The relief of Gulistan was carried out by Major-General 
Yeatman-Biggs, whom I had known well while folding the 
adjutancy of the XI Bengal Lancers in Rawalpindi. At that 
time Yeatman-Biggs had been a colonel, commanding the Royal 
Artillery there. In years gone by he had served under Gordon 
in his * ever-victorious army * in China, and it was at that time, 
I believe, that he contracted the dysentery from which he never 
wholly recovered. He had come to India first when already 
a colonel, and had consequently had no chance of getting to 
know much of the country, its peoples, or the language. Being 
a man of great intelligence and versatility, and having an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, this deficiency had irked him, and he used 
to get me to take him round our lines, introduce the Indian 
officers to him, and act as his interpreter in talking to them of 
their lives and homes and caste customs. In this way, though 
I was only a subaltern, we had become great friends, and when 
he was given the command of Lockhart’s 2nd Division he asked 
for me as his Orderly Officer. 

Naturally I was delighted, and lost no time in joining him on 
the Samana. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 
Order of Battle of the Main Column of the Tirah Expeditionary 


Force : 
FIRST DIVISION 
Bric.~GENERAL W. P. Symons, C.B. 


1st Brigade and Brigade 
Bric.-Gren. R. C. Hart, V.C. Bric.~Gen. A. GASELER, C.B. 
Ist Bn. Devonshire Regt. ist Royal West Surrey Regt. 
2nd Bn. Derbyshire Regt. 2nd Bn. the Yorkshire Regt. 
2nd Bn. 1st Gurkha Rifles 2nd Bn. 4th Gurkha Rifles 
30th Punjab Infantry 3rd Sikhs, P.F.F. 
DIVISIONAL TROOPS 

No. 1 Mountain Battery No. 3 Coy. Bombay Sappers and 
No. 2 Mountain Battery Miners 
oan I is ohat) Mountain Battery No. 4 Coy. Bombay Sappers and 

ons, 18th Bengal Lancers = Miners 
28 Bombay, Pioneers Nabha Im Ro Service Infantry 

Maler Kotla I.S. Sappers 


SECOND DIVISION 
Maj.-~GENERAL A. G. YEATMAN-Biccs, C.B. 


3rd Brigade 4th Brigade 
Cot. F. J. Kempster, D.S.O. Bric.-Gen. R. WESTMACOTT, 
C.B., D.S.O. 
Ist Bn. Dorset Regiment 2nd Bn. K.O.S. Borderers 
ist Bn. Gordon Highlanders Ist Bn. Northam sil deter pl Regt. 
Ist Bn. 2nd Gurkha Rifles Ist Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles 
1th Ludhiana Sikhs 36th Sikhs 
' DIVISIONAL TROOPS 
No. 8 Mountain Battery 21st Madras Pioneers 
No. 9 Mountain Battery No. 4 Coy. Madras Sappers and 


No. 5 (Bombay) Mountain Bat- = Miners 

tery Jhind Imp. Serv. Infantry 
M.G. Detachment, 16th Lancers Sirmoor Imp. Serv. Sappers 
2 squadrons, 18th Bengal Lancers 
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LINES OF COMMUNICATION 
LreuT.~GENERAL Sirk A. Power Parmer, K.C.B. 


3rd Bengal Cavalry 
18th Bengal Lancers 
No. 1 (Kashmir) Mountain Bat- 


tery 
22nd Punjab Infantry 
2nd Bn. 2nd Gurkha Rifles 


39th Garhwal Rifles 

2nd Punjab Infantry, P.F.F. 

No. 1 Coy. Bengal Sappers and 
Miners 

Jeypore I.S. Transport Corps 

Gwalior I.S. Transport Corps 


CHAPTER VII 


I 


As Orderly Officer to General Yeatman-Biggs in Tirah, I found 
myself cast to play a somewhat unusual rdle. The General 
himself was a very sick man. His old complaint from China 
days, dysentery, had reappeared and reduced him terribly ; in 
fact, but for his undaunted spirit he must have collapsed at the 
very start of the campaign. But he gallantly refused to give in, 
though later, when we came down the Bara Valley in Decem- 
ber, he was so weak that I had to lift him on to his horse. To 
the real regret of all who knew him he died in Peshawar in 
January, 1898. 

For some time before this, however, he had been unable to 
perform the more active functions of a commander on active 
service, and he ordered his staff to keep him in touch with 
his troops by visiting their positions, seeing their outpost lines, 
accompanying them into action, and generally doing our best 
to see and report to him all that was going on. This suited 
me admirably, and I liked nothing better than to attach myself 
to one or other of the battalions to which the most important 
tasks were allotted. I still look back with joy and pride to my 
days in those wild hills and valleys with Colonel Haughton and 
his 36th Sikhs; Colonel Travers and his 2nd Gurkhas; and 
Colonel Dixon of the K.O.S.B.’s. Then there were the 15th 
Sikhs, commanded by Abbott, a fine hard-fighting soldier who 
was never daunted or dismayed, and the 2nd Punjab Infantry— 
a ‘ Piffer’ regiment then commanded by Sturt. The 2nd PI. 
were up to every possible trick of frontier warfare, and excelled 
in clever retirements and wily chuppaos, or ambushes. I was to 
see much of them in later years. 

Sir William Lockhart, like Yeatman-Biggs, was unfortunately 
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in very indifferent health, and no man can do himself justice 
unless he is physically fit. Nevertheless, it was wonderful what 
Lockhart managed to do in spite of his sickness. As his Chief 
Staff Officer he had Brigadier-General Nicholson : an extremely 
able man and one who could wield a golden pen, which was later 
of much value when he occupied important positions on Lord 
Roberts’s staff in South Africa and with Lord Haldane at the War 
Office. Despite his ability, however, he never scemed quite 
the right man for Tirah. He had little or no previous experience 
of frontier warfare (which is a highly specialised kind of fighting) 
and he had never held any executive military command. The 
mysteries of ‘ piquets, perimeters, and patrols’ were a closed. 
book to him, nor had he any faculty for mixing with the fighting 
men or keeping a finger on the pulse of the troops. Junior as 
I was, I could not help noticing and deploring the absence of 
anything more intimate than the necessary official contact 
between Force Headquarters and that of our Division. The 
Headquarters Staff were rarely seen, and even when the two 
formations were close together, correspondence rather than 
sonal discussion was the rule. Doubtless things would haye 
different had Lockhart been in normal health, or if there 
had been a Chief of Staff who mixed with the troops and was 
capable of inspiring them with confidence through his own 
knowledge of Frontier warfare. As things were, there was 
a notable absence of that confident and happy spirit which is 
always so important in military operations. 


Il 


After the Samana had been thoroughly cleared, Lockhart 
reconcentrated his Field Force, except for the troops on the 
Kurram line, at Shinwari. The two Divisions were commanded 
by Major-Generals Pen Symons and Yeatman-Biggs respectively, 
with Lieutenant-General Sir Power Palmer in charge of Lines 
of Communication. 

On the 18th October Sir Power, to clear the future lines of 
communications and advance as far north as possible, attacked and 
cleared the enemy from the Dargai heights with Kempster’s 
and Westmacott’s brigades—Yeatman-Biggs being then on the 
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Samana en route to Shinwari. This operation was successful, at 
the cost of some 50 casualties, but unfortunately no arrange- 
ments were made to hold the position pending the advance of 
the main body over the Chagru Kotal, and on the withdrawal 
of our troops that same evening it was at once reoccupied by 
the Afridis. 

On October 20th, Yeatman-Biggs commenced the main 
advance, with Kempster’s brigade leading, and the Chagru Kotal 
was occupied without opposition ; but the Dargai heights on 
the left flank were held by the enemy in strength, and Yeatman- 
Biggs felt it essential that they should be cleared again before 
his troops were committed to a further advance down the valley 
towards the Khanki River. He therefore ordered Kempster to 
clear the heights—a somewhat formidable operation in view of 
the strength of the tribesmen and the seemingly impregnable 
nature of their position. This is not the place to retell the magni- 
ficent gallantry shown by our troops that day. The 2nd Gurkhas, 
ist Dorsets, 1st Gordons, 3rd Sikhs and 2nd Derbys suffered 
casualties to the number of 200, severity among units being in 
the order in which I have mentioned them. The covering fire 
of No. 8 and 1st (Kohat) and sth (Bombay) Mountain Batteries 
contributed greatly to the ultimate success of the assault. This 
time the heights, having been retaken, were occupied perma- 
nently during the rest of the operations. 

The opposition had been strong and determined, and the 
action had taken so long that it was impossible to continue 
immediately the intended advance to the Khanki. The troops 
were ordered to bivouac where they were : and I am reminded 
what a disgraceful example of bad staff-work, such as could 
never have occurred in later years, that bivouac provided. The 
General, in accordance with his custom, sent me round to report 
on the situation and the state of the troops. I found the stele 
path (for it was no more than that) right back from the Chagru 
Kotal to the camp blocked with transport animals which had 
been loaded up in the very early morning and allowed to remain 
so laden all day—scarcely a helpful way of keeping men and 
animals fit for an arduous campaign. 

The action at Dargai made a great impression at the time, 
and not merely on the local tribesmen. The newspapers in 
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India and at home were full of the Gordon Highlanders’ great 
charge across the open bullet-swept glacis, and it still delights 
me to recall the lines of an enthusiastic babu poet who con- 
tributed these stanzas to an Indian paper : 


Gallant Gordon Highlanders 
Sent to face the foe, 

Up with their kilts 

When Mathias said Go ! 


The General says the position must be took, 
And all the Gordons with excitement shook . . . 


Even in England the famous dictum of Colonel Mathias— 
“The Gordons will take it !’—became so well known that a 
wag put up a notice in the hall of a certain London club: “‘ Do 
not leave your umbrella in the hall—The Gordons will take it !°’ 


mi 


After Dargai, Lockhart concentrated his forces at Karappa in 
the Khanki Valley before attacking and taking the Sampagha 
and Arhanga passes, which stand some 7000 feet above sea-level. 
Both operations were expected to involve heavy fighting ; but 
the force employed, and Lockhart’s skilful handling of it, pre- 
vented any really determined stand by the tribesmen, who 
always dislike and fear any threat of being outflanked. One of 
our chief problems was that of night-sniping, which it seemed 
impossible to eliminate no matter how carefully our protective 
piquets were placed. On the night of the 25th October alone, 
we suffered some 50 casualties in camp through the activities 
of the Afridi marksmen. | 

After crossing the Sampagha, Symons with the 1st Division 
remained in the Mastura Valley, while Lockhart accompanied 
Yeatman-Biggs’ 2nd Division into the Tirah Maidan, the main 
stronghold of the Afridi lashkars. I believe I am right in saying 
that the Maidan had not previously been penetrated by any 
Englishman. It is a large A some 6000 feet up, and measur- 
ing about 12 miles by 5. The cold at night was intense, 
18 degrees of frost being registered. As the advance continued 
our lines of communication naturally became dangerously 
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elongated : a constant source of anxiety. At first only mules 
could be used, but as the country paths down the palais and 
over the passes were improved by the Sappers and Pioneers, it 
became possible to employ camel transport. 

Having established his headquarters in the Maidan, Lockhart 
summoned a jirga of the Afridi and Orakzai elders and announced 
the Government’s terms to them. These were not accepted, so 
we embarked on a series of reconnaissances into the surrounding 
hills and valleys. The most important of these was into the 
Waran Valley on the 16th November when, in the course of 
some hard fighting, we sustained some 80 casualties. A week 
previously, in the Saran Sar, our casualties had numbered 7o, 
including half a dozen excellent young officers killed. It was 
at about this time that Lockhart issued an order to the troops : 
“Remember that the Force is opposed to perhaps the best 
skirmishers and natural rifle-shots in the world, and that the 
country they inhabit is probably the most difficult on the face 
of the globe.” | 7 

Certainly it is always an object-lesson to see Afridi skirmishers 
in action, unhampered by any equipment ; the rapidity of their 
movements has to be seen to a believed. They just scatter 
and disappear, their astounding agility apparently quite unaffected 
by the steepness of the hillsides. However, in the matter of 
mobility our own Gurkhas and Frontier Force soldiers were well 
able to hold their own. I remember that Lord Methuen, who 
was with us for a time as a Correspondent, was greatly struck 
by these two outstanding traits—marksmanship and mobility 
—in our opponents. 

Early in December it was decided to evacuate the Tirah 
Maidan. Symons with the 1st Division moved down the 
Mastura to its junction with the Bara River at Mamanai, and 
so on to Peshawar. Lockhart, with the 2nd Division (minus 
all impedimenta, which was sent back by the way we had come), 
proceeded by way of the Shilobah (“twenty waters’) defile to 
Dwa Toi, and on down the Bara River. 

This, I always thought, was the most difficult operation that 
the troops were called upon to perform. The Shilobah is six 
miles long, extremely narrow, with precipitous sides, and, in 


parts, wooded. The path runs along the bed of the defile, and 
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the stream has to be constantly crossed and re-crossed. The 
going was so bad that not even laden mules could get along until 
the Sappers and Pioncers had blasted projecting rocks and cleared 
the worst of the many obstacles. It cael certain that very 
heavy fighting must take place before we emerged from. the 
defile at Dwa Toi, but to our great relief we were not even 
attacked and we thankfully came out into the more open Valley 
of the Bara where it is joined by the Rajgal Valley. 

On December roth the march was continued down the Bara. 
Heavy fighting was continuous, and the cold severe. In such 
operations it is almost a maxim to ‘ go out all advanced-guard ’ 
and ‘come in all rear-guard.’ The advanced-guard throws out 
its flanking parties as it moves along, such parties being replaced 
in the advanced-guard and later forming part of the strong 
rear-guard. Almost from the start the column was continuously 
attacked from flank and rear, these harassing tactics being main- 
tained till we arrived wherever it was decided to camp for the 
night. Progress naturally was very slow, with our long line 
of transport in single file and the abominably difficult country 
to be negotiated by the flank-guards. 

The 11th December was, perhaps, the most — day of all. 
It was four o'clock in the afternoon when the leading brigade 
reached Sher Khel, where we were to camp ; and since Kemp- 
ster’s brigade was now some distance behind, General Biggs 
asked me to go back to Kempster and tell him to use his discretion 
whether he would come on and join the leading brigade, or 
(since it would be impossible for him to get in before dark) to 
camp where he was. I ventured to urge General Kempster to 
adopt the latter course, for I had just covered the bit of country 
concerned and knew its difficulties. At first, he and his staff 
decided to stay where they were, but when they came to think 
out what piquets and other protective measures would be needed, 
the General changed his mind and felt it would be better to march _ 
on and join up with the other brigade. This they endeavoured 
to do, but the enemy gave them no peace, clinging to their 
flanks and rear and inflicting considerable casualties among the 
transport. Eventually, seeing that there was no hope of reaching 
camp, Major Downman and a company of the Gordons seized 
a few sais houses and succeeded in occupying the enemy’s 
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attention. The following morning Kempster, with two bat- 

ions and a mountain battery, returned to extricate Downman 
and the rear-guard. The enemy were found in well-selected 
positions all round, but they were driven off; and by 11 a.m. 
the rear-guard was brought safely into Sher Khel camp, having 
lost a number of drivers and animals. 

The march down the Bara was continued, and on December 
14th we reached Mamanai. It was from here that the gallant 
Yeatman-Biggs, who had been growing daily weaker and weaker 
till he could scarcely sit his horse, was carried into Peshawar to 
die. Faithfully attended to the last by his A.D.C., Captain 
holes he passed away on the 4th January, 1898, deeply mourned 
by all. 


IV 


The march down the Bara was a sad, if heroic, operation. 
The troops were magnificent throughout, responding with 
unfailing gallantry to all the very severe calls made upon their 
courage and stamina; but one lesson in particular was burnt 
very deeply into my mind as a result of the experiences through 
which we had passed—the impossibility of attempting to carry 
out any but the shortest daily marches in such country. Under 
such conditions, and encumbered with large transport columns, 
I should say that 5 or 6 miles a day must be about i maximum. 
In a cold-weather campaign darkness comes on early, and in 
mountain warfare it is essential that the troops must reach camp, 
and get their piquets out, while it is still light. Failure to observe 
this rule invariably brings heavy casualties at the end of what 
may otherwise have been a quite successful day. 

I have used the word ‘sad about this Bara march. I, and 
many others, felt it was so, because the fact that the Afridis 
attacked us continuously from start to finish showed only too 
clearly that they were not really beaten, even if they had lost 
heavily. I longed for orders that the whole Force should turn 
about and return up the Valley—very slowly and deliberatel 
this time, and showing the tribesmen that we could, and would, 
hit them hard, wherever and whenever we chose. I was not 


alone in feeling that we had not really finished our job. 
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During Frontier operations of this nature, the Commander 
has to rely largely on the advice of his Political Officer, who must 
have an intimate knowledge of the country, and of the manners 
and customs and language of the tribesmen. Lockhart’s chief 
Political Officer was Colonel Warburton, while with Yeatman- 
Biggs’ Division we had Captain Douglas Donald of the Samana 
Rifles. I naturally saw a great deal of Donald ; indeed, we were 
out together day after day. It would have been difficult to find 
a better qualified man for the post. After his long years on the 
Frontier te not only spoke Pushtu almost more fluently than 
English, but he seemed to be personally acquainted with, and 
know the life history of, every tribesman we met. He was 
indeed invaluable. 


CHAPTER VIII 


I 


Tian over, I rejoined the Body Guard and began to think of 
leave home. 

For one reason and another I had been unable to leave India 
since I had gone out in 1885—now fourteen years ago. To the 
present-day subaltern the mere idea of fourteen years of Indian 
service without leave will doubtless sound alarming, for young 
men nowadays scem to feel very ill-used if they cannot get home 
every two or three years, regardless of whether they can afford 
it or not. Personally, I think this is a mistake, and I should 
like to sce an order enforced preventing young officers from 
taking leave home till they have put in five years of regimental 
service. I know so well that it is during those early years that 
the young British officer can, and should, gain that intimate 
knowledge of his Indian officers and men upon which the whole 
efficiency of our Indian Army depends. 

It is not on parade that one gets to know one’s men, but rather 
in barracks and in the horse-lines ; and this was specially true 
under the old Sillidar system. Daily there would be ‘ Stables’ 
—generally not in uniform—and the horse, the private property 
of the-man or of the Regiment, was a mighty bond between 
all ranks. Anything wrong with the horse was a serious matter 
for its rider ; and it would be while discussing such matters that 
friendship, leading to mutual confidence, would spring up 
between officer and man and endure throughout one’s service. 
As intimacy increased one became familiar with the men’s home 
and family affairs, and even now, though it is well over thirty 
years since I left my Regiment, my heart is warmed each Christ- 
mas by dozens of letters and cards from old soldiers, written 
in the vernacular, recalling the days when we served together. 
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I always feel thankful that, even at the cost of those first fourteen 
years without leave, I had those opportunities of getting to know 
and love my Indian soldier comrades. Quite recently I had 
a letter from an old friend who is obviously proud of his English, 
some phrases and sentences of which he interpolates in a 
vernacular letter. After telling me the news of his village, 
the state of the crops and cattle, and so forth, he concludes : 
‘* P.S.—My wife has run away with another fellow. By God, 
I am annoyed !”’ A nice terse way of putting it! 

After all those years of absence from England, I found that . 
I had scarcely been home a week before I felt as if I had never 
been away. I well remember our delight early in 1899 at 
sceing the first English policeman as the troopship came along- 
side at Southampton. Of all our British institutions the Man 
in Blue is perhaps the most characteristic, and it is a solemn 
moment when one sees him again after an absence of many 

ears. 

: We went to my father’s house at Twickenham, and there my 
son, Christopher, was born in May, 1899. There were many 
old friends to be visited, and since I had no horse I found myself 
becoming a bicycle enthusiast, if only to get the exercise to 
which I had always been accustomed. When visiting, I thought 
nothing of cycling fifty miles in a day, sending my luggage 
ahead by train. Why do people not do more of that now ? 
The answer is, I suppose, the advent of the motor-car and the 
motor-bus. 

Among the first of my visits was one to my old Regiment, 
the XII Lancers, now home from India and stationed at Aldershot 
under the command of Lord Airlie, one of the most gallant 
and conscientious of officers who, alas, was killed at the head 
of the Regiment at Diamond Hill, near Pretoria, in June of the 
following year. I felt very honoured when, as a young Captain, 
he made me march with him at the head of the Regiment on 
Church Parade. Later on, in October 1899, when the XII left 
for South Africa, he very kindly made every effort to get the 
War Office to attach me to the Regiment for duty, but to my 
disappointment this was not allowed. 

It was a pleasure, too, to meet once more my former colonel 
in the XII, Walter Stewart. He died a few years later, to the 
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great regret of us all. The old Duke of Cambridge was then 
still alive, and since he had once served in the XII he always 
attended the Regimental dinners, at which he liked to get up 
and make two or three after-dinner speeches. I myself had not 
seen him since he inspected us as Cadets at Sandhurst. On that 
occasion a nervous Cadet, asked how he had made his field- 
sketch, replied: “ With a royal compass, your Prismatic 
Highness !’’—which evoked good-natured guffaws from the 
Duke. Another episode in which the royal Commander-in- 
- Chief was concerned took place after a field-day, when we all 
assembled to hear his words of wisdom. The Duke began, “I 
have been horrified and disgusted by what I have seen on parade 
to-day.” We all imagined that at the very least the Cavalry 
had charged their own guns or the guns had wiped out their 
own infantry, but the C.-in-C. proceeded—“ There is one 
regiment present—and a very distinguished regiment too—whose 
officers have come on parade with puggarees } round their legs !”’ 

A discreet Equerry interjected, “I think your Royal Highness 
"as eeiendaena’ but which 

“They ma uttees or they may be puggarees, but which- 
ever they eel will not have them 1 retorted the Duke. The 
outburst was caused simply by the mounted officers of a certain 
Highland regiment, lately from India, wearing tartan trews 
with dark-blue puttees instead of the black jack-boots which 
had hitherto been the correct official wear. The Duke’s con- 
servatism in such matters was, of course, well known. 

At the Bengal Cavalry dinner that year the Duke of Con- 
naught was present as Colonel of the 13th Bengal Lancers, 
and in his speech he said he wished to correct a statement regard- 
ing binisell which had just appeared in the Press. This was to 
the effect that on the death of his elder brother, the Duke of 
Edinburgh and Saxe-Coburg Gotha, he was to become Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg Gotha and live in Germany. The Duke 
emphatically denied this, declaring amid cheers that “* having 
worn Her Majesty’s red coat for more than thirty years, I have 
no intention of changing it now for the German pickelhaube ! ”’ 
The next day the Press announced that the Duke had renounced 
on his own behalf and that of his only son (from whom he did 
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not wish to be separated) any claim to the Duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha, in favour of his nephew, the Duke of Albany, 
on condition that if the latter should die without male heirs, 
option to succeed should again revert to his own male heirs. 

I met Lord Wolseley for the first and only time at the Regi- 
mental tent at Ascot, when he questioned me closely about 
present-day conditions in India, where I think he had hardly 
served since the Mutiny. I also spent a few days at that lovely 
house, Corsham, with Lord Methuen, with whom I had made 
friends in Tirah. This was in June, but even then it seemed to 
me that war with the Boers must inevitably come—and that, 
if it came, Methuen, with his knowledge of South Africa, must 
be employed in high command. To my astonishment, how- 
ever, he told me that he was planning a fishing expedition to 
Norway; and when, knowing what a keen soldier he was, 
I urged him not to leave England, he replied that he was not 
expecting war. I asked him why, and he answered that the 
City seemed confident, which meant so much! Fortunately, 
he did not leave the country, and a few months later he was 
in South Africa. 


War came, and on the 22nd October I saw off the XII Lancers, 
sad and envious at not being with them. I then importuned 
both the War Office and India Office to send me out in any 
capacity, but was informed that all the troops needed for 
the campaign had already been sent, and that no more officers 
would be required. They changed their tune, however, when 
our forces suffered heavy casualties in Natal, and Buller wired 
for a considerable number of officers for ‘ special service.’ I was 
among those selected, and believe I owed my good fortune to 
the fact that my name caught the eye of Lord Lansdowne, who 
was then at the War Office and who remembered my service 
with his Body Guard in India. 

It was shortly after receiving this good news that I first met 
the Duke of York, later to become King George V. I had 
rushed into Sir Dighton Probyn’s room to say good-bye to him 
just as the Duke, in equal haste, was leaving, and for a moment 
we were locked in an other’s arms in a dark passage ! When 
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I had apologised and explained who I was, he very graciously 
wished me God-speed. 

I sailed from Liverpool on the 8th November, 1899, in the 
Bavarian, a fine Canadian liner. Among our passengers were 
all the forcign Military Attachés who had been invited to South 
Africa, and I made great friends with one Captain d’Amade, 
who many years later joined me in Gallipoli at the head of the 
French Expeditionary Force. We touched at Queenstown, 
where we took on board two very fine battalions of the Con- 
naught Rangers and Dublin Fusiliers. It is sad indeed to think 
they no longer find places in our Army List. 

At Cape Town we were told that all Special Service officers 
were urgently needed in Natal, and by the 1st December we had 
disembarked at Durban. I had orders to proceed at once to 
Pietermaritzburg where, after obtaining two horses, I was 
instructed to report to Major-General Lord Dundonald at Frere, 
‘ for duty with an Irregular Corps.’ This pleased me greatly, for 
I wished nothing better than to serve in a unit which, it seemed, 
might have much in common with the Sillidar Cavalry in India. 

However, when I reached Frere, Lord Dundonald appointed 
me to his Staff, since he had a large and ever-growing force 
under his command? and only ne officers on his Staff. 
Graham of the 5th Lancers was Brigade Major ; Hubert Gough, 
Intelligence Officer; and Dymock Murray, of the Black 
Watch, A.D.C. Graham was shortly afterwards promoted to 
a Divisional staff appointment, and I then succeeded him, com- 
bining ‘G’ and ‘Q’ duties. 

The various units of the Mounted Brigade had been collected 
from anywhere and everywhere, and thrown together without 
full equipment or proper organisation. In consequence my work 
as ‘B’ Staff Officer, as it was then called, was unending, and it 
was only by frequent personal visits to every unit that I could 
find out what were the most urgent needs. The Irregular units 
had only just been raised ; they had only one or two Regular 
officers each, and no trained staff N.C.O.s. Fortunately in Byng, 
Thorneycroft and Bethune these units had first-class Command- 
ing Officers. I had a great affection for Byng, and was to see 
much of him later in India, Gallipoli and France. Thorneycroft 

1See Appendix to this chapter. 
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was a really fine, determined, fighting soldier of great strength 
of character, who would certainly have made his mark in the 
Great War had not death claimed him. | 

After only a very few days in which to get our Irregulars into 
some kind of shape, we moved forward to Cheveley, where 
Sig Redvers Buller was concentrating his troops—the infantry 
Division being under the command of Sir Cornelius Clery, who 
had as his brigade commanders, Lyttelton, Hart, Hildyard and 
Barton. On the 14th December Buller carried out a ‘ recon- 
naissance in force’ of the Boer position at Colenso, on the left 
bank of the Tugela River. It is well to remember that across 
this river there are various fords which, though ordinarily 
practicable, become frequently and very rapidly impassable 
following thunderstorms and heavy rain. The river between 
the fords is everywhere impassable. Sir Redvers informed us 
of his plan, which consisted of a frontal infantry attack. We, 
the mounted brigade, were to cover the right flank of the infantry 
movement, and we were to try to take up a position on Hlang- 
wane Hill so as to enfilade the kopjes north of the iron bridge 
over the river. We had also to detach a regiment to cover the 
left flank, and another to protect the baggage and (it was hoped) 
later to escort it to Colenso. 

When we received these orders—and the definite written 
orders did not come in till nearly midnight on the 14th—I could 
only think that Sir Redvers had received intelligence, possibly 
from his agents in Lorenzo Marques, that the Boers did not 
mean to contest the position ; for it seemed an almost impossible 
task to advance over open rolling country against a prepared 
position. The position, moreover, was so well prepared that 
throughout the battle I hardly set eyes on a Boer, notwithstanding 
their continuously heavy rifle-fire ; again, it was a position whose 
strength was enormously increased by the River Tugela, which 
flowed in front of it as a perfect natural ‘ditch,’ the crossing 
of which alone, opposite Colenso, would scarcely have been 
worth trying. In point of fact, I tactfully ed this matter 
with Sir Redvers when, after the war, I was staying with him 
in his Devon home, and he told me that he had not calls intended 
definitely to force an issue of capturing Colenso that day, but 
that he had been committed to a general attack by the excessive 
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yards of the enemy’s centre. | 

Dundonald had detailed the Royals, under Burn-Murdock, 
to cover the outer flank of Hart’s brigade on the left of the 
infantry attack. Burn-Murdock warned Hart that the Boers 
were holding the position in great strength ; but Hart advanced 
in column, and before long his brigade had sustained 00 
casualties. | 

We—the remainder of the Mounted Brigade—advanced at 
4 a.m. on December 15th, covering the right flank of Barton’s 
brigade, and quickly occupied the lower ops of Hlangwane. 
It immediately became apparent that, if only we could take 
the entire hill, it would be a simple matter to enfilade the enemy's 
= owing to the big bend of the river on which Hlangwane 
stood. | 

Unfortunately, we ourselves were not strong enough to take 
the hill unaided, so Dundonald appealed to Barton for the loan 
of one infantry battalion. It is my belief that, had Barton seen 
his way to acceding to this request, the whole course and fate 


of the campaign might have been altered: that, had we suc- . 


ceeded in taking Hlangwane, there would have been no Spion 
Kop, and no delay in the relief of Ladysmith. Barton, however, 
felt that he was bound by his orders to support the right of 
the main infantry attack. 

Early in the engagement a message came asking if we could 
send any of the wagon-teams of Henshaw’s 7th Battery to extri- 
cate Long’s guns. I asked Reed, the Captain of the Battery, 
to take along three teams to see what he could do, though we 
had no precise information as to Long’s whereabouts or the 
situation in which he had landed himself. After what seemed 
quite a short space of time Reed returned, looking rather white. 
He had been shot through the thigh, and had lost most of the 
teams and many of his men. For his gallant effort he was 
awarded the V.C., as were other old friends of mine—Walter 
Congreve (who had been at Sandhurst with me), dear Freddy 
Roberts (only son of Lord Roberts), and Babtie. Reed came 
out to Gallipoli in 1915 as B.G.G.S. to General Stopford at 
Suvla, and later commanded a Division in France. 

1See page 67. 
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As we know, the attack on Colenso failed. Sir Redvers 
Buller rode slowly all along the battle front, showing great 
personal courage and a fine contempt for danger which undoubt- 
edly created great confidence among the men. At 11 o'clock, 
or thereabouts, he arrived at our position on the extreme right, 
and ordered us to withdraw from Hlangwane. This movement 
took three hours to execute, and, considering that most of 
our men were but recently enlisted, it was wonderful what 
discipline they showed. Our casualties had been just one 
hundred, out of the thousand engaged. This was the first time 
that I myself had been under gun fire. The Boer guns, however, 
did remarkably little damage. We had, in aNdivion to our 
ordinary artillery, two 4:9’s and half a dozen quick-firer naval 
guns under Lympus of the Terrible. The little hill from which 
they fired during the Colenso action was promptly, and inevit- 
ably, named Mount Olympus. 

The following day we buried Freddy Roberts at Cheveley. 
Among his brother Riflemen who attended were Prince Christian 
Victor, Stuart-Wortley, and Bewick-Copley. In 1901 I was 
to be present at the funeral of Prince Christian Victor at Pretoria. 


Il 


For some days after the failure to take Colenso, we were busy 
re-fitting and reconnoitring the surrounding country, and keep- 
ing in touch with the Boers who, it was thought, might try to 
work round our flanks and penetrate into Natal. I remember 
being highly delighted on one occasion when General Clery, 
who had been out reconnoitring with two of his Staff; came 
‘back very angry and abusive on account of the dangers to which 
they had been exposed, owing to the complete absence of the 
mounted outposts on which they had counted for protection. I 
at once went to see Colonel Thorneycroft, and together we went 
out to investigate the complaint. We found our outpost duly 
in position, but so well concealed that the General had not 
detected it. The men were able to describe in detail the com- 
position and movements of the General’s party, and point out 
exactly where they had halted ! 

It was now that Winston Churchill joined us in the double 
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capacity of a war correspondent and an officer in Byng’s South 
African Light Horse—a plurality then permissible. We had 
last met some years earlier on the polo field in India. When 
he now joined us, he had only recently escaped from the Prisoner- 
of-War Camp at Pretoria, and his description of all his adventures 
filled us with admiration and delight. Already he was giving 
proof of the high courage, outstanding ability and infinite 
resource which have been so universally recognised throughout 
his wonderful career and with which he now guides the destinies 
of his country. 

By January roth, 1900, Buller was ready to make another 
great effort to relieve Ladysmith. On that day we received 
orders from General Clery to reconnoitre, and, if possible, to 
occupy Springfield, some 9 miles from Cheveley. We found 
it unoccupied, and the bridge over the Little Tugela intact. 
Nine miles farther on were the important Mount Alice Heights, 
commanding Potgeiter Drift and overlooking the Tugela. 
Dundonald now exercised the indisputable prerogative of a 
cavalry commander to exceed his orders. He detached a small 
force of 350 men to guard Springfield, and then pushed on to 
occupy the Heights, which had been abandoned by the Boers 
owing to the rise in the river, which would have had the effect 
of dividing their forces. We at once advanced rapidly with 
a force of 650—not a man too many to capture such a position, 
had it been held. By nightfall we had occupied all the 
important features. 

We had no transport with us, and during the very cold night 
that followed we had to rely for food and warmth on whatever 
we happened to be carrying on the saddle. Nor had we any 
means of communicating with Clery, but Winston Churchill 
solved this difficulty for us by volunteering to ride back with the 
message: a very gallant effort, considering the likelihood of 
encountering parties of Boers. 

From Mount Alice we established for the first time direct signal 
communication with Sir George White in Ladysmith, whose reply 
to our message ended with the words: ‘* Your confident message 
is better than many stores.’’ By this time Sir Charles Warren, 
who had previously earned a great reputation in South Africa, 
had arrived, and took over Buller’s command for the time being. 
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Warren’s plan for the relief of Ladysmith consisted, roughly, 
of a big flanking movement to the east, pivoting on Lyttelton’s 
brigade. Dundonald’s orders were to move on the left of the 
wheeling force, protecting that flank and “acting according to 
circumstances. On the 17th December, Warren’s force com- 
menced crossing the river at Trichardt’s Drift by pontoon bridge. 
Our brigade crossed by a drift half a mile lower down—which 
was not too easy of accomplishment, for the river ran strongly 
and the bed was very uneven. The crossing of the whole force 
took considerably longer than really seemed necessary, and the 
delay destroyed all our chances of effecting a surprise. 

On the 18th our brigade, in pursuance of its orders to move 
on the left flank and ‘ act ie had the good fortune to 
encounter and defeat a small force of Boers near Acton Homes, 
and this gave us a very strong position on the Boer right flank, 
commanding the Ladysmith road. We hoped that this success 
would be pushed home, for a strong force of infantry could 
probably have turned the enemy’s entire right flank, which 
might well have resulted in the immediate relief of Ladysmith. 
That this was Buller’s view also was shown by his evidence 
before the Royal Commission in 1903. “‘On the 19th,” he 
said, ‘“ Dundonald, moving northward, had taken the right 
flank of the Boer position. Dundonald’s movement was a 
decided success and should have been supported by artillery, 
while Warren’s infantry should have attacked the salient which 
Dundonald’s success had left exposed.’” It must be remembered 
that Buller had, for the time being, handed over command to 
Warren, and presumably felt unable to interfere ; or possibly 
he did not receive direct reports. 

In any case, our hopes were quickly and decisively dashed. 
Warren, instead of acting energetically on these lines, sent us 
a curious message saying that he saw no cavalry round the camp ; 
that the oxen might be swept away ; and that we were at once 
to send 500 mounted men to be posted round the camp. In 
point of fact, the camp had the Tugela between it and the Boers, 
Kaffirs to keep the oxen from straying, and our brigade on the 
opposite side of the river, between it and the enemy. Warren 
apparently wanted to see cavalry within a few yards of the a ! 
Dundonald had no alternative but to send back the Royals for 
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this unnecessary duty, and shortly afterwards Warren also took 
away from us Thorneycroft’s M.L, leaving us with only 800 
men in all. 

We still had no idea whether Warren meant to abandon the 
deployment towards Acton Homes; but we did know that 
the movement was being disastrously delayed, and that every 
hour’s delay lessened our chance of success. Warren's views on 
the use of mounted troops appeared to be to keep them close 
up to his column. Dundonald, who was a curiously sensitive 
man, living largely on his nerves, had till then been full of verve, 
and confident of success if his initial efforts had been backed up. 
But of so little value did Warren apparently regard his mounted 
forces, as such, that he kept the troops taken from our brigade 
on the hills close to his infantry, and said that he * did not mind’ 
what the rest of us did! Our strength had been reduced to 
800, and he did not even tell us of his intentions; all we could 

et from him were the old vague orders to co-operate on the 
fof flank. 

And so we remained while Warren attacked Spion Kop on 
December 24th. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VIII 


The Mounted Brigade under Lord Dundonald then consisted of 


The Royal Dragoons. 

13th Hussars. 

South African Light Horse, under Byng. 

Thorneycroft’s M.I., under Thorneycroft. 

Bethune’s M.I., under Bethune. 

1 squadron each of Natal Carbineers and Imperial Light Horse, 

e headquarters and remainder of each Regiment being 

shut up in Ladysmith. 

Detachment of Natal Mounted Police. 

1 Mounted Infantry company each of the King’s Royal Rifles 
and Dublin Fusiliers. 

ath Battery R.F.A., under Henshaw. 


CHAPTER IX 


I 


For the assault on Spion Kop, Sir Charles Warren’s personal 
orders were that Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry—dismounted, 
of course—should lead the attack. Precisely why a dismounted 
M.I. regiment should have been used for this purpose, when the 
General had three whole brigades of infantry at his disposal, 
has never, to my knowledge, been explained. 

I have always regarded Thorneycroft, who was a Scots Fusilier, 
as one of the most outstanding officers of those days. He was 
a man of great and determined character, and he possessed to the 
full the confidence of his men. Though of great bulk, he was 
full of energy. I remember seeing him once on his very nice 
English cob and asking him what he weighed. “* With my wire- 
cutters and map and pencil,’”’ he replied, “ not an ounce under 
twenty stone !"’ He stood about 6 feet 2 inches, and included 
his saddle in his weight. 7 

The attack on Spion Kop was commanded by General Wood- 
gate, who had with him, besides Thorneycroft’s M.I., the 2nd 
Lancashire Fusiliers, the Imperial Light Infantry, and a detach- 
ment of the South Lancashire Regiment. At about 4 a.m. on 
the 24th, Thorneycroft surprised the Boer piquet on the top 
of the hill, which at that time was covered in thick mist. When 
the sun cleared it was found that the position was commanded 
by a further ridge and exposed to fire from other directions 
also. Moreover, the position was sited on solid rock with 
very little soil, so it was impossible to throw up any adequate 
defences. In spite of this, portions of the original storming- 
party held their own, supported during the day by men of the 
Middlesex Regiment and the Scottish Rifles. Early in the day 
General Woodgate was killed, and the command devolved on 
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Thorneycroft ; though, owing to the death of a messenger 
carrying orders to this effect, there was considerable confusion 
for some time. 

Exactly twenty-four hours later Spion Kop was evacuated 
with a loss of more than 1200 men, the majority of them Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers. We had with us, as local guide, a very fine old 
Devonshire farmer, Mr. Mare, who, though settled in Natal 
for over thirty years, still retained his beautiful Devon language 
which both Sir Redvers and I loved to hear. When I told him 
that General Warren was just attacking Spion Kop, he scratched 
his head and said, ‘‘ Dear, dear, I hope they won't find it another 
Majuba ”—which was, in fact, exactly what they did find it, 
except that whereas at Majuba the Boers had no artillery, at 
Spion Kop their guns swept our position with deadly effect. 

When, the following day, Thorneycroft’s M.I. rejoined our 
brigade, I asked Thorneycroft to tell us what had happened. 
He replied that, as was natural, by the late afternoon he fel 
almost dead with the mental and physical strain to which he had 
been subjected for some thirty-six hours without relief; that, 
as time went on, and his casualties mounted up, he sent message 
after message to Warren, saying that his men were utterly worn 
out, and that unless they were reinforced by fresh troops by 
nightfall he must vacate the position. To none of these messages 
did he get a reply ; and at length, not knowing whether fresh 
troops would be available or not, he felt himself left with no 
alternative but to withdraw, which he did. When they reached 
the bottom of the hill, word came through that reinforcements 
were on their way—but it was then too late. Later, we. heard 
that the Boers also had withdrawn !—but that was a development 
which Thorneycroft could not have been expected to foresee. 
Besides, the shadow of Majuba still hung over men’s minds 
in those days, and the rushing of more troops on to Spion Kop 
might only have increased the already formidable casualty-list 
without ensuring success. In any case, from the tactical point 
of view, the capture of Spion Kop was not essential. 

Speaking of Thorneycroft’s M.I. always revives in my memory 
the weird and wonderful system of military telegraphic addresses 
that used to be employed in those days. That assigned to 
Thorneycroft’s was, I remember, * Unbuttoned,’ which might 
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have been improved upon. ‘“ Meekness’ was appropriate enough 
for the Chaplain-General; but on the other hand General 
Clery, when Chief of Staff to Wolseley in Egypt found that 
he had been labelled ‘ Castration’! A wire was sent to the 
Duke of Cambridge, then Commander-in-Chief, to say that 
Clery objected, to which the Duke is reported to have replied : 
“* Quite right, too—so would I!”’ 

In parenthesis, coming almost straight to South Africa from 
Tirah, I could not help being struck by the diametrically different 
tactics employed by the Boers and the tribesmen of the North- 
West Frontier, especially when confronted by a retirement. 
To evacuate a ridge in frontier warfare is one of the most ticklish 
operations known to soldiers, for the tribesmen follow up the 
withdrawal with relentless skill and daring, and a false move may 
mean disaster. Men have to be dribbled silently away in twos 
and threes, leaving only a small final detachment which is not 
withdrawn until a covering parry, perhaps with guns, is in 
position some way to the rear, their weapons trained on the 
position about to be vacated. The Boers, on the other hand, 
rarely troubled to harass our retirements to any appreciable 
extent. ° 


pa 


On January 25th, 1900, Sir Redvers Buller again took over 
command of the whole Force from Warren, and when all the 
troops in the neighbourhood of Spion Kop had been withdrawn 
across the Tugela, a reorganisation of the mounted units took 
place. ‘A’ Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery now joined 
us, and this battery, together with the Royals, 13th Hussars and 
14th Hussars, were formed into a 1st Cavalry Brigade under 
Burn-Murdock, while Dundonald retained command of the 
various Irregular units. Burn-Murdock kindly invited me to 
become his brigade-major, but I preferred to stay where I was, 
having got to know the troops so well. No Divisional Com- 
mander was appointed, but Dundonald, as the senior brigadier, 
functioned as such when necessary. 

By the 3rd February, Sir Redvers had concentrated his forces 
for his third attempt to relieve Ladysmith, and two days later 
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this began with an attack on Vaal Krantz. This position was 
gallantly taken by Lyttelton’s brigade. Buller had hoped that 
this would make a good commanding position for the bulk of 
his artillery, but it was found to be so Badly exposed to cross-fire 
that he decided against attempting to hold it, and ordered a 
withdrawal. 

As the réle of the Mounted Brigade was entirely contingent 
upon the success of the infantry action, our own share in the 
day’s fighting was somewhat unheroic. For many hours we 
were under the persistent fire of a single Boer ‘Long Tom’ 
six-inch gun, which kept dropping shells in the midst of us. 
This appeared more dian it really was, and by opening 
out all ranks we escaped much damage. Since, however, we 
could be of little use where we were, Buller ordered us off to 
the south of Swartz Kop. 

Some of us felt that, once Vaal Krantz had been taken, a further 
advance might have been possible; but this was not to be. 
The troops were naturally dispirited by the failure of this, our 
third attempt to relieve Ladysmith ; yet I could not help being 
struck by the fact that when Sir Redvers—looking old and 
disheartened, I thought—rode past the tired troops lying down 
by the sides of the road, the men spontaneously sprang up and 
cheered him. Then, as ever, their spirit was wonderful. 

Having failed to defeat the Boer right, Sir Redvers now 
determined to push through to Ladysmith by way of Hlangwane, 
the hill on their left where our Brigade had been in action durin 
the Battle of Colenso. This delighted us, for we had felt al 
along that Hlangwane was the real key to the Boer position. 
By February 12th the force had withdrawn to the vicinity of 
Cheveley, and we received orders to cover an infantry advance 
on Hussar Hill on the 13th. This attack succeeded, and the 
Boers were forced back to a new position on the Cingolo and 
Monte Cristo hills, against which Lyttelton’s Division advanced 
on the 17th. 

Our allotted task in this action was to protect the right rear 
of the infantry, but Dundonald was not content to adopt so 
passive a rdle. We made a long détour across the Blaaukrantz 
Valley and got well behind Cingolo Hill, which we then pro- 
ceeded to climb from the south-east. This was a stiff and 
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difficult climb, and we had to lead our horses ; but fortunately, 
the Boers were so occupied with watching the main infantry 
advance on the other side that we were able to take them entirely 
by surprise and send them flying in every direction. Then the 
infantry attack was pressed home, and crowned our success. 
We captured three Boer camps, with considerable amounts of 
stores and ammunition. 

To my great annoyance I now found myself laid out with 
a nasty attack of dysentery and a temperature of 103 degrees. 
However, a couple of days in an ambulance-wagon, under Dr. 
Keenan of the S.A.L.H., put me to rights, and I was able to rejoin. 

By the 21st February a pontoon bridge had been thrown across 
the Tugela a mile west of Hlangwane, and that same afternoon 
two of Warren’s brigades crossed by it. On the 23rd, the 
enemy evacuated Colenso, and the greater part of Lyttelton’s 
Division crossed by the pontoons. On the same day Hart's 
Irish Brigade made a great charge on Green ‘Hill, driving the 
Boers from their well-prepared trenches. On the 25th, Buller 
had information that a Boer commando was moving round his 
right flank on Weenen. We were sent off to deal with this 
threat, which did not, however, mature. 

On February 27th, a general attack was launched on a broad 
front against the Boer position. We were on the extreme right, 
with Barton’s Fusilier Brigade on our left, as at Colenso on the 
15th December. Barton’s attack was made by Scots, Irish, 
and Dublin Fusiliers, and our rédle—one not usually associated 
with mounted troops—was to cover their advance from a com- 
manding ridge on the right bank of the river. So effectively did 
we carry out our task that the infantry were able to reach their 
objectives unopposed, but then a Boer counter-attack caused 
many casualties. But there was no stopping our infantry, sup- 
ported as they were not only by our guns but also by the Naval 
artillery, which made excellent shooting. I have a vivid recol- 
lection of the Boers standing up in their trenches, waving white 
handkerchiefs and shooting at the same time ! 

At daybreak on the 28th we re-crossed to the left bank of the 
Tugela, and, moving to the right of the infantry, reconnoitred 
across Pieters plain and over the kopjes to its left. We met with 
some opposition, but soon the enemy were driven from their 
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position in the rocky, scrub-covered ground near the Klip River. 
From one of these kopjes we surprised a body of Boers marching 
towards a laager in a deep valley, and our Colt guns put in some 
effective work. At the same time we were shlled. by a big gun 
on Umbulwana, but we had excellent cover and sustained little 
damage. 


i 


In such manner was Ladysmith relieved, on the 28th February 
1900. 

In the ordinary course of events, Thorneycroft’s Mounted 
Infantry would have had the honour of leading our advance on 
the beleaguered town, but Lord Dundonald had long since 
promised that this privilege should be granted to the squadrons 
of Imperial Light Horse and Natal Carbineers, whose head- 
quarters and remaining squadrons had all this time formed part 
of the besieged garrison. He was now reminded of this promise 
by Captain Bottomley and Major Mackenzie, the two squadron 
commanders, both capital soldiers who had never failed to lead 
their men with courage and skill, The two squadrons, with 
the M.I. Companies of the King’s Royal Rifles and Dublin 
Fusiliers, were under the command of Major Hubert Gough of 
the 16th Lancers, than whom there could have been no more 
dashing and intrepid leader. 

So Dundonald kept his promise, and the two squadrons were 
brought up to the Rost They scouted forward and reported 
the road to Ladysmith clear. Besides myself, Dundonald had 
with him a young A.D.C., Clowes of the 19th Hussars, and 
Winston Churchill now joined us. We all joined in a great 
gallop, never to be forgotten: a mad gallop right into Lady- 
smith, past the Intombi neutral camp (where all the hospital 
people turned out and cheered us frantically), across the Klip 
River where Brocklehurst met us, and so on to Sir George 
White’s headquarters. It was just dark, and thinking I saw him 
across the road I shouted, “Is that you, Sir George?” 

“Yes! Who are you?” 

‘* Birdwood.” 

“Birdwood! But why aren’t you in India?” 
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“Well,” I answered, “ you had to have some of us from 
India !”’ 

“Yes,” he returned at once. ‘“‘ Thank God! If we hadn’t 
had some of you from India, I should have lost Ladysmith.” 

He was naturally much overwrought. He had had a lot of 
fever and was still weak, but his great spirit was quite indomitable. 
The last time I had seen him had been in Calcutta in 1898, just 
before he vacated his appointment of Commander-in-Chief. 
We were then riding side by side in one of those violent Calcutta 
paper-chases, where the going is fast and the ground often bad. 
Sir George, despite the protests of Lady White, loved his paper- 
chases, and this was his last before leaving India. Going fast at 
almost the last jump, his horse fell and he sustained a pay frac- 
tured leg, from which I doubt if he ever completely recovered. 
While still on the ground he scribbled a note to his wife: “I 
have decided not to do any more paper-chasing!”"... The 
last time I had the honour of paying my respects to the memory 
of this fine old soldier was when, in 1937, the South African 
Government asked me to lay a wreath at the foot of his statue 
m Portland Place. 

That night, with Sir George in Ladysmith, were Ian Hamilton, 
Hunter, and Beauchamp Duff (later to be Commander-in-Chief 
in India), and Colonel Ward of the Army Service Corps, who 
had the reputation of being ‘ the best Supply Officer since Moses.’ 
Joyful aad triumphant as we were, it was a great sadness to see 
the straits to which our men had been reduced. The cheering 
wounded and invalids in the Intombi camp were, many of them, 
so weak that they could only stand by supporting one another ; 
some indeed were too weak even to stand, and terribly emaci- 
ated; but how overjoyed they were to see us! I could not 
help noticing how clean Ladysmith looked, and how very few 
signs of bombardment there were, though of course it must be 
remembered that the dropping shots of the Boer guns of those 
days were quite incomparable with the terrible bombardments 
of more recent days. 

In addition to the troops, Colonel Ward had had to feed some 
6000 civilians. We were told that ‘ Chevril Jelly,’ made from 
horses and mules, had provided a valuable and much relished 
addition to the pitifully scanty rations. And when all the avail- 
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able tobacco had been expended, dried peach leaves had made 
a very tolerable substitute ! | 


IV 


To this day I have never understood why Sir Redvers, having 
relieved Ladysmith, did not follow up his success by ordering 
a really vigorous pursuit of the retiring Boers. I can onl 
imagine that his mind had for so long been preoccupied wi 
Ladysmith, that he had not bothered to look ahead and was now 
content to rest on his oars. His inaction, though understandable 
in the circumstances, was nevertheless undoubtedly a mistake, 
for the mounted corps of the relieving force could have done 
much to disorganise the enemy, deprive him of stores and 
ammunition, and generally to hasten the end of the war. 

As it was, we spent some time patrolling and reconnoitring 
the country west of Ladysmith, a then moved out to Elands- 
laagte, where we reconcentrated. It was here that the Imperial 
Light Horse left us for the Cape, but we were glad to welcome 
in their place the Natal Voluntcer Brigade, consisting of the 
Border Mounted Rifles, Natal Mounted Rifles, and Natal 
Carbineers, the whole commanded by a really fine old soldier, 
Sir John Dartnell, who up to now had been in Ladysmith. 
Dartnell had started his career as a subaltern in the Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, and had been wounded in India during the Mutiny 
more than forty years previously. Sent to South Africa to 
recuperate, he had taken such a fancy to the country that he 
retired from the Army and settled in Natal, becoming in due 
course Commandant of the Natal local forces and police, includ- 
ing those of Zululand. I may mention in passing that in 1902, 
a the war was drawing to a close, the Natal Government did 
me the honour of asking me to accept the position that General 
Dartnell was then vacating. I was tempted, for the country 
attracted me greatly. I had often looked at the Drakensburg 
Mountains during our marches through Natal, and longed to 
climb them—an expedition on which General Smuts has since 
promised to accompany me ‘ one day '—and I had also longed 
to explore the Zulu country. But when I took the Natal 
Government's letter to Lord Kitchener and voiced my inclination 
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to accept, he handed it back to me, saying, ““ No—I want to 
have you with me in India.”” So that was that. 

Early in April, 1900, it looked as if the Boers meant to attack 
or turn our flanks, and we knew that there were some 16,000 of 
them on the Biggersburg. We had therefore to be very alert 
and active, but eventually the Boers withdrew and we again 
had a quiet life. For this I was rather thankful, for dysentery was 
worrying me again. Rogers, our Medical Officer, insisted 
on sending me off to Durban, where I spent ten wonderful 
days on the Union Liner Trojan, then used as a hospital ship. 
Good food, with plenty of swimming and sailing, soon set me 
up again, and early in May I was able to rejoin my brigade at 
Modder Spruit. 


CHAPTER X 


I 


By the middle of May, 1900, Buller’s force had crossed the 
Waschbank River at the drift on the Helpmakaar road, and 
moved across the veldt to Veemaak’s Kraal, driving the Boers 
over the Waschbank-Pomeroy road and occupying, contrary 
to our expectations, the summit of the Berg. Here we found 
a strongly prepared Boer position covering the Helpmakaar 
Nek, and to deal with this Dundonald ordered up * A’ Battery, 
R.H.A.—the renowned ‘Chestnut Troop ’—under Burrows, 
its gallant and enterprising major. But before Burrows could 
come into action, the enemy opened fire on us with a high- 
velocity gun and a pom-pom. 

The former was soon located and knocked out, but, search 
as we might, we could none of us locate the pom-pom, which 
kept pumping its little shells all around us, though doing surpris- 
ingly little harm. Presently Buller came up. Hearing that the 
pom-pom could not be located, and fearing that ‘A’ ween | 
would suffer needless loss, he ordered its retirement. I was wi 
Burrows at the time, and his wrath that ‘ the right of the British 
line,! the pride of the Army, and the terror of the world ’ should 
have to retire before a wretched little pom-pom, amused and 
delighted me beyond words! Later on, a field-battery and our 
Own pom-poms came up, and the Boers withdrew from their 
very ae oe 

On the following day, May 14th, we had a capital time of it 
—pursuing the Boers’ mounted men for over twenty miles to 
Blesbocklaagte. They fought a really fine rearguard action, 
falling back systematically from one position to another. Nature 
had provided them with a highly convenient series of ridges, 

1 R.H.A. on parade with their guns take precedence of all other troops. 

Ito 
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each of which had to be shelled in turn by our Horse Battery 
while the S.A.L.H. and B.M.I. galloped wide and turned their 
right and left flanks ‘respectively. The action became quite 
spectacular, for the Boers, before retiring, set fire to the dry 
veldt all along their front, so that the whole country shortly 
became a huge blazing mass of fire, belching forth dense clouds 
of smoke. It was through this blaze that we galloped, and it 
was a fine sight to see whole lines of scurrying cavalry dashing 
through with little or no damage. Unfortunately, the smoke 
deprived our guns of their targets and we were thus unable to 
capture the Boer guns, though we secured many prisoners, 
horses, oxen and wagons. 

On the 15th we entered Dundee, through which Pen Symons 
had retreated on Ladysmith and where ae gallant soldier lies 
buried. It will be recalled that he had commanded a Division 
in Tirah, and I had always admired him greatly both as a soldier 
and a sportsman. It was curious that, since he already knew 
South Africa and its peoples, he should have underestimated the 
fighting qualities of the Boers, as he undoubtedly did. 

We ee Dundee on the 17th, and entered Newcastle, 55 miles 
distant, the next day. On the 19th we had orders to make for 
Laing’s Nek, 25 miles farther on. It seemed improbable that 
the enemy would abandon this strong position without a fight, 
and so it proved. Twelve miles out we passed the old battle- 
field (February 1881) of the Ingogo River and the graves of 
men of the 3rd Battalion, 6oth Rifles ; and a few miles beyond, 
on the other bank, the graves of Sir George Colley and those 
killed at Majuba. Curiously, I noticed that all the old horse- 
lines, etc., on the position once occupied by Colley’s force, 
were still indelibly marked out in long straight lines, over which 
the grass had not grown. 

On from the Ingogo, we passed between Mount Prospect 
(Inquewlo) and Mount Pleasant and Neil’s Farm, where the 
convention was signed in ’81, to the lower slopes of Majuba. 
This, as we had expected, proved to be strongly held. ‘A’ 
Battery came into action at a range of 4300 yards, but drew no 
gun reply. It was fortunate that we moved with caution, for 
we heard later that there were 5000 Boers awaiting us in ambush. 
As it was, directly we retired they galloped to cut us off, but 
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we had Mackenzie’s Natal Carbineers in concealment on our 
flank, and they effectively checked any attempt at pursuit. Later 
we found Laing’s Nek fortified with three rows a deep trenches. 
Gun emplacements had been hewn out of the rock, and there 
were trenches all over the hillsides designed for frontal, cross, 


and enfilade fire. We halted on Buffalo River drift, and took 
up a strong outpost line. 


Il 


Buller’s force now remained halted for nearly a month in the 
vicinity of the Nek, and during this time the General had more 
than one discussion with Chris Botha under a flag of truce. By 
this time Roberts had reached Elandslaagte, and Buller hoped 
that the Boers might be ready to conclude peace. After a three 
days’ truce, however, this was not found possible. 

Laing’s Nek was evidently too strong for a frontal attack, so 
Buller decided to turn it by a move over the Free State border. 
We were ordered to advance by way of Botha’s Pass, and found 
the enemy entrenched on Inkweloane. With great difficulty we 
hauled the guns of ‘A’ Battery up the very steep hillsides so as 
to enfilade the Boer trenches. This manceuvre succeeded, and 
we were then able to hold the lower slopes of the Drakensburg 
to Botha’s Pass, where we bivouacked. I still remember the 
intense cold and our difficulty in watering our horses, with water 
frozen everywhere. 

On June rith, Buller delivered his big attack on Alleman’s 
Nek, which turned the Laing’s Nek position. Thus, at long 
last, were the Boers driven out of Natal, and on the 12th we 
entered Volksrust, ten miles inside the Transvaal border. 

We were now able to climb to the top of Majuba and see for 
ourselves what a magnificent defensive position it had been. 
The slopes were honeycombed with trenches, and there were 
some very useful gun-pits. These latter were made in pairs at 
about 30-yard intervals, so that when a gun had been fired it 
could be manhandled quickly to the other pit. We were told 
that there had been some 10,000 Boers in wait for us when we 
reconnoitred the Nek on the 19th. On the 17th we entered 
Wakkerstroom, the Landrost coming out to meet us with sub- 
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mission. Some sixty Boers gave themselves up with their arms 
and ammunition. 

On June 20th, when we were at Sandspruit Station, we had 
a very welcome addition to our brigade in Strathcona’s Horse 
(later to be known by the ribald as ‘Ikona’s’) under Colonel 
Steele, a veteran of the North-West Mounted Police with whom 
I became a real friend. A great big set of men they were, 
mounted on cnormous horses with huge, heavy cowboy saddles. 
Our South African M.I. on their much alle animals looked 
dwarfed beside them. Colonel Steele was a great character. 
He always had a Regimental Orderly riding with him, as well as 
his Adjutant, and one day, noticing that this man was missing, 
I asked the Adjutant where he was. He replied, “ Oh, well, 
he had a row with the Colonel this morning, in the course of 
which he said, ‘ You drop “ the Colonel ’”’ and let’s have it out 
man to man ! ’—and started to take his coat off. The Colonel 
waited till he got it to here ’—(with both arms caught in the 
sleeves behind his back)—‘*‘ and then let him have it between 
the eyes. He hasn’t got up yet...” 

Steele was a very powerfully built, thickset man, with an 
arm like a leg of mutton. On another occasion, when I realised 

we were in for a long wait while a ridge in front was being 

reconnoitred, I noticed all Steele’s men sitting on their horses, 
leaning on the high pummels of their saddles. My bringing-up 
in the Indian cavalry had taught me to lose no opportunity of 
exercising horsemastership and saving one’s mounts in every 
possible way, so I rode up to Colonel Steele and suggested that 
he should dismount his men. His reply was to turn round to 
his Regiment and bawI : “ Ye sons of ——! Why the —-—— 
are ye sitting on your —— horses ? ’”—whereupon the Regiment 
dismounted !_ On yet another occasion, when I had gone to 
unending trouble to procure about thirty remounts to replace 
losses in Strathcona’s Horse, the Colonel came up to me a day 
later and said, “ Well, Major, I've got to report that Sergeant 
Brown went to sleep with a bottle of whisky last night, and he 
has been left behind with all those remounts °kraaled up’ in 
our last camp !”’ Such was life in a large Irregular brigade. 

On June 22nd we entered Standerton unopposed, and it so 
happened that I galloped in with a small detachment of Strath- 
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cona’s. On arriving at the deserted post office the Sergeant at 
once went to the safe. He opened it, and inside found a notice : 
“No oof. What a sell!’ On the 1st July—Dominion Day 
—Strathcona’s suffered their first casualties at Wachout Spruit, 
and seemed quite proud of the occasion ! 

It was on the 4th July that we of the Natal Army joined forces, 
at Vlakfontein, with Lord Roberts’s column which had advanced 
from Heidelberg. However, we still remained an independent 
force under Buller. Daily throughout this month we were 
constantly engaged in reconnoitring and foraging—but not 
burning farms. By the 14th we had reached the sources of 
the Watervaal Spruit, always driving bodies of Boers before 
us, and we crossed Bushman’s and Leeuw Spruits. We tried 
without success to intercept President Steyn of the Free State, 
who was said to be trying to escape, and towards the end of 
the month we were back in Greylingstad for a much-needed rest 
and refit. All this time we had been under the orders of General 
Clery and the 2nd Division, and the constant stream of orders 
and counter-orders had resulted in such disorder that we longed 
to be elsewhere. 

For the next few weeks, except for a brief visit to Johannesburg 
with Lord Dundonald, and another to Pretoria, where I met my 
old Chief, Lord Roberts, I was present with the brigade while 
it marched and fought over a large expanse of country. Since 
the Boers had been ousted from Laing’s Nek they had been 
busily preparing to make their last stand, apparently, on the line 
Bespendal Da liuanudis =“ Machadodorp, a position which they 
had entrenched and fortified strongly. For the assault on this, 
Roberts’s and Buller’s forces for the first time went into action 
as one force. 

It was during this attack, on the 28th August, that I came in 
for a bit of a mishap. While I was delivering a message to 
Colonel Steele a Boer shell burst just in front of me. My horse 
was killed, and I myself was hit in the knee. I at once mounted 
my orderly’s horse, but stupidly fainted. Knox, our Medical 
Officer with the M.I., presently came up, cut off my breeches 
and dressed the wound ; and later I was taken off to our Brigade 
Ambulance, The doctors cheered me by saying they hoped 
that I should not lose my leg, though they believed I would be 
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lame for life. I was more annoyed than anything else, for 
I hated being away from the brigade even for a single day. 

Next day I was taken into Machadodorp, where a tin hut had 
been converted into a temporary hospital, and here I had the 
pleasant surprise of being joined by my old orderly in the XI 
Bengal Lancers, a Bangash Pathan named Mir Bad Shah, from 
the village of Togh, near Kohat. Mir Bad Shah had been sent 
out to South Africa in charge of horses from India, and while 
employed at a Remount Depét he took the eye of Lord 
Roberts, who appointed him his orderly. On hearing that I 
was wounded, however, Mir Bad Shah went straight to the 
Chief and said, “I must go and look after my Sahib.” Per- 
mission was readily granted, and I was exceedingly glad to 
sce him. Mir Bad Shah caused me much amusement when 
he inquired anxiously, “I suppose you haven’t let them know 
at home that you are wounded?” I replied that news had in 
fact been sent, whereupon he threw up his hands and exclaimed, 
“Sahib, if I were wounded I should never let them know at 
home. If I did so, my enemies might hear about it, and I would 
hate to think of their satisfaction and their hopes that I might 
die.” A truly typical Pathan sentiment ! 


Ill 


A few days later a train took the wounded to Pretoria. I had 
ahorrid and jolty journey in a cattle-truck, but the Welsh hospital 
to which I was taken was very comfortable and well-run. There 
Dr. Kendall Franks examined me and found that there was no 
metal left in my knee, but that there was a split down the tibia 
accompanied by loss of synovial fluid. However, I already felt 
so much better that I was confident of returning to duty quite 
soon, though in the event nearly a month elapsed before I was 
allowed to go. Meanwhile I was splendidly Neck after, and 
life in hospital ran smoothly and efficiently under the control of 
an admirable matron, Miss Lloyd. : 

In the next bed to mine was ‘ Bron’ Herbert—later Lord 
Lucas—who had a bullet through his thigh. He was a good 
fellow, but a bad patient. He would not keep still, and insisted, 
against orders, on getting up and walking round the tent. He 
tripped over a rope an fell heavily, his wound coming into 
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violent contact with a tent-peg : an escapade which cost him 
his leg. He was killed flying in 1916, for he always refused to 
allow the loss of his leg to interfere with what he conceived to 
be his duty. 

Lord and Lady Roberts were most kind to me while I was 
in hospital. They and their girls came frequently to see me, 
and later on, when I could be moved, took me to their own 
house. I was fortunate, too, in that my old Regiment, the 
XII Lancers, were in camp near-by, and Broadwood, Atherton, 
Heneage, Greenly, Hobson, Clifton-Brown and others often 
came to see me. Later I was sent for a few days to Johannesburg, 
where Mrs. Goldman (daughter of Lord Peel) most kindly 
looked after convalescent officers. 

I was glad, however, when at last I was fit to rejoin my brigade. 
To do so was no easy matter, for they were then at Lydenberg 
and escorts were not always available. However, by October 
2nd I reached them, and took over my old duties from Seymour 
Monro of the Seaforths, who had been acting for me. 

The brigade, with Sir Redvers, marched to Badfontein, 
Swartzkopjies and Helvetia, and so back to Machadodorp. And 
now, to my great regret, our days of daily treks over the veldt 
had come to an end, for the Natal Force, as such, was broken 
up, and Sir Redvers, Lord Dundonald, and most of the Staff 
returned to England. For nearly a year I had led a life that 
I loved: scarcely ever sleeping in a house, and almost every 
day passing long hours in the saddle. During these months I 
had naturally made very many really good friends, many of 
them members of our Colonial units, and I am glad to say that 
most of these friendships have endured through life. 

For Sir Redvers Buller I had much affection. He had not, 
admittedly, proved himself the successful Chief that we had 
so confidently expected him to be, but it is probable that no 
one foresaw what formidable enemies the Boers would be. As 
I have already related, the general idea at home at the end of 
"99 was that no more troops, beyond those already sent out, 
would be needed to bring the campaign to a quick and successful 
close. Buller was certainly greatly beloved by all his troops, 
and I shall never forget the enthusiasm with which the men of 
our brigade cheered him. 


CHAPTER XI 


I 


I now had orders to report to Lord Kitchener at Pretoria, and 
thus it was that I met, for the first time, the man who was to 
have the greatest influence on my life: ‘If I may say so, we 
seemed to take to each other at once, and for the next nine 
years I was scarcely ever away from him. 

Kitchener was 5 50, and I was 35. All his life he was a 
curiously shy man, except with those whom he had got to know 
intimately, and I am convinced that this shyness of his was the 
main cause of the reputation he acquired for being abrupt and 
brusque. Once this initial reticence had worn off he was 
entirely approachable ; and I found, too, that, having once given 
you his confidence, he trusted you completely—perhaps inca 
embarrassingly so, for he might give you only the roughest 
ideas of what he wanted done, and then leave you to work out 
the details for yourself. If you failed him, he tried sameone else ! 

As most of the Natal Army officers, including Sir Redvers 
and Lord Dundonald, were returning to England I had quite 
expected that this would be my own fate also; but Lord 
Kitchener had asked Sir Redvers to give him the names of a 
few whom he could recommend to stay on and join his Staff, 
as he himself was shortly to replace Lord Roberts at Pretoria. 
Naturally, I felt much honoured by Sir Redvers’s good opinion 
of my work, and accepted gladly. Lord Kitchener appointed 
me his Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, and as a start he 
set me to work out a scheme for the reorganisation of our 
troops on the lines of communication from Durban to Cape 
Town. For some little time to come, therefore, I was immersed 
in office work, trying to get the hang of the complex task that 
had been set me. 
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A few days after taking up my appointment I was dining 
with Lady Roberts, and Kitchener, too, was a guest. In the 
course of conversation Lady Roberts happened to mention my 
wife, whom she had known in India. Kitchener jumped out 
of his chair with a shout: “ What! His wife? That fellow 
married ? Good Lord!” 

Lady Roberts at once bridled up. ‘“‘ Yes, Lord Kitchener— 
married ; and, let me tell you, like all good officers, very much 
the better for being so !’ 

Lord Kitchener thereupon collapsed, murmuring, “Oh. 
I'm glad you think so !”’ 

Yet I am bound to say that, far from ever resenting my 
marriage, he became in after years the best of friends to my 
wife and family. He insisted on providing my son with his 
first uniform when he4oined the Service, seventeen years later, 
and when our second girl was born he stood godfather to her. 
So far from being a stern and unsympathetic man of the kind 
repellent to children, I well remember how, when our son was 
a small boy of about five, we were at a Garden Party at Viceregal 
Lodge in Simla, when suddenly there was a large crash. This 
frightened Chris, who at once ran up to Lord Kitchener, seizing 
his hand and standing close to him for protection—a gesture 
which evidently pleased him enormously at the time. A year 
or two later, when asked by his cousin, Edith Monins, what 
had been the proudest moment of his life, he replied, not with 
one of the expected references to his campaigns or career, but 
with the remark: ‘I think when little Chris ran across and 
put his hand in mine with such complete confidence.” I 
mention the incident because it reveals a side of the Chief’s 
character that was little known to the general public. 


ba 


On the 25th October, 1900, Lord Roberts held a farewell 
parade in the Church Square at Pretoria, at which Guards, 
Australian, Canadian, South African and New Zealand troops 
were present. On the previous day Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
who was then forming the South African Constabulary, had 
invited me to join his force. I had to decline, however, much 
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as I should have enjoyed the open-air life that his officers had 


to lead. 

As Kitchener’s D.A.A.G., I had to get in touch on his behalf, 
and in as personal a way as possible, with the many Colonial 
units scattered all over South Africa; to get to know their 
Commanding Officers and keep my Chief informed of their 
feelings and ambitions ; to reconcentrate scattered units; and 
to do what I could to keep them mounted—a truly difficult 
tak! The Colonial, though often an excellent horseman, is 
apt to be an indifferent horse-master, for in a land where horses 
are plentiful a man will ride his horse till it is tired out, and 
then turn it loose and take another. At that time, also, our 
mounted columns were very hard-worked, and after some 
weeks of continuous trekking they would need many horses 
replaced when they came in to refit. We were then landing 
some 12,000 horses a month from Australia, the Argentine, 
Canada, the United States, and New Zealand, but so great was 
the demand that these rarely had time to become properly 
acclimatized. The result was that they were often sent off on 
trek before they were fit, and losses were consequently heavy. 
Later on, when I had got to know Kitchener well, I used to 
plead that more time should be allowed for the acclimatization 
of imported animals—without, I fear, much success. He was 
the most persevering man in the world, but also one of the 
most impatient; and once he had ordered a movement to 
take place, he was never happy till it was well on the 
way. 

Speaking of horsemastership, Lord Chesham, who was 
Inspector-General of Imperial Yeomanry, told me how he was 
once marching with a Yeomanry regiment and noticed a trooper 
leading his horse. He imagined that the horse’s back had 
probably got touched by the saddle and that his rider was 
rightly saving him, so when, on the following day, he saw the 
same horse being led again by the same man, Lord Chesham 
trode up to him and congratulated him on the care he was 
taking of his animal. The man shook his head. ‘“* Oh, it ain’t 
that, sir,” he replied. ‘“‘ He ain’t touched ’is back, but I’ve 
lost my left-hand stirrup-leather.’” Chesham, astonished, said, 
“Well, mount on the other side, then !’’—to receive the 
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incredulous cockney retort, “Get along with you! Why, if 


I did that I'd be faicing the wrong waiy !”’ 

In spite of much office work, I managed to get a good ride 
daily before breakfast, and there was always much to sce and 
do in connection with new formations that were constantly 
passing through Pretoria. We had a very pleasant Mess, and 
among the friends I made there was Kiggell of the Warwicks, 
an exceedingly able officer who, in the Great War, became Chief 
of the General Staff to Haig. Our Adjutant-Gencral was Kelly, 
a most knowledgeable and conscientious man whom I was 
inclined to regard as a walking personification of the King’s 
Regulations. Still, there was little doubt as to his value, for 
Lord Kitchener had little knowledge of, or use for, regulations, 
and someone like Kelly was badly needed to restore the balance. 
The Assistant Adjutant-General was Spencer Ewart of the 
Cameron Highlanders, a most able and popular man who, I 
felt, could and would have gone much er in the Service 
than he did, but for his large waist-line. Kitchener’s Military 
Secretary was Hubert ilton, an old Egyptian Army officer 
in whom the Chief had great confidence. 

Lord Roberts was to have left at the end of October, but he 
was detained by his elder girl contracting a serious attack of 
enteric. She was in hospital in Johannesburg for a month, 
so it was not until the 29th November that Roberts handed 
over as Commander-in-Chief to Kitchener. Curiously, it was 
on the 29th November, 1902—two years later to the day— 
that Kitchener became Commander-in-Chief in India. To 
strengthen the coincidence, I may mention that I myself handed 
over as Commander-in-Chief in India on the 29th November, 
1930, twenty-one years after Kitchener had vacated the appoint~ 
ment. 

With the return to England of Lord Roberts, the general 
public scemed to imagine that the war in South Africa was 
over, though in reality this was far from being the case. 
Exactly aghices months were to pass before peace was signed, 
and a great deal of fighting remained to be done before the 
Boers would own themselves beaten. 

From the earliest days of his command, Kitchener found 
himself confronted with many anxious problems. There were 
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threats to the Free State and to Cape Colony, and our columns 
were active at a great number of points. On December 12th, 
1900, we heard that Clements had had a reverse on the Mag- 
haliesburg ; on the 16th, news came in that De Wet had crossed 
the Orange River near Odental ; later still, information arrived 
that 2000 Boers had also crossed at Sandrift, making for Coles- 
berg. To add to our difficulties, the telegraph wires were 
constantly being cut, so that the situation on the various fronts 
was often obscure. But Kitchener, anxious though he was, 
remained quite undaunted. French’s Cavalry Division, with 
supporting columns of Irregulars, was moved against the 
4000 Boers in the Hekpoort Valley, and by December 20th 
French was able to report that the enemy had been thrown 
back to the north in confusion. | 

Before the end of the year, however, fresh troubles had 
befallen us. Helvetia, near Machadodorp, was surrounded and 
captured, while a commando of 1500 men was penetrating into 
Cape Colony. The outlook on January ist, 1901, was far 
from encouraging. 

Sir Archibald Hunter, who had been commanding the troops 
in the Free State, was now sent home for a rest, his place being 
taken by General Tucker from Pretoria. Tucker was probably 
the best-known and most popular of the generals with the 
troops, owing to—rather than in spite of—his wonderful and 
every-ready flow of strong and picturesque language. It had 
been Kitchener’s custom, while the situation in the Free State 
was so critical, to have a direct ‘ talk” over the telegraph wires 
with Hunter, there being no telephones to such a distance. 
Similarly, he got into touch with Tucker on his first morning. 
After tapping through his report, Tucker asked: “Do you 
wish me to talk with you like this every morning?” To 
which Kitchener tapped back through his faithful signaller, 
James Jones: “* Heaven forbid! The wires would fuse !”’ 

On the 23rd January, 1901, we received news of the death 
of the beloved and great Queen Victoria. Though expected, 
it seemed to stun everyone, and I could not help thinking of the 
tremendous effect it would have in India, where the name of 
the Great Queen had become so legendary that the people seemed 
to believe that she would reign for ever. On the 28th, I 
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accompanied Lord Kitchener to the parade in the great Square 
at Pretoria, where the proclamation of the accession of 
Edward VII was read by General John Maxwell, the military 
governor. 

For some time past Kitchener had been brooding a good deal 
on what was to happen to himself after the war. He had set 
his heart on becoming Commander-in-Chief in India, and he 
had been much disturbed by the suggestion that, instead, he 
should go to the War Office. Now, however, his anxieties on 
this score were relieved by a message from Lord Roberts to 
the effect that Nicholson was being appointed to the War 
Office so that he, Kitchener, should be available for India. 
This good news undoubtedly had a tonic effect on my Chief. 


pO 


In the middle of February, 1901, De Wet again broke into 
Cape Colony with some 3000 men, and Kitchener took me 
with him to De Aar, where he met Lyttelton, Settle, Bruce 
Hamilton, Paget, ‘Inigo’ Jones, and Bethune, to arrange about 
the movements and co-operation of their various columns. On 
the return journey we had an adventure which might have 
had momentous results. We were travelling in a special train 
with an escort of 50 men of the Hampshire Regiment in 
armoured trucks. On reaching Vereeniging early on the 
morning of February 18, we heard that a force of Boers had 
crossed the line between there and Meyerton. Near Klip 
River station we saw about 250 Boers galloping over the veldt 
towards us, and presently we heard the engine of a goods- 
train in front of us being blown up. We backed into the 
station, and our escort hurried off to engage the Boers. These 
withdrew, though they nearly got our engine with a pom-pom 
that they had. An armoured train came out from Elands- 
fontein to meet us, but the Boers derailed it, burnt some of the 
trucks, and carried off a certain amount of loot. Eventually we 
got another armoured truck and reached Pretoria safely. I 
must confess that the episode gave me considerable anxiety for 
Kitchener's safety, for had the Boers known that he was on 
the train they would surely have made every effort to capture 
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him. I went so far as to urge the Chief to disguise himself as 
one of the firemen, smothering himself with coal-dust in an 
an effort to escape detection. Fortunately, however, the neces- 
sity for such drastic measures did not arise ! 

Although the actual conclusion of peace was still a very long 
way ahead, some preliminary conversations took place as early 
as March, 1901. Mrs. Louis Botha, who had been given a 
pass to visit her husband, returned with a request that Kitchener 
would meet him at Middleburg to discuss possible terms of 
peace on the distinct understanding of non-independence for the 
Republics. Kitchener, after an exchange of wires with White- 
hall, went at once to Middleburg and spent some days with 
Botha who, though realising that peace might not come at once, 
nevertheless admitted his hopes that it should eventually be 
possible to bring about a peaceful settlement without engendering 
any lasting sense of bitterness between Briton and Boer. 

Such aspirations were entirely characteristic of Botha who, in 
later years, as the recognised leader of the Boer people, always 
strove his hardest to create and maintain good feeling between 
the two races. His early death was a tragic misfortune for 
South Africa. Unfortunately, however, the Middleburg con- 
versations proved unfruitful. Kitchener met Sir Alfred Milner, 
the High Commissioner, at Bloemfontein to discuss the situation, 
but after much telegraphic consultation with Whitehall it was 
not deemed possible to reach a satisfactory agreement in respect 
of the Boer proposals. 

Soon afterwards the Chief, realising more than ever that the 
war was far from over, and wishing to keep the mounted 
strength of his forces as high as possible, sent me to Cape Town, 
where the various Australian and New Zealand contingents 
were assembling prior to re-embarking for their homes. These 
men had been enlisted for a definite period of one year’s service, 
so there could, of course, be no question of keeping them longer 
unless the men themselves volunteered to stay on. I inter- 
viewed all the commanding officers and spoke to the men. I 
told them exactly what the situation was, and how glad we 
should be if any of them would stay and help us through the 
difficult times ahead. I am glad to say that quite a number 
responded to my appeal, and re-engaged for a further year. 
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Meanwhile, fresh contingents from Australia were now 
arriving, and it was my duty to meet these and make sure that 
they were started off on their new enterprises well equipped 
aad in good heart. I have always felt that my close contact 
with these excellent fellows’ laid the foundation of my very 
happy relations with the Australian and New Zealand troops 
throughout the War of 1914-18. Indeed, it was because ‘* 
realised how well we had got on together in South Africa that 
Lord Kitchener selected me to command the combined Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps in 1914. 

Further peace overtures were made towards the end of May, 
1901, when Botha submitted a request that the Dutch Consul 
at Pretoria might be allowed to meet himself, Smuts, and De 
Wet at Standerton, before sending a cable to Kruger in Holland. 
The consul was sent off, but no sooner had he arrived at 
Standerton than he bolted back again! However, a long cipher 
wire was duly sent off. When, later, this was skilfully deciphered, 
it showed that the Boer leaders regarded their cause as hopeless 
and were urging Kruger to make peace. But ten days later a 
reply came from Kruger to say that European opinion considered 
that the Boers were doing very well, and that he was specially 

optimistic about Cape Colony. So the war went on. 

' The campaign continued with varying fortunes, but without 
decisive results. The Government were now getting restive at 
the (then) great weekly expenditure of {£1} millions, and 
demanded plans for a reduced force and, possibly, reduced 
objectives. Kitchener himself sometimes became very dejected 
by the frequency with which ‘the net brake’ in spite of his 
most careful plans for capturing a large Boer force. One day 
he asked me if I could suggest the names of two really good 
men who could be depended upon to lead mounted columns 
with success. I mentioned Scobell of the Greys and Allenby 
of the Inniskillings, both then senior majors with their respective 
regiments, which formed part of French’s cavalry division. 
Kitchener sent for them, appointed them column commanders 
with temporary rank, and sent them down to Cape Colony. 
By the beginning of September, Scobell had more than justified 
his appointment by capturing the whole of Lotter’s and Breedt’s 
commandos near Craddock, and he at once received a well- 
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earned brevet. Of Allenby it is scarcely necessary to speak. 
From success in Cape Colony he went on to fine work in 
France and a magnificent victory in Palestine: a great com- 
mander and a great man. 

Just previously to this my old brother-officer, Broadwood, 
of the XII Lancers, had succeeded in capturing practically the 
whole of the Free State government, except, unfortunately, 
Steyn, who got away in his shirt ! Neverdicicg: during the 
whole of September, Cape Colony was causing grave anxiety. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Prime Minister, refused to proclaim 
martial law, though Kitchener and Milner were convinced of 
its necessity. In October, however, a modified form of martial 
law was in fact proclaimed in all Cape ports, with the proviso 
that representatives of the Prime Minister and Governor should 
be available to advise the General Officer Commanding (General 
Wynne) as to its administration. This typically British com- 
promise satisfied all concerned. 

Notwithstanding occasional successes, however, troubles and 
threats continued to spring up on all sides. There was a whole 
setics of minor engagements in which our men were worsted : 
insignificant little fairs in themselves, perhaps, but having an 
unpleasantly cumulative effect on morale and public opinion. 
The Government was looking to Kitchener to bring the war 
to an early and completely successful conclusion, and so 
despondent did he become that one day he said to me, “‘I shall 
not be surprised if I am recalled and Evelyn Wood is sent out 
to replace me.” This was just after De la Rey and Kemp had 
given Kekewich a very nasty knock near Magato Nek, and 
shortly before the gallant Benson was among the 25 officers 
and 200 men of the Scottish Horse killed near Standerton. 
Fortunately, however, Brodrick (then Secretary of State for 
War) continued to have faith in Kitchener's ability to win 
through. Far from recalling him, Brodrick reinforced him to 
the extent of 1000 extra mounted men, and later, in November, 
sent out Ian Hamilton to be Chief of Staff. This appointment 
leased Kitchener greatly, and was popular with all of us who 

Hamilton. He was such a cheery, enthusiastic soldier, 
with probably more actual war experience than anyone in the 
army. Much as Kitchener welcomed his arrival, however, he 
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felt that he would really be of even greater use as a leader of 
troops in the field than as Chief of Staff, and before long he 
was directing columns in the Western Transvaal—work that he 
loved, and for which he was eminently suited. 

In December, 1901, the Chief temporarily transferred his 
headquarters to Johannesburg. Here on the ‘high veldt’ the 
climate was much better than in Pretoria, and in addition to 
having fine new country to ride over I always enjoyed an early- 
morning swim in one of the mine dams. One day, towards 
the end of the year, when I was out riding with Kitchener, he 
asked me if I had seen Orders that morning; and when I 
replied that I had not, he said, “ Well, you'd better look at them.” 
When I got back I did so, and found to my complete surprise 
that I had been given the temporary rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
It was characteristic of the Chief to make a gesture of this kind 
in so shy and kindly a manner. 

Milner had now taken up residence in Johannesburg, and we 
saw much of him. He told me one day how anxious he was 
that Lord Kitchener should go to the War Office and reorganise 
it, but that Kitchener himself refused to listen to such a sug- 
gestion. He was so keen to get to India, and said he never 
wanted to go near the War Office. As we know, fate and the 
nation were eventually too strong for him, and he was called 
there by the general voice of the people in 1914. 


IV 


February, 1902, found us full of hope that the end of the 
war was at last in sight, for it seemed that Steyn and De Wet 
were contained with a considerable force in the Wolverhook— 
Hilbron—Kroonstad area, the blockhouse lines on which were 
strongly held. We had six armoured trains constantly patrolling, 
and 10,000 mounted troops under Elliot, Rimington, Byng and 
Rawlinson were hot on the scent. To our great disappoint- 
ment, however, the Boer commandos slipped through during 
the night between Kroonstad and Lindley. 

Nevertheless, the tide was beginning to turn. A few days 
later Byng succeeded in relieving De Wet of a 15-pounder gun, 
a pom-pom, many prisoners, and horses and oxen ; and at the 
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same time Kekewich and Leader had small but valuable successes 
as well. ‘Barr’ Campbell, searching a farm, encountered a 
stout, hostile old lady who said he could not possibly search 
her room, as her daughter was in bed and expecting to be 
confined shortly. But Campbell had a medical officer with 
him whom he sent in to search, and 18 rifles were found 
under the daughter’s bedding. Campbell turned in wrath to 
Mama. “If it had been you, Madam,” he declared, ‘‘ it would 
have been an 18-pounder gun of which you would have been 
confined !”’ 

But in March our growing optimism received a check in 
what, I am thankful to say, was to prove the last major disaster 
of the war. On the 8th, we heard that Methuen, with Paris’s 
column, had been captured by De la Rey at Maribogo in the 
West Transvaal. Methuen himself had his thigh broken. He 
was a man for whom I had great admiration and affection—as, 
I am sure, had all who knew him: a real soldier and a great 
gentleman. I realised how keenly he would feel the loss of his 
men, and it was therefore a pleasant surprise to find him fairly 
cheerful when I saw him in hospital at Klerksdorp some days 
later. He told me that De la Rey had been most kind to him, 
and I may mention that, years later, Methuen took great pains 
to entertain De la Rey with great hospitality at his lovely 
home at Corsham, in Wiltshire. 

The disaster to Methuen’s column had badly upset Kitchener, 

“who felt it deeply and feared its possible repercussions on the 
Boer attitude. It soon became apparent, Lovee: that his 
fears were groundless. Schalk Burger, acting President of the 
Transvaal, sent in to say that he was ready to make peace 
proposals if we would first give him a safe-conduct rate our 
lines to enable him to see Steyn, the Free State President. This 
was, of course, granted at once, and he came in with General 
Lucas Meyer and Reitz to Balmoral, whence we sent them on 
to Kroonstad to meet De Wet and Steyn, after very interesting 
talks en route. Louis Botha also came in from Vryheid to join 
the discussions, and later Hertzog and Ollivier. 

Those were nerve-racking days. as the meeting of Boer 
leaders was making us really hopeful of peace, a report came 


in that Walter Kitchener’s and Cookson’s columns were sur- 
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rounded by De la Rey, and that the Queen’s Bays under Lawley 
had taken a nasty knock near Springs. Poor Kitchener was 
terribly distressed, for it seemed that these reverses could scarcely 
have come at a more inopportune moment. Our relief can be 
imagined when later news told how De la Rey’s assault had 
been beaten off with heavy loss, though our own troops had 
also sustained many casualties. 

On the 12th April the Boer leaders arrived at Pretoria from 
Klerksdorp and a two-and-a-half-hours’ interview with 
Milner and Kitchener at the latter’s house. Reitz acted as 
interpreter, and Steyn did most of the talking. ‘Independence’ 
was asked for—more, I think, to satisfy their followers than 
from any real hope that it would be granted. Kitchener was 
hopeful of good results, while Milner was not; and later, after 
Steyn and Schalk Burger had come quietly to tea, it looked 
rather as if the former were scaning ii colleagues into con- 
tinuing the war. The following day the Boers were informed 
that ‘Independence’ could not be granted, and they were 
asked to formulate other proposals. To this they replied that 
they were unable constitutionally to -discuss terms involving 
‘surrender of independence,’ and they then demanded that we 
should state our terms. After reference to Whitehall, they were 
informed that the terms offered by Lord Kitchener in February, 
1900, were still open. The Boer leaders promised to send out 
to all their commandos and collect votes fon all their people ; 
and two representatives were sent to each commando to call ° 
together representatives at Vereeniging who could empower 
their Governments to conclude a peace without Independence. 

There now ensued more than six weeks of anxious and 
delicate negotiation, during which our hopes soared and fell 
and soared again, often from day to day or even hour to hour, 
as the chances of success fluctuated. Kitchener’s patience was 
wonderful, and it was impossible not to feel that, but for him, 
the discussions would more than once have broken down 
entirely. It was only after the most determined and prolonged 
haggling that the Boer leaders at length decided, by $4 votes 
to 6, to accept our terms. Kitchener found Captain (now 
Colonel Sir Humphrey) Leggett, R.E., of great assistance during 
these negotiations. 
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This was on May 31st, 1902. A special train at once brought 
the Boers from Vereeniging to Pretoria, where they arrived 
about half-past nine in the evening. Between ten-thirty and 
eleven that same night the Peace Treaty was signed in Lord 
Kitchener's dining-room by Milner, Kitchener, Lucas Meyer, 
Louis Botha, Schalk Burger, Reitz and Krogh, for the Trans- 
vaal ; and by De Wet, Brebner, Hertzog and Ollivier, for the 
Free State. And so at last peace came. 

Next morning, in the little Cathedral, the Bishop of Zulu- 
land preached an excellent sermon. Earlier in the day I had 
sent a wire to my wife: “Hymn 135.’} 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XI 


Besides those already mentioned, other Colonial contingents with 
which I had much to do were the Scottish Horse and the Imperial 
Light Horse. Lord Tullibardine, who had raised the former unit, 
was the acme of energy and enthusiasm for all that affected the well- 
being of his Corps ; and his wife was one of the very few ladies who 
had hes allowed to enter the Transvaal, being recognised by Lord 
Kitchener as an able and valuable recruiting officer. 

The raising of the I.L.H. was due to the combined efforts of two 
most interesting men—Wools Sampson and ‘Karri’ Davies, the 
latter’s nickname referring to the *karri’ wood which he imported 
from Australia. Both men had taken part in the Jameson Raid, 
and had been captured and given long terms of imprisonment. When 
all the other prisoners bought themselves out, these two abstained ; 
they would not even ask for a free pardon, and thus they became 
quite a source of embarrassment to the Boer Government !_ Eventu- 
ally, as an act of grace, Kruger released them on the Queen’s Jubilee. 

As soon as war was declared, they started raising their I.L.H. in 
Natal, under the auspices of the Governor, Sir W. Hely-Hutchinson. 
The command was given to Chisholm of the 9th Lancers, who un- 
fortunately was killed at Elandslaagte, in which action Wools Sampson 
also was badly wounded. As soon as he had sufficiently recovered 
he accompanied the Regiment everywhere in a Cape-cart, while 
Edwards of the K.D.G.s commanded till Sampson was fit enough to 
take over. After a time, Sampson got it into his head that it was not 
fair to select individual men to go ahead as scouts, and decided that 
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this dangerous duty must be undertaken by the whole Regiment. 
Consequently, casualties became very high: so high, indeed, that his 
life-long friend ‘ Karri’ Davies—who all this time had been looking 
after recruiting and administrative duties at the base—came to 
Kitchener saying that he had a disagreeable duty to perform. The 
Regiment was losing so heavily that it had lost confidence in Sampson, 
who ought to be relieved of his command. 

Kitchener, knowing what the Regiment owed to Sampson, found 
himself in a difficulty ; and the situation was not eased when Wools 
Sampson himself came in and denied all that Davies had alleged against 
him. Eventually Kitchener said, “T'll tell you what Pll do. I'll send 
Birdwood up to the Regiment for 10 days or so, to see how things 
are going. If I do this, will you abide by his decision?” Sampson 
at once agreed, but I am to say a I escaped my unenviable 
task after all. We could not get out to the Regiment, and in the 
meantime Sampson acted as Intelligence Officer (at which he was 
first-rate) to General Bruce Hamilton ; and he found that he liked 
this work so much that he had no wish to return to the I.L.H. 

Sampson was a man of very fine character, but extremely proud 
and stubborn. Later on, at Kitchener’s recommendation, he was 
awarded the C.B., but he at once came to me and said that he utterly 
refused to accept any decoration or reward : everyone knew that he 
had done his best to assure British supremacy in South Africa, and 
he was not going to let people think he had worked for his own 
personal advantage. At the end of the war the LL.H. took part in 
a big parade and march past at Johannesburg. Kitchener wished 
Sampson to command his old corps on this occasion, but was met 
by a point-blank refusal. In the end, I had him appointed A.D.C. 
to Kitchener for the day. 


CHAPTER XII 


I 


Tue declaration of peace in South Africa brought no relaxation, 
but rather an increase of work to those of us responsible for 
organising the preliminary stages of demobilisation. Our many 
and various mounted corps were scattered over vast tracts of 
country, and to reassemble them at convenient points entailed 
a great deal of intricate staff-work. 

England was not slow in acknowledging her debt to Kit- 
chener’s great services ; six days after the signing of the peace, 
on June sth, he heard that he had been created a Viscount with 
a grant of £50,000. Questions relating to the succession at 
once arose. Kitchener, who had no intention of taking to 
himself a wife, asked whether his elder brother’s son, Toby, 
might be held next in succession. He was told that this could 
not be, but that the King would be prepared to make special 
remainder to his brothers and their sons in any necessary rotation. 
In the event, Kitchener was succeeded by his elder brother, 
Colonel Henry Chevallier Kitchener, Toby’s father, an arrange- 
ment whereby it was hoped that the new Viscount’s wishes 
would be fulfilled in due course. But Toby, a Commander 
in the Royal Navy, predeceased his father, whereupon the 
succession passed to Colonel Kitchener’s grandson, Henry—who, 
by the way, is my godson. 

On the 8th June, Lord Kitchener held a big Thanksgiving 
service in the great square at Pretoria. There were 5000 troops 
on parade, and the Chief presented nine V.C.s and twelve 
Royal Red Cross decorations. The Archbishop of Cape Town 
came up for the service, and for the first time we heard Kipling’s 
beautifal “Recessional’ hymn, ‘Lest We Forget,’ sung by a 
choir from Johannesburg. 
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Hubert Hamilton was now sent home with the Treaty of 
Peace, and I was appointed Military Secretary in his place. This 
meant harder work than ever; and even by working twelve 
hours a day I was hard pressed to keep up with it all. Every 
senior officer in the country was clamouring for instructions, 
and I was constantly besieged. Lyttelton was appointed to take 
over the Transvaal and Free State; Fetherstonhaugh went to 
Natal, and Settle to Cape Colony. Kitchener disliked this 
arrangement, feeling that there should be a Commander-in- 
Chief in charge of all the forces remaining in South Africa, and 
empowered to issue orders to the Generals controlling the base 
ports in Cape Colony and Natal ; but Civil considerations were 
thought more important. 

At last, when all outstanding matters had been cleared up, 
the time came for Kitchener himself to leave South Africa. 
After a short farewell visit to Johannesburg, we left Pretoria 
on June 21st. Lyttelton and his headquarters staff saw us off, 
and Milner met us at Elandsfontein to say good-bye. At 
Bloemfontein were Goold-Adams, Bruce Hamilton, and several 
generals from the Free State. 

We reached Cape Town on the morning of the 23rd, and 
Lord Kitchener was greeted with almost incredible enthusiasm. 
At a Reception at the Town Hall, the Lord Mayor presented 
an Address and announced the city’s ingention to present a 
Sword of Honour. At the luncheon which followed, the 
Governor, Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, made an excellent 
— which was answered by Lord Kitchener with equal 

elicity. We then drove to the docks and embarked on the 
Orient liner Orotava, aboard which were detachments of units 
that had provided escorts to the Chief from time to time—Scots 
_ Guards, Hampshires, Welch Regiment, and Inniskilling Fusiliers. 

The detachments of Cameron Highlanders and N aris which 
were to have been with us, were unfortunately delayed. 

And so ended those fateful days and years in South Africa, 
on which all of us who were there will ever look back with 
emotion and pride. Political considerations aside, they had 
been great days for the soldier. They had given us much to 
rejoice over : the indomitable courage and dogged determination 
of the British soldier in the most trying circumstances; the 
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beautiful South African country ; the firm friendships we had 
made ; those long and arduous treks which tested a man to the 
utmost and displayed him at his true worth; the wonderful 
hidden work on Lines of Communication by men whose 
achievements so rarely came to light ; the many and ingenious 
makeshifts whereby we had had to make vast quantities of 
bricks with very little straw. Errors and reverses there had 
been in plenty ; but the campaign as a whole had been a great 
education for those of us who were so fortunate as to come 
through, and we had also the imperishable memory of all the 
dear, gallant fellows who had given their lives. 


I 


King Edward VII was to have been crowned in June, 1902. 
Detachments from all units in South Africa had been hurriedly 
sent home to take part in the ceremony, and we ourselves looked 
forward to hearing all about it when we arrived. On the 
4th July, however, while we were still at sea, we were surprised 
and dismayed to receive a signal from an outward-bound 
African mail boat: ‘King out of danger.’ Wireless, of course, 
did not then exist, and speculation was rife as to the significance 
of the message. I remember Rawlinson hazarding a guess that 
an attempt had been made on the King’s life at the Coronation ! 
But two days later, when we touched at Las Palmas, we heard 
of the King’s illness and of the serious operation which had been 
successfully performed by Sir F. Treves. 

News reached us at the same time that the King had instituted 
a new Order—the Order of.Merit—which was to consist of 
twenty-four members : six naval, six military, and twelve civil 
members. Among the first to be gazetted to this were Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener, which delighted us all very much. 

A tremendous and, I fancy, unique welcome awaited Lord 
Kitchener when the Orotava reached home. At Southampton 
there were lined streets, an address of welcome at the Town 
Hall, and tremendous popular enthusiasm. At Paddington, 
Kitchener had the great honour of being welcomed by the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, and the old Duke 
of Cambridge, as well as by Brodrick, Lord Roberts, and the 
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Army Headquarters Staff. These then went on ahead or acted 
as escorts while we drove in royal carriages through wildly 
cheering crowds, through the Park and down Constitution Hill 
(where I just caught a glimpse of my wife, whom I had not 
seen for nearly three years) to St. James’s Palace. Here the 
Prince of Wales again welcomed us, and later proposed the 
King’s and Kitchener’s healths. Balfour, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and other members of the Government were present. 
Later, Kitchener went to Buckingham Palace to pay his 
respects to the King, who was still ill in bed, though by now 
recovering his strength. 

I now had three very busy months at home before returning 
to India with Lord Kitchener, who had appointed me to be his 
Assistant Military Secretary and Persian Interpreter. I was 
placed on special duty at the War Office, where I found much 
to do in conncction with the Chief’s final despatches from 
South Africa and the many arrangements for the voyage to 
India. 


il 


At that time there was at Hampton Court a strong con- 
tingent of Indian troops who had been sent home for the King’s 
coronation, and I remember with delight a day spent with 
them in the company of three grand old veterans of Mutiny 
days—Sir Dighton Probyn, Sir John Watson, and Sir Charles 
Brownlow. The two former had both won the Victoria Cross 
in the Mutiny, and it was a great privilege to know them all. 
I have always regarded Sir Dighton as one of the very finest 
characters that I have ever known: entirely sans peur et sans 
reproche, and a model of all manly and knightly virtues. 

He had won his V.C., as I have said, during the Mutiny of 
1857, when he transferred from the 2nd Punjab Cavalry to the 
ist Sikh Irregular Cavalry—later to be known as the XI Bengal 
Lancers. On the death of that very fine officer, Wale, who 
had raised the Regiment in 1857 and was killed at Lucknow, 
Probyn commanded through the rest of the Mutiny and took 
the Regiment to China in 1860. He had a good story of how, 
on returning from China, he claimed pay for the Regiment 
for, say, January, but was told that he could not have this till 
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the pay for December’ had been drawn. He pointed out, 
without avail, that he had already drawn this in China, but as 
the pay authorities were adamant he re-drew the whole sum 
and put it in a suspense account. Later, since the Government 
obstinately refused to claim back the sum, Probyn used the 
money to start what proved to be a most valuable regimental 
ra ee at Probynabad, between Lahore and Multan in the 
Montgomery district. As time went on, really good stallions 
were purchased, and the XI became the best mounted of all the 
Sillidar regiments. 

Sir Dighton was the much beloved and highly esteemed 
friend of King Edward and Queen Alexandra, and I am sure 
he was of incalculable value to them. He set his face against 
anything and everything which he did not consider ee ee 
correct, determined that the maxim, ‘The King can do no 
wrong, should be true in a practical as well as a theoretical 
sense. Years later, after the King’s death, if I went to see him 
at Marlborough House, he would scribble a note to the Queen : 
‘Beloved Lady, Birdie is with me. Will you see him ? ’—and 
I would be honoured by a prompt summons, though by this 
time Her Majesty’s deafness was so marked as to make con- 
versation somewhat difficult. 

I deeply regretted, as did all his friends—he had no enemies— 
the death, on 20th June, 1924, of this grand old man at the 
age of 91. It was one of my proudest distinctions to follow 
him as Colonel of Probyn’s Horse, the name by which the 
XI Bengal Lancers became known after amalgamation with the 
XII Bengal Cavalry. 


IV 


I attended two very pleasant functions about this time. The 
first was a dinner given to Lord Kitchener by the South African 
Government, at which the Sword of Honour (promised at 
Cape Town) was presented, and at which all the colonial Agents- 
General were present, including Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The 
latter made a rousing Imperialistic speech, as did Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain at a City dinner on the following night. 

Again, it was a great pleasure to be present when Lords 
Roberts and Kitchener were honoured together at the Guild- 
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hall by the City of London, when Kitchener received a presenta- 
tion of some beautiful plate. 

The deferred Coronation of Edward VII took place on the 
oth August. I acted as Staff Officer to Ian Hamilton, who was 
in command of the Yeomanry and Volunteers—a force of 
5300 men, representing nearly every unit in the country. I 
wore my XI Bengal Lancers full-dress uniform of blue kurta 
and gold-lace Iungi, which is rarely seen in England. 

It was a treat, though, to get away from London in September, 
when I had broken the back of my work at the War Office, 
and to be able to enjoy a really good holiday in Devon. Nowa- 
days, when all the roads are crowded with motor traffic, it 
seems hard to recall how thoroughly I still enjoyed long bicycle 
rides all over the country. Among visits we very muc 
appreciated were those to Sir Redvers and Lady Audrey Buller 
at Downes, Raymond Marker’s family at Coombe, and many 
other old friends in Devon, Hampshire and Kent. 

At the end of September I went with Lord Kitchener to 
Sheffield, where the Mayor (the Duke of Norfolk) met us, and 
later presented Kitchener with the Freedom of the City, together 
with a further gift of plate. 

Finally, before we left for India, King Edward, who had now 
quite recovered, received Lord Kitchener and his South African 
staff, and presented us with our war medals. He made us a 
very nicc little speech, thanking us for our services through the 
war, and in saying good-bye to me he said, to my great pleasure, 
“I am very glad to know you are going to be with Lord 
Kitchener in India.” I fancy Sir Dighton Probyn must have 
put him up to it. 


CHAPTER XIII 


I 


Ar the end of October, 1902, my wife and I sailed for India 
on the troopship Sicilia, on which I was in command of the 
troops. Kitchener arrived a week after ourselves, having made 
a short stay in Egypt. 

He was met by the outgoing Commander-in-Chief, Sir Power 
Palmer. Sir Power was an old Indian Cavalry officer, and had 
held the command for two years since the sudden death of Sir 
William Lockhart. Though both popular and shrewd, he could 
not be said to have proved himself a ‘ strong’ Chief. 

He told Kitchener, among other things, of troubles that he 
had been having with the Military Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. I remember one instance of this which, though 
of very minor importance in itself, was nevertheless interesting 
as a portent of the more serious divisions that were to arise in 
later years. In those days we had a few units of Indian Mounted 
Infantry in Somaliland. A British officer serving with this 
force had become a casualty, and Sir Power had nominated a 
Captain Rawlins of the XII Bengal Cavalry to replace him. 
This was vetoed by General Elles, the Military Member (who. 
was junior to Sir Power in army seniority), on the grounds 
that an infantry officer should have been appointed. Now, the 
selection of junior regimental officers for such duties was 
eminently a matter for the C.-in-C., and it was absurd that the 
Military Department should have the power of veto in such 
a case. The matter was still in dispute when Kitchener took 
over, and he quietly saw to it that Sir Power's nomination was 
honoured. 

It grieves me to realise that, of all the Staff who went to 
India with Kitchener, I am now the sole survivor. The war 
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of 1914-18 accounted for Kitchener himself, Hubert Hamilton, 
Marker, Maxwell and Victor Brooke. I was devoted to Victor, 
a hard-working and most lovable man who later, on leaving 
Kitchener’s Staff, became Military Secretary to Lord Minto. 

Before Kitchener’s arrival, large-scale manceuvres had been 
arranged in the ~ of Delhi to precede the great Corona- 
tion Durbar to be held there by the Viceroy, Lord Curzon. 
We therefore went direct to the manceuvres, which were carried 
out by some 30,000 troops under the command of Generals 
Egerton and Wodehouse. 

The Viceroy’s arrival for what was jocularly known as * The 
Curzonation ’ was a great State occasion, attended with much 
ceremony. It commenced with a great elephant procession 
through Delhi, in which we all joined. The Viceroy and 
Vicereine were followed by the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, the Governors of Madras and Bombay, and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab, in which Province Delhi was 
then included. The Grand Duke of Hesse was present, as were 
a very large number of Indian Princes, all on most gorgeously 
caparisoned elephants. 

On the Ist January, 1903, Lord Curzon held his magnificent 
Proclamation Durbar. This was attended by all the Princes 
who, headed by the Nizam, paid their respects after the 
Viceroy’s speech. Naturally such an occasion would not have 
been soaps without a State Ball and an Investiture. The 
former was a most spectacular affair held in the great Diwan-i- 
Am, where the glittering Investiture also took place. Supper 
was served in the stately and beautifully lit Diwan-i-Khas with 
the Persian couplet on the ceiling : 


If on the face of the earth there is a heaven, 


It is here; it is here; it is here. 


Kitchener commanded the big parade of the 30,000 troops 
before the Viceroy and the Duke of Connaught. It went off 
perfectly. Later, I much enjoyed riding round the various 
camps with Kitchener and the Duke, talking to various officers 
and men and interpreting for them to the Indian ranks. It 
was always a surprise to me that Kitchener never attempted to 
learn Urdu. I believe he spoke Arabic very well, yet strangely 
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enough he never even picked up the correct pronunciations of 
Muhammadan names. Once, when I was interpreting for him, 
an old Sikh Chief asked him why he had not learnt his language ; 
to which Kitchener replied, “ Why should I, when I have 
Colonel Birdwood to speak for me ?” 


dn 


The Durbar over, Kitchener refused to let anything delay 
him further from getting his first impressions of the North-West 
Frontier, of which he had heard so much but never seen. 

Taking with him Sir Charles Egerton (then commanding in 
Northern India), Hubert Hamilton, and myself, he set off 
for Dera Ismail Khan whence, after inspecting the garrison, 
we went on by tonga for 60 miles via Tank and Jutta to 
Murtaza in the Gumal Valley. The next day a 30-mile ride 
through Nili Kach and over the Jelwari Pass brought us to 
Kajuri Kach : real Frontier country this, with never a tree or 
a blade of grass to relieve the barren hills and desolate expanses 
of rock and stone. Another ride of 32 miles brought us by 
way of Ngandi Oba to Wana, which stands at 4500 feet above 
sea-level and where the cold was intense, the glass being down 
to zero. After inspecting the Wana garrison we crossed the 
Madijan Pass to Sarwakai, and on again over the Khwuzhma 
Kotal (5300 feet) and so back to Murtaza. 

All the outposts in these wild parts were garrisoned by 
regular units of the Indian Army or by the South Waziristan 
Militia; and, naturally, we had to have escorts wherever we 
rode. One has to see the lives our troops lead in those desolate 
Frontier posts to realise the wonderful devotion to duty that 
actuates all ranks. It is a hard, rough life; yet, curiously, men 
get very devoted to the Frontier, as I eT certainly did after 
many years of service there. In spite of all the drawbacks and 
discomforts, not to mention the appallingly hot weather (which 
has to be experienced to be believed) the life has an appeal all 
its Own. 

From Murtaza a ride of 20 miles took us to Pezu, where 
Spencer of the Frontier Constabulary showed us some good 
hawking. Then on to Bannu, where Kitchener presented new 
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Colours to one of our smartest ‘ Piffer ’ regiments, the 3rd Sikhs, 
then commanded by Colonel Beresford. (I myself had the 
honour of performing the same ceremony to this same regiment 
twenty-five years later.) We now passed into the country of 
the North Waziristan Militia at Idak, and so on to Kohat—a 
place I was to know and like so well when I commanded there 
from 1909-12. A strangely fascinating land, this—one of the 
waste corners of the earth to all appearances, and yet one can 
grow extremely fond of it and devoted to the wild Pathan 
tribesmen who inhabit it. Their lives and outlook are well 
summed up, I think, in their popular proverb: “ Loi shé—gul 
shé—Khuda de mulshé!—Grow up; be a clever thief; and 
God will cherish you !” 2 

From Kohat we trained by the narrow-gauge railway to 
Hangu in the Kurram, and rode up to Fort Lockhart on the 
Samana where I had been with Yeatman-Biggs in ’97. I was 
able to show the Chief the little post of Saragarhi, where the 
detachment of 36th Sikhs had made their magnificent stand ; 
and thence we went on to the Samana Sukh. From here a 
very clear view of the Dargai Heights is to be had, and Kitchener 
was much interested in my descriptions of the fighting. 

This was the furthest point of our present tour, and we now 
had to make, regretfully, for Calcutta, where a great deal of 
accumulated work was awaiting the Chief’s attention. There 
was a public reception, and he was welcomed with much 
enthusiasm on his way to Fort William. There, at Treasury 
Gate, he was to spend many happy winters. We arrived just 
in time to be present at the great Centenary Ball, given at 
Government House by the Viceroy to celebrate its. first occupa- 
tion by the then Governor-General, the first Lord Minto. We 
all had to wear uniforms of that period. Kitchener looked 
well as a General of 1803, as did Curzon as the then Governor- 
General in blue. I thought, though, that the Viceroy was 
- guilty of an anachronism in wearing on his 1803 uniform the 

~ insignia of the Star of India and the Indian Empire, neither of 
which Orders were instituted till 60 years later; and this was 
all the more peculiar since Curzon was a great stickler for 
accuracy in such details. Kitchener, of course, could and did 
correctly wear his G.C.B. 
1See note p. 185. 
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Lord Curzon had felt that the organisation of the army in 
India was due for extensive reforms. He had felt, too, that 
Kitchener was the man to undertake this task, and he had there- 
fore done all he could to secure his appointment. 

To Kitchener, who knew nothing of India, its peoples or its 
castes, the Indian Army was in many respects a closed book ; 
but he had, of course, great knowledge of dealings with Eastern 
people from his Egyptian Army experience. He was constantly 
asking me to explain about the Indian Army, and he used to 
cross-examine me critically. I found him completely puzzled 
by the many and varied ‘blocks’ into which the LA. was 
divided. He had visualised an Indian Army organised on much 
the same lines as the Egyptian Army; and when I spoke to 
him, say, of the 1st Bengal Infantry—the 1st Maes 
Bombay—1st Hyderabad—1st Sikhs—or 1st Punjabis, and 
explained to him the differences between them, he turned to 
me and said: “TI see. You really have no Indian Army with 
esprit de corps as such. You have a large number of small 
armies—some very small—all jealous of one another, and each 
probably thinking itself superior to the rest. I want to see a 
real Indian Army, each unit of which feels itself a part of a 
homogeneous whole, and each proud to be an equal member of 
that Army. This can never be the case while your Army is 
divided into water-tight compartments. I want you to make 
me proposals to carry out my idea, and have them ready as 
soon after I reach India as possible.” 

He had given me these instructions just before we left England, 
and this had afforded me a chance to work out suggestions 
during the voyage. What he would have thought ae the old 
system of Presidency Armies, which had only been abolished 
in 1895, I could not imagine. Under that system all the British 
troops in India, and the Indian regiments of the Bengal Estab- 
lishment, were under the orders and administration of the 
Commander-in-Chief under the Government of India; but 
the Madras and Bombay regiments came entirely under their 
own respective Governments, each Presidency Army having a 
Commander-in-Chief of its own. Again, the Punjab Frontier 
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Force was under the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and cer- 
tain local corps and commissariat units were deceit under the 
Government of India. It was astounding how such an involved 
and unwieldy system could have endured so long until, in 1895, 
four “Commands” had replaced the three Presidency Armies. 

Kitchener's first step in his new reforms was to abolish the 
term ‘ Indian Staff Corps ’ and substitute that of ‘ Indian Army.’ 
The former title had come into existence as a result of the 
Mutiny, when officers belonging to disaffected regiments had 
been formed into a Pool or ‘ General List’ whence they could 
be drafted for duty with other corps as required. Kitchener 
(rightly, I think) held that esprit de corps would be much 
improved if officers felt that they really ‘belonged’ to their 
units instead of being merely ‘ attached’ from the Staff Corps. 

For the reorganisation of the Indian Army as a whole I had 
worked out four different schemes; and when I now placed 
these before the Chief I was glad that he selected the most 
conservative. This consisted, essentially, of bringing the entire 
Indian Army (with the exception of the ten Gurkha regiments, 
which are recruited outside India) on to a common list, the 
units of each of the old Presidency Armies, etc., being kept 
together in consecutive order. This system had the great 
advantage of maintaining, to the utmost extent possible, the 
great historic traditions of the various units, some of which 
dated back as far as 1758. 

Having accepted this scheme in principle, Kitchener then 
assembled a Committee representative of all the Presidencies 
and presided over by General Sir D. Macleod of the Madras 
Cavalry. This Committee, in considering the system to be 
followed in renumbering the various units, had much discussion 
as to whether the oldest units should not come at the head of 
the list ; but it was eventually thought that the least dislocation 
would be caused by starting off with the Bengal regiments, 
which were by far the most numerous. The 1st Bengal there- 
fore remained the 1st, followed in their original numerical 
order by the other Bengal regiments; the 1st Sikhs (of the 
Punjab Frontier Force) became the s1st; the 1st Madras, the 
61st; the 1st Bombay, the 1orst; and the same rule was 
followed with regard to the cavalry. 
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Renumbering caused, of course, much heartburning ;_ that 
was inevitable. But it was generally agreed that the scheme 
had the advantage of simplicity and logic; that it showed 
sympathy with regimental traditions and feelings ; and that it 
was aimed at preserving esprit de corps. I am old enough 
(though I was then very young) to remember the terrible grief 
and resentment felt in the British army when, as a result of 
Cardwell’s reforms, the consecutive numbers of regiments were 
abolished and County titles substituted. “Oh, give us back 
our dear old flag, with our Numbers wreathed in glory !”"} 


IV 


Kitchener’s next great scheme had as its object the welding 
of the Army in India into a powerful, modern fighting force. 
It seems extraordinary that this should not have been done 
long before, but the fact remains that the army, like Topsy, 
had “just growed.’ Regiments had been stationed where they 
happened to be needed at the time, or where accommodation 
chanced to exist, without a vestige of a real strategical plan. 
Till Kitchener took over, there was not even one single war 
brigade, organised as such, and, if the occasion arose for such 
a brigade to be mobilised, its commander might be selected 
from Jhansi or Lucknow, his Staff from Bombay or Calcutta, 
and the four regiments from anywhere; and the component 
parts might now be meeting for the first time. 

Kitchener realised to the full that the internal security of 
India was a first and most essential consideration. He therefore 
got into touch—often personally—with every local government, 
and went carefully into what each considered necessary for 
the security of the province. The required number of troops 
was then permanently earmarked for internal security, and the 
balance was to be available as a Field Army, permanently 

1' When, after the war of 1914-18, a further reorganisation of the LA. 
necessitated a fresh renumbering, considerably less sympathy and understand- 
ing was shown by those responsible for the scheme. Units seem to have been 
jumbled together on one list, regardless of their history and past associations, 
in such a way as to make the recognition of the fine old regiments by their 


new numbers next to impossible. Though I was at that time G.O.C.-in-C., 
Northern Army, I was allowed no say in this renumbering. 
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organised into Divisions and Brigades, each with its own per- 
manent commander and staff, and available for service anywhere. 
Up to now, the normal constitution of an infantry brigade had 
been two British and two Indian battalions. But there were 
many more Indian than British units in India, and it was also 
considered expedient to retain a high proportion of British 
troops for internal security purposes. To meet these con- 
siderations, brigades were now reorganised so as to include 
three Indian and only one British battalion: a mixture that 
has worked very well. 

After providing the full quota of internal security units, 
Kitchener found that the Field Army would amount to rather 
more than eight Divisions. To quarter the constituent units of 
these formations together involved, naturally, a very large ex- 

enditure, and the abandonment of certain cantonments which 

d been single-battalion stations. It was not considered essential 
that a whole brigade should necessarily be quartered in one 
station ; for instance, the 1st and 2nd Brigades had their head- 
quarters at Abbottabad and Jhelum respectively, and the three 
Indian battalions in each of these brigades were stationed in 
those places. Their respective British battalions, however, 
were located in Rawalpindi, midway between the two and at 
no great distance from either, where better and more suitable 
barracks were available. This arrangement enabled brigades to 
be brought together annually for training, and also facilitated 
mobilisation in the event of war. 

I shudder to think what would have happened on the out- 
break of war in 1914 had not Kitchener’s reforms been in force. 
In that year I was Secretary to Government, so all communi- 
cations and mobilisation orders passed through my hands. Sir 
Beauchamp Duff was Commander-in-Chief, and under his cool 
direction mobilisation was carried out with wonderful smooth- 
ness. We were able to despatch two cavalry and two infantry 
Divisions to France; two Divisions to Mesopotamia; and a 
force of nearly the same strength to Egypt, each brigade and 
its staff proceeding complete on its peace-time station: all 
without a hitch. Under the pre-Kitchener system, nothing 
short of chaos must have resulted from such an effort. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


His great and complex labours in connection with army . 
reorganisation in no way lessened Lord Kitchener’s concern 
with Frontier affairs, and at the end of February, 1903, we set 
out to continue the series of thorough personal explorations of 
the borderland territory which had begun with our visit to 
Waziristan and the Kurram in the previous autumn. 

This time we started at Peshawar, drove to Jamrud, and 
thence rode twenty miles through the Khyber Pass to Ali 
Masjid and Landi Kotal: a thing no one would dream of 
doing to-day, for the railway and a fine motor-road are available 
as far as Landi Khana. The Chief was accompanied by Sir 
George Roos-Keppel, the Political Agent in the Khyber, a 
man whose name is even now almost legendary on the Frontier. 
Long residence among the tribesmen, coupled with an amazing 
knowledge of their tongue—he was the author of a Pushtu 
Manual which is still the standard text-book of that language— 
had given Roos-Keppel a clear insight into the Pathan character 
and temperament. He was a fine figure of a man, and since 
he never minced his words in dealing with the tribesmen he 
held a very great ascendancy over them. 

From Landi Kotal we rode and climbed up to Torsappa 
(5600 feet), whence one gets a good view up the Kabul River 
as far as Dakka and Lalpura. It was at Torsappa that that great 
Frontier officer,Sir Robert Warburton, had been accustomed to 
make his summer headquarters, and Kitchencr, after seeing it, was 
for a time tempted to establish a cantonment there for a portion 
of the 1st (Peshawar) Division. Nothing came of this, however. 

Kitchener's interest in this portion of the Frontier was par- 
ticularly keen, for he had set his mind on building a railway 
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from Peshawar to the head of the Khyber and he was anxious 
to decide on the best route for this. The alternatives were the 
‘Kabul River route’ and the ‘ Khyber route.’ It was clear that 
a line could be made without great difficulty up the Khyber 
by way of Warsak. Thence it could be constructed, with 
much blasting, close along the right bank of the river ;_ but the 
grave disadvantage of this route was that the line would be 
exposed to fire at close range from the left, or Afghan, bank 
of the river. Alternatively, the line could leave the river-bank 
and run up to the head of the Shilman Valley ; but the engineers 
would then be confronted with a difficult drop of 1000 feet 
down to Kam Dakka. At that time it was not thought possible 
to construct an almost direct line up the Khyber by means of 
vast tunnels, but it is interesting to note that this plan was 
eventually adopted and carried out by the skill of Mr. Johns. 
We spent two or three days riding and walking through the 
country of the Shinwaris and Malagoris. The tribesmen always 
presented the Chief with offerings of fine goats, which were 
invariably returned the next day with the request that they 
might be kept with their flocks till our next visit—both parties 
knowing full well that there was little likelihood of our return. 
But it would never have done to refuse the gifts outright ! 
On returning to Peshawar we trained to Nowshera, and from 
there took the narrow-gauge railway to Dargai at the foot of 
the Malakand (which should not be confused with the Dargai 
in Tirah, where we had fought in 1897). After a night in the 
fort there, we rode next morning via the Amandarrah Pass to 
Chakdarra, whose little fort had been so gallantly held in ’97 
by detachments of the XI Bengal Lancers and 45th Sikhs against 
the determined assaults of large lashkars from the Swat Valley. 
On the return journey to Calcutta we made a brief halt at 
Rawalpindi, where Sir Bindon Blood, then commanding the 
Northern Army, took the Chief to see some of the redoubts 
and fortifications that had been built when a war with Russia 
seemed imminent in 1885. 


II 


We spent barely a month in Calcutta before we were off 
on tour again: this time to Baluchistan. At Quetta the Chief 
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was welcomed by Sir Robert Low and Sir Alfred Gaselee, 
commanding the Southern Command and the Quetta District 
respectively, and by Sir Charles Yate, the Governor-General’s 
Agent for Baluchistan. A big field-day was held to demon- 
strate to some extent the nature of the Quetta defences, and the 

ext day we rode 42 miles through the Lakh Pass to Mastung 
to enable Kitchener to see for himself the possibility of estab- 
lishing a cavalry brigade there in the event of Jacobabad (in the 
Sind Desert) being abandoned as a cavalry station. 

A visit to Nushki impressed Kitchener, always a keen ‘ railway- 
.man,’ with the necessity of extending the railway to that place 
in order to bridge the large gap which exists in that part of the 
hills, available for any force advancing from the west. From 
Nushki we had another 42-mile ride through very desolate and 
waterless country to Panjhai, and thirty miles farther on we 
came to Burj, on the Laura stream, where it was pleasant to 
see water again. Another 25 miles brought us to Gulistan, 
standing at 5000 feet on the Quetta-Chaman railway, and 
thence we rode twenty miles to the summit of the Khwaja 
Amran range at Tordabar. From this point, 8200 feet high, 
one gets a fine view of the country beyond Chaman and the 
hills near Kandahar, with the parched desert of Registan 
stretching away to the south-east. Sitting in front of the 
engine from Gulistan to Chaman we passed through the famous 
Khojak tunnel, made by miners from England. 

At Chaman the Chief inspected the vast mobilisation and 
railway stores, the latter including everything necessary for any 
railway extension. A day or two before our arrival at Chaman, 
Colonel Yate- (commanding the 29th Baluchis, and a brother 
of Sir Charles Yate, the Governor-General’s Agent) had been 
out exercising his greyhounds and had ridden a yard or two 
over the Afghan border. He was promptly taken prisoner by 
Afghan soldiers from Spin Baldock fort, and carried off there. 
His brother, naturally enough, was full of wrath and indignation, 
but some days elapsed oe Colonel Yate’s release could be 
effected. There is a pious legend that the Indian pay authorities 
duly cut the colonel’s pay for ‘absence without leave,’ but I 
cannot vouch for the truth of this. 

A ride back from Old Chaman, over the Khojak to Signal 
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Hill, gave us a lovely view of the snows of the Hindu Khush 
and the plateau of Toba. From Quetta we rode to Kuch, 
where we met the train and passed over the rather wonderful 
Chappar Rift and Mud Gorge to Harnai, where there is some 
great enginecring to be seen. The next day we had dropped 
down to 430 feet at Sibi; and from here I returned to Simla 
while the Chief went on over the Shawal to the Kurram. 


Ii 


Kitchener was very busy at Simla that summer with his plans 
for reorganisation and other schemes, and he was also much 


occupied with the rebuilding of ‘ Snowdon’ (the Commander- 


in-Chief’s residence) which, under his direction, was turned into 
a really beautiful house. He also took Wildflower Hall, situated 
a few miles out in the hills at Mahasu, and though he did 
nothing to the house itself he had every member of his Staff busy 
each week-end in the garden, under his personal supervision ! 

Towards the end of May, 1903, there came the first faint 
ripple on the waters of what, later on, was to develop into the 
great storm popularly known as the Kitchener-Curzon con- 
troversy. The Chief was shown a ‘G.G.O.’ (i.e., Governor- 
General’s Order) which it was proposed to publish, and which 
would much increase the powers of the Military Department 
of the Government of India. On seeing this, Kitchener wrote a 
strongly-worded Memorandum; and, as a side: issue, raised 
the point as to whether the Military Department should ever 
contemplate issuing such an Order without previous consulta- 
tion with the Commander-in-Chief. Curzon replied that the 
Military Department had every right to do so, whereupon 
Kitchener declared that, since this state of affairs virtually took 
the command of the army out of his hands, it only remained 
for him to tender his resignation. Curzon at once said that he 
had not intended to give such a ruling, and that he would 
support the Chief in any such matter that had to go to Council. 
The incident was thus satisfactorily closed; and when, early 
in August, Curzon wrote a most friendly letter to Kitchener, 
informing him that he had been granted an extension as Viceroy, 
Kitchener replied in equally cordial terms. 
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Throughout that summer many Indian Princes came up to 
Simla, and, of course, they all called on the Chief. The great 
majority of them spoke English, but I had to interpret for 
some who could not. Among these latter was a real old- 
fashioned “Sanatan’ chief in the person of Hira Singh, the 
Phulkian Raja of Nabha, a typical old Sikh with a long white 
beard. Through me, he requested that Kitchener would 
present him to ‘Lady Kitchener’ when they next met; and 
when Kitchener observed that there was no ‘ Lady Kitchener ’ 
and that he was now too old to marry, the old Raja—in the 
embarrassing way he had—earnestly assured him that this was 
certainly not the case ! . He also told Kitchener that if he could 
train his soldiers to ‘eat their dead enemies,’ such a state of 
terror would be created that no army could stand against 
him ! 


IV 


In the middle of August we started off on what I think must 
have been the longest tour, off the railway, ever undertaken 
by a commander-in-chief. 

We went first to Kashmir, where, of course, visits had to be 
exchanged between Kitchener and the Maharaja. I must digress 
here to say a few words about the little old Maharaja Pertab 
Singh, who was for many years a great friend of mine. He 
spoke a peculiar language of his own, always plentifully inter- 
laced with English words. He was to some extent a stickler 
for etiquette, and I had heard how, on a previous occasion, 
when a distinguished British official had called on him not 
having on a ‘ wedding garment,’ the Maharaja had turned to 
him and said: “‘ Apke pas frak-k6t nahin hai?’’ (Do you not 
possess a frock-coat ?) In view of this we took good care that 
Kitchener’s frock-coat was brought along, to be posted back 
to Simla the day after the interview ! 

When, some years later, I myself was in Kashmir as a visitor, 
the Maharaja (who always had to have his small dose of opium) 
used often to come to see me, and would sit beside me, holding 
my hand, and in the midst of a conversation close his cyes and 
go fast asleep—a most embarrassing business ! Then he would 
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wake with a start, and continue the conversation from the 
point at which he had left off. At that time his nephew, Hari 
Singh, had broken a leg tobogganing, and the Maharaja asked 
me to explain this sport, which he had never seen. I did so; 
and after due consideration he commented, “‘ This sport is 
evidently fit only for a bachelor or a soldier: not for a thorough 
gentleman ’’—the last two words only in English, after his quaint 
manner. I told him that I liked tobogganing, yet was not a 
bachelor, and asked whether he ede me as a mere * soldier ’ 
or a ‘thorough gentleman’ ! 

As an example of Maharaja Pertab Singh’s embarrassing 
curiosity, it is recorded how, on meeting Lady Curzon and 
discussing her voyage from England, he Fees) “Did you 
vomit ?”’—and again, before she could reply, ‘‘How many 
times did you vomit ?’’—a subject of conversation which he 
regarded as perfectly natural and becoming. Yet he was no 
bad judge of character, and he was considered to have hit the 
mark very happily when he said of a certain high official, in 
his curious mixture of languages, “‘ Affability bahut hai, lekin 
true sympathy nahin!” (“He has plenty of affability, but no 


_ true sympathy ”’) ... But enough of the little man. For 
many years now he has slept with his fathers, and the lovely 
Vale of Kashmir knows him no more. 

v 


After leaving Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, we crossed the 
Woolar Lake to Bandipur, and from here began our long climb 
up to the “Roof of the World.’ I wish I could do justice to 
the beautiful and wonderful country we traversed in the course 
of the next two months, but space will not permit. 

From Bandipur we rose at once to the Tragbal and Kamri 
Passes, each about 12,000 feet. This was easy going, and we 
passed through wild flowers almost beyond imagination, 
growing in such profusion and to such a height as I think can 
never be seen elsewhere. The forests were lovely, too. In 
the near distance Nanga Parbat reared her 26,000 feet of snow- 
capped splendour, dwarfing her lower but no less beautiful 
neighbours. At Ratu, Gilgit, and Chalt were detachments of 
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the Kashmir Imperial Service artillery and infantry, and thesc 
were inspected by the Chief, who thereupon wrote a memor- 
andum on the defences of these places. 

After leaving Gilgit for Baltit, we passed close under Racca- 
pochi (25,500 a which I regard as the most beautiful mountain 
that I have ever seen. It looked so close and near at hand, 
rising right above us, that it seemed as if it might be climbed 
in a day or two, though in reality I believe it has never yet 
been conquered. In these far regions one began to notice a 
great difference in the people, many of whom show pronounced 
Mongol characteristics ; hee dress, too, in Chinese robes, and 
no longer salute with the hand but by bowing with their hands 
crossed over their middles. Among them are many Muham- 
madans, mostly followers of the Aga Khan, who are here known 
as Mulais instead of Khojas, as is the case in Bombay and Karachi. 

Some seventy miles north of Gilgit we passed through the 
two small hill-states of Hunza and Nagar, each ruled by its 
Mir, assisted by a Wazir. As we pressed on still farther north, 
the country became so difficult that at times it was necessary to 
send all our animals round by long détours to avoid the arduous 
river route up which we were marching. The Raja of Poonch, | 
a tributary State of Kashmir, had lent us some excellent ridin 
mules which we found very useful, as indeed are the a 
hill-ponies ‘of that country, which are said to be able to go 
wherever a dog could go. The mule has an uncomfortable 
habit of clinging to the extreme outside edge of a narrow and 
precipitous mountain path: an idea based (like many of this 
animal’s idiosyncrasies) on sound common sense since it prevents 
the load from knocking against the rock-face on the inner side, 
but none the less alarming to watch. When a mule starts 
waving its outer legs well out over a precipice, the only thing 
to do is to trust its judgment and hope for the best—and one’s 
confidence is always justified. 

There came a time, however, when even our mules had to be 
discarded in favour of yaks—bos grunniens, or grunting ox—a 
painfully slow but extremely EE means of transport. For 
myself, I have always been an enthusiastic walker and hill- 
climber, and I thoroughly enjoyed even our longest marches. 
I found that the best way to tackle a steep climb was to hang on 
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to a mule’s or yak’s tail, and let him pull one up, which he did 
readily enough with no weight on his back. To Kitchener, 
of course, these hard and primitive means of locomotion came 
as a new experience, and I fear he hardly appreciated them ! 
He had never been a hill-climber and was an indifferent walker, 
and neither pastime appealed to him as a likeable form of 
exercise. To my ns it was rather amazing how, at the age 
of 53, he tackled all this. For instance, I kept a brief diary 
and find that on the 29th August, 1903, we— 


Left Ata-abad at 5 a.m., riding about a mile, when we had to leave our 
ponies and ascend a steep pari (a winding hill-track), going up and down for 
nearly 5 miles. Very high at times, and the Chief had a man pulling him 
by each arm (such men are like goats on the side of a precipice) and another 
holding on to his belt and shoving him up, or holding him when going 
aaa ! One =) steep jaeaaans picts by aire ar ba several 

t-up staircases an gs on wo alo e te) pari—in 
places uly a log of bi be crossed Seaechesis We made only 14 miles. 


I notice that the following day we took 1} hours to cross 
the great and very nasty Batur glacier, and lost one of our 
animals down a crevasse. Three days later, after passing through 
the village of Khaiber, where approaches from either side are 
strongly guarded, we reached and crossed the Mintakha Pass 
at 16,000 feet. 

Now we were truly on the Roof of the World, high up 
on the mighty Pamir. But this was a new and surprisingly 
different land, for the steep, ge Pha were replaced by a 
huge, rolling, grassy plain. On we saw many camps of 
nomads with their great kabitkas—black tents joined together 
to form what were practically houses—while all around were 
splendid herds of black and white yaks, sheep, goats and two- 
humped camels. It had been impossible for us to bring any 
baggage with us, and after dropping down a thousand feet we 
bivouacked for the night by a small stream. It was bitterly 
cold, and ice formed everywhere. Next morning, a friendly 
Chinese official (known as a Dond) called and presented us 
with unlimited milk and cream. 

We trekked some miles along the Pamir to the Kilik Pass 
(16,000 sts crossed it, and came down from Chinese to Indian 
territory where, after a 26-mile ride, we found our light camp 
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pitched in an absolutely treeless and very cold country. It 
was during this march that we came across something that no 
one has ever been able to explain to me: a side-nullah in which 
were great numbers of Ibex and Ovis Poli heads, some of which 
looked like record measurements. The local people said they 
were animals which had been killed by wolves, their very heavy 
horns making them easy prey. But surely this explanation 
would not account for all ie heads being in the one place. It 
looked almost as if the Ovis Poli and the Ibex had deliberately 
sclected their respective private Golgothas, for the two dumps 
were some distance apart. | 

Long marches took us back over the Batur glacier to Gilgit 
again, by which time we had covered a distance of some 
350 miles marching. From Gilgit we set forth again to Gupis 
(where there was a useful little fort garrisoned by Kashmir 
troops) and on towards the Chitral River. Beyond Gupis we 
were for a time in more open country in the vicinity of the 
Shandur Pass, over which Kelly had led the 32nd Pioneers 
from Gilgit to the relief of Chitral in 1895. The Pass is really 
Over Open country, with a small lake near the summit. We 
now descended rapidly to the Chitral River at Mastuj, past 
Tirich Mir—a mass of snow rising to 25,000 feet—and so on 
to Chitral itself, where we had a great welcome from the 
Mehtar Shuja-ul-Mulk and his people. The streets and houses 
of the main bazar were all laid out with rugs and cloths ; guns 
banged from all directions; a regular feu de joie echoed from 
all the hillsides, and mounted men galloped hither and thither 
in wild excitement. 

On the polo-ground a high pole had been erected, with a 
gourd set atop of it, and we were not allowed to go to our 
camp till this had been shot down by men who galloped past 
full-tilt, firing rifle shots at it as they passed. 

The next morning we set out once more, this time for the 
Dorah Pass. For the last mile or two of our approach to the 
pass we were tramping through snow, often up to our knees. 
From the Dorah one looks right down on the Zebak Valley 
and Lake Dufferin. Six more long marches brought us to the 
Baroghil Pass at 13,000 feet, through some very difficult country 
and deep defiles. We crossed the watershed and entered the 
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Afghan province of Wakhan, and presently came to the Shawi- 
takh Pass with its wonderful view right down to the Oxus at 
Sarhad. We now made for the head of the Darkot glacier, 
where we spent an abominably cold night at 12,500 feet, near 
the source of the Yakhun River; and the next day went on 
to the Darkot Pass, a couple of thousand feet higher still. Here 
a snowstorm caught us, but we found it quite pleasant riding 
our yaks through the deep snow, which was fairly soft under- 
foot. Kitchener detested the cold, but no discomfort could 
ever dissuade him from seeing what he had set out to see—not 
even when it took us 3} hours to cross the seven-mile Darkot 
glacier, and that during a 20-mile march. 

The following day we were in Yasin, marching along a 
broad valley with quite a good road. Here we were met by 
the Mehtar Jao of Yasin, with band, fireworks, and all the signs 
__ of welcome that he could produce for us. We were immediately 

challenged to play the Mehtar Jao and his team at polo. 

A polo-ground is to be found in every hill village in these 
parts: usually a strip of land along a valley, perhaps two to 
three Randved yards long by from thirty to bitty yards broad. 
Any number can play on either side, men joining in as they 
happen to arrive. The game starts by a man galloping down 
the ground with a ball and stick in his hand; he then throws 
the ball up in the air and hits it, a feat which I completely failed 
to emulate. The polo stick is very short, and though the 
ponies are small the saddles are raised well off their backs 
by means of pads and blankets. One found at first that one 
kept hitting well over the ball, till one acquired the habit of 
leaning right out of the saddle. 

We had played ‘polo in several villages as we passed through, 
and on this occasion Kitchener himself joined in—his first 
game since he had been a regular player in Egypt years earlier. 
His long legs nearly reached the ground and I think he really 
enjoyed himself, even though, with a stick so strange to him, 
he may not have hit the ball very often! We played seven 
a side, Kitchener and his Staff being reinforced by the Political 
Agent and Staff, everyone tearing up and down the ground at 
full gallop the whole ttme—no ale against crossing !—and every 
good hit being marked by a blaring crescendo cou the band 
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embarrassing local custom which provides that at the end of 
the game the winners shall stand by the band while the losers 
dance before them; we were beaten by four goals to three, 
but I am thankful to say we were excused dancing. As a matter 
of fact I myself was laid out for a while by a crack on the head 
from a polo ball, but I soon recovered and was none the worse 
for it. 

The origin and birthplace of polo have often been discussed 
and disputed. Persia, Manipur, and the Himalayan valleys have 
all laid claim to the honour. It is quite certain that in these 
parts the game has been indigenous Be many generations, and 
in the larger villages the chawhan, or polo-ground, is the most 
prized possession and is well looked after. Some grounds have 
the most wonderful goal-posts—massive stone pillars said to 
have been there since Moghul times. The game was certainly 
played in those days. 

After many long marches we were back once more in Gilgit, 
and we now set out on the last stage of our travels. Our next 
point was the Babusar Pass at the head of the Khagan Valley, 
and, descending this, we were able, for part of the way, to drop 
down the Indus on skin rafts. Negotiating the rapids was great 
fun, and the dexterity and enterprise of the boatmen here- 
abouts has to be seen to be believed. In places, though, we had 
to land while our rafts were carried round the worst of the 
rapids. The Khagan Valley was very lovely—walnuts, apricots, 
mulberries, fig-trees, and vines growing wild everywhere, and 
beyond these the majestic forests of deodars, firs, hollies and 
larches. 

On reaching the Babusar we left Kashmir and re-entered 
British India, reaching Abbottabad and civilisation on the 
19th October. During our two months’ tour we had covered 
just on 1600 miles, either riding or on foot. We had never 
had more than one day’s halt, so naturally we were very fit. 
Our longest day’s march had been 42 male The Chief had 
accomplished what he had set out to do. 


CHAPTER XV 


I 


Korcuener returned from his latest and longest Frontier tour 
well satisfied with what he had seen. In those days the possi- 
bility of a Russian invasion was constantly in men’s minds, 
and it had been with the object of acquainting himself with 
the topography of the border, and especially of the great passes, 
that he had undertaken these arduous personal inspections. 

We had been back in Simla about a month, and the Chief 
was about to start for the big manceuvres to be held in Northern 
India, when he met with a rather serious accident. Ignoring 
the dictum of Sir William Nicholson—that “ His Excellency 
should always be accompanied by a suitable person, male or 
female ”—he rode out one afternoon alone, to visit his beloved 
garden at Wildflower Hall. On his way back his horse, 
frightened by a coolie who darted across in hae of him, threw 
the Chief heavily. His leg was broken almost at the ankle 
joint, and though it was set promptly and mended satisfactorily 
I have always felt that this mishap affected him to some extent 
for the rest of his life. In due course he was able to ride well 
enough, but he became even less fond of walking than he had 
been before. 

As soon as he had recovered sufficiently he was moved to 
Calcutta, where the Government then was; Curzon, with 
kindly courtesy, sending the Viceregal rail-coach to fetch him 
from Kalka. It was on this journey that I overheard an amusing 
conversation between two really ‘jungly ’ natives at a wayside 
. Station where we had halted for a few minutes. Gazing open- 
mouthed at the Viceroy’s coat of arms emblazoned on the 
coach one said to the other, “O Brother, what is that ?”— 
“God knows,” replied the other. “ Perchance some kind of 
wild hill pig!” The Arms in question consisted in fact of 
‘ popinjays ’ with female supporters, so it was not easy to follow 
the reasoning. . . . But one sometimes hears quaint things by 
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listening to chance conversations. On another occasion two 
very bucolic and unsophisticated minor Chiefs were attending, 
‘for the first time in their lives, a dance at Government House. 
I overheard one whisper to the other, “ What marmer of shame- 
less people can these be, that the menfolk allow their women 
to expose their breasts in this way?” To which the other 
replied, “ Well, no man can say what women feel about these 
things. These women clearly do not mind showing their 
breasts, while our women do not mind showing their stomachs !” 
Verb. sap. Another ball-room episode of which I am reminded 
was hearing an old chief remark to his friend, ‘‘ Fancy all these 
people dancing like this—and on a hot evening, too—when 
they can afford to pay someone else to do it for them !” 

The Chief enjoyed his Calcutta life. He had a mail phzton 
with a lovely pair of horses, with which he won prizes at the 
Calcutta Shows. Fortunately, on such occasions his coachman 
drove, for much as Kitchener loved his horses and riding, he 
was one of the worst whips I have ever been sentenced to sit 
beside. Why we were none of us killed, I have no idea. In 
the “Lie Book’ which was kept at Viceregal Lodge, there was 
an entry: ‘His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief stated 
that he knew where he was driving” ! 

In Fort William, as at Snowdon, Kitchener delighted in 
making the Chief’s quarters quite beautiful ; indeed, * Treasury 
Gate’ had been a most gloomy abode, untouched since its 
original construction in the closing years of the 18th century, 
till Kitchener took it in hand. Among the many welcome 
visitors he delighted to receive there were Jack Cowans, then 
commanding at Calcutta, and Buck, who was for many years 
Reuter’s correspondent in India. 

By the end of March, 1904, he had recovered sufficientl 
from his accident to permit of his getting about much as | 
and soon we were off on tours of inspection. We went first 
to Secunderabad, where the troops were commanded by Sir 
James Willcocks. Here, also, Kitchener met Sir David Barr, 
doyen of the Indian Political Department, the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, and that delightful old gentleman Sir Afsar-ul-Mulk, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Nizam’s forces. 

Hyderabad, the Senior State of India, is full of interest. The 
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then Nizam, Sir Mir Mahbub Ali Khan, was a pleasantly 
dignified man, an autocrat of the old school with a wonderful 
disregard for time. He might order a meeting of his Ministers 
for, say, 11 o'clock on Monday morning, but not appear himself 
till noon on Tuesday, during which time all had to wait. He 
once summoned an English tailor from Calcutta, and then kept 
him waiting some days before seeing him. The tailor protested 
that, for him, time was money, estimating his losses at the rate 
of Rs, 500 a day. The Nizam at once ordered him to be paid 
this amount. His successor, the present Nizam, has very differ- 
ent views on the spending of money from his privy purse. He 
is probably the richest man in India or in the East. The State 
has an area of 83,000 square miles and a population of thirteen 
millions. 

From Secunderabad we went to Poona, where Kitchener’s 
old friend of Egyptian days, Sir Archibald Hunter, was com- 
manding the Western Army. On our way back to Simla the 
Chief inspected troops of the Jhansi garrison. 

In August of that same year we did another delightful tour 

in the Himalayas, this time in the directi . of the Tibetan 
border. Following up the valley of the Sutlei. we passed 
through several small hill-states and trekked b+ “ta 
to Pangi. Here we were in the country of B.. 
Rampur we saw the huge silver-and-brass prayer-wici, Wuich 
is more than seven feet in diameter. Buddhism is such a com- 
forting religion to those who believe in it. Prayers are placed 
in the Wheel, which is rotated by water-power, or else put on 
a high flagstaff to be fluttered by the wind.. Every motion 
ensures the greater efficacy of the prayers. 

When Lord Dalhousie was Governor-General (1848-56) he 
found that the climate of Simla in the rainy season made him 
very ill, so he established a large camp for himself at Chini, 
beyond the reach of the heavy rains. The journey then took 
a fortnight. A bodyguard of 25 men was sent on ahead, and 
there was also a rearguard of six men in order, as Dalhousie 
put it, “to keep my dignity from dropping behind.” It took 
more than two thousand men to transport the camp. That 
was in 1850: By way of contrast, Kitchener performed the 
same journey with three officers and half'a dozen mules ; though 
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since Dalhousie’s day. 

We covered 300 miles in a fortnight, through the most 
beautiful scenery. Soon after our return to Simla I was 
appointed Assistant Adjutant-General at Army Headquarters, 
and this entailed my remaining at Simla throughout the winter 
instead of accompanying the Chief to Calcutta. A hard winter 
it was, too, with more than three feet of snow which lay for a 
long time. 


I 


In March, 1905, the Government sanctioned the establishment 
of a Staff College in India: a project on which Kitchener had 
long been working in conjunction with General Duff. Some 
time earlier, he had turned to me one day and said, “ Birdie, 
why didn’t you ever go to the Staff College? And how is it 
that so few Indian Army officers have been there ?” 

I replied: “ Well, to begin with, I doubt if I should ever 
have been able to.nass in. There are only about four vacancies 
a year at Camber.c¢ for Indian Army men, and the competition 
is pretty keen. Then again, for men who, like myself, are 
dependent ¢: - vir pay, it’s largely a matter of expense. Indian 
Army of .. xing to Camberley draw only the English pay 
of their ':adk, plus a small Indian allowance, which is con- 
siderably less than we should be getting in India. In most 
cases, too, there would be crammer’s fees to be found, and few 
of us could afford them. Certainly I never could . . .” 

Kitchener grunted and said, “There doesn’t sound much 
inducement, I must admit. I must see what I can do about 
it.” And he did. 

At first the idea met with great opposition from the War 
Office, who deprecated the project with such catch-phrases as 
“rival establishments” and ‘two schools of thought.’ But 
Kitchener refused to accept defeat. With the aid of Beauchamp 
Duff, who showed wonderful skill in working out every detail 
and presenting every aspect with excellent clarity, so good a 
case was made out that the Indian Staff College at Quetta was 
sanctioned, with full Indian rates of pay for officers. 

It is interesting to remember in passing that when, later on, 
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a General Staff was inaugurated in India, Duff was rightly 
appointed the first C.G.S. He was certainly an exceptionally 
talented man. When Sir George White was commander-in- 
chief; he was once heard to say, “There is nothing Duff does 
not know !”—and the compliment was particularly well 
deserved. 

In April, 1905, India was visited by a disastrous earthquake 
which was specially severe at Dharmsala, in the Kangra hills, 
where the 4th Gurkhas are stationed. Many of the barracks 
were levelled to the ground, and there was heavy loss of life 
among the Gurkhas, British officers, and their wives. In Simla 
the shock was strong enough to rock the houses and to destroy 
several of them. “The nerve-racking part of it was that these 
shocks went on intermittently for at least 2 fortnight, and no 
one could tell when the next severe one might not come. The 
inhabitants of Simla therefore slept out of doors; in their 
gardens if they had such, otherwise on the main roads. I was 
very amused when out for an early-morning ride to pass in 
front of an hotel and see perhaps thirty or forty “sleeping 
beauties ’ in their beds on the road ! 

Well do I remember, too, how on the day of the earthquake 
at Dharmsala an excited babu brought me a telegram from his 
brother, who was on the spot. It read: “ Here earth quack— 
how there?” 

But India, of course, abounds in good babu stories, the 
majority of them apocryphal. Another for which I can vouch 
was told me by a member of the Rivett-Carnac family who was 
Opium Agent at Ghazipur (and who was therefore nicknamed— 
perhaps inevitably—' Opium cum dignitate.’) One day he was 
waiting for a train at a railway station, marching slowly up 
and down the platform with his usual dignified tread. A babu 
came up to him and, indicating an approaching train, asked if 
it were the train for Calcutta. 

“T don’t know,” Rivett-Carnac replied, “ but I shouldn't 

sO. 

“ But when will train for Calcutta arrive ?”” demanded the 
babu. 

“Why ask me?” snapped Rivett-Carnac. “I tell you, I 
don’t know.” 
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“ You do not know ?”’ protested the babu. “‘ But—are you 
not Station Master ?”’ 

“Station Master?” exploded the outraged Opium Agent. 
“No, damn you, I am not!” 

The babu’s eyes opened wide in amazement and reproach. 

“ Then, if you are not Station Master,” he countered shrewdly, 
‘why you thus so proudly walk ?” 

My own chief troubles at about this time came, not from 
the earthquake, but from polo. Going fast on the abominably 
hard Annandale ground, my pony crossed his legs and rolled 
over me. I was lucky to escape with three broken ribs, but 
these contrived to give me more troublc than is usual with such 
relatively minor injuries. 


Ill 


For some time now, the so-called Kitchener-Curzon con- 
troversy had been in progress, and in the middle of June matters 
had come to a head by the abolition of the old Military Depart- 
ment and its replacement by a ‘Supply Department.’ This is 
not the place to enlarge on the merits or demerits of the old 
system, or the difficulties that arose at the time of its abolition. 
My own chief regret was the fact that two really big men 
(such as Curzon and Kitchener undoubtedly were), both 
actuated solely by the desire to do their honest best for the 
improved administration of the army, should not have found 
it possible to restrict their differences to their official relations 
and to retain their private friendship unimpaired. This, at first, 
they did; but later a less happy state of affairs supervencd. 

I have already mentioned how, on Kitchener’s first arrival 
in India, he had been told of the troubles experienced by his 
predecessor, Sir Power Palmer, through the interference of the 
Military Department in what might reasonably be held to be 
the rightful province of the Commander-in-Chief. As time 
went on, Kitchener began to find that he was constantly up 
against the same kind of difficulty. The a Department 
was controlled by “The Military Member of Council ’—a 
serving officer, junior to the C.-in-C., and the direct adviser on 
military matters to the Viceroy and the Government. Any 
recommendations made by the C.-in-C. had to be submitted to, 
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and discussed by, the Military Department, without necessarily 
any further reference to the Chief, who found his proposals 
sanctioned or refused as the Department might think fit. 

The Supply and Transport Corps, the Remount Department, 
the Arsenals, and so forth, were entirely under the control of 
the Military Member. Thus it might happen that when the 
C.-in-C. recommended the provision of more ammunition, for 
instance, he would be told that money was not available for 
this owing to the purchase of more remounts. Clearly, such a 
system might very easily result in friction unless the highest 
degree of tact were exercised by all concerned. 

Even so, it might be supposed that there need have been no 
personal clash between Curzon and Kitchener; and, indeed, 
their quarrel arose in its acute form out of what was really a 
trivial matter. 

At that time discussions were in progress with regard to a 
reorganisation of the Ordnance Department, and a question 
arose as to the number of Ordnance officers who would be 
serving respectively under the C.-in-C. and the Supply Member. 
General Scott, the Director-General of Ordnance (who later 
became the first Supply Member), was asked what would be 
the result if Ordnance officers were redistributed in accordance 
with Lord Kitchener’s scheme; and he noted that this would 
entail 44 officers being employed under the Chief, and 25 under 
the Supply Department. General Scott’s note was dated the 
25th July, and was seen by Kitchener on the 27th July ; but it 
did not then mention the above numbers, which, as Scott after- 
wards informed Kitchener, had been added later at the request 
of the Military Member. But when the notes came before the 
Viceroy, after being ‘ printed up,’ the numbers appeared to have 
formed an integral part of Scott’s note of the 25th, which 
Kitchener, on the 27th, had endorsed with the remark, “‘ I think 
we could accept the Director-General of Ordnance’s suggestion.” 

Not unnaturally, the Viceroy read this to mean that Kitchener 
accepted the figures put forward: while as a matter of fact 
Kitchener's proposals envisaged an almost equal distribution of 
the officers concerned. When, however, Kitchener wrote to 
Curzon, explaining what had happened and mentioning Scott’s 
assurance that the figures had not appeared in the original note 
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seen by Kitchener on July 27th, the Viceroy coldly refused to 
accept the explanation—which was tantamount to accusing the 
Chief of an untruth. It was that which Kitchener so bitterly 
resented, and which aroused so much personal animosity 
between the two men. 

As I have said, I have no intention of reviving in detail here 
a controversy which has been so fully ventilated elsewhere.’ 
Suffice it that the Chief’s proposals were, in the main, accepted 
by the Home Government, and that the former ‘ Military 
Department’ was now replaced, not only by the ‘ Army 
Department’ recommended by Kitchener, but by the creation 
of a ‘Supply Department’ in addition. Curzon was anxious 
to sce the Department’s old name retained even though its 
functions had been reformed, but to this Kitchener was unable 
to agree. 

Further trouble arose when Curzon nominated, as the first 
Supply Member, General Sir Edmund Barrow. Barrow was 
a very competent and knowledgeable officer, but he had been 
the right-hand man of Sir Edmund Elles, the former Military 
Member, and was naturally a strong partisan of the Military 
Department in the controversy that had been raging. He 
could scarcely be expected, therefore, to take an impartial view 
of the many interrelated matters which must come up almost 
daily for discussion between the Army and Supply Departments, 
and for the satisfactory settlement of which absolutely cordial 
relations, and an ability to work together in close harmony, are 
essential. On these grounds both Brodrick,? the Secretary of 
State for India, and Lord Kitchener objected to Barrow’s 
appointment. Their objection was ‘sustained, and General 
Scott was appointed in his place, Barrow being given command 
of the Peshawar Division. Lord Curzon, feeling that he had 
suffered a personal rebuff, resigned in August; and Lord 
Minto * was nominated to succeed him. 


1 Those in search of a fair and lucid account of the technical minutiz of 
the controversy cannot do better than study that given in the Life of Lord 
Kitchener by the Chief’s most able and devoted Private Secretary and bio- 
grapher, Sir George Arthur. (Macmillan, 1920.) 

2 Later became Earl of Midleton. 

3 The second Indian administrator of that name, the first Lord Minto having 
been Governor-General from 1807 to 1813. 
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As a postscript to this controversy it is of interest to recall 
that in June, 1907, Morley, who was then Secretary of State for 
India, raised the question as to whether it was necessary to 
retain the Supply Department. Kitchener agrecd that the 
subject would bear discussion, but asked that the matter might 
be allowed to rest for the time being. At the end of that year, 
however, Morley wrote that he considered the Supply Depart- 
ment superfluous and a heavy charge on Indian revenue ; and 
at length, in April, 1909, the Department was abolished. 

Curzon and the majority of members of his Council had 
declared their belief that, if Kitchener’s proposals were accepted, 
they would result in the establishment v3 nothing less than a 
‘military autocracy’ in India, since the Commander-in-Chief 
would be able to do exactly what he wished without even the 
knowledge of the Government. Kitchener, naturally, deprecated 
such an idea most vehemently, pointing out that it would always 
be the duty of the Secretary in the Army Department to see 
that all military matters of importance were brought to the 
notice of the Governor-General-in-Council. Kitchener’s pro- 
posals had not envisaged any Supply Department or a Secretary 
to Government in such a department to replace the abolished 
Military Department. Nevertheless he had accepted the new 
Supply Department, simply recording his opinion that it 
involved an unjustifiable waste of money. In this he was 
proved right ; and a few years later, as I have said, the short- 
lived Supply Department disappeared. 

I myself can speak with no little knowledge and experience 
of the working of the new Army Department, for it so hap- 
pened that in 1912 I was appointed its Secretary by Lord 
Hardinge, the then Viceroy, Sir O’Moore Creagh being Com- 
mander-in-Chief. I was still holding the position when war 
broke out in 1914, and consequently the whole of the corre- 
spondence connected with India’s réle in the war, mobilisation, 
and so on, passed through my hands. I can say without hesita- 
tion that the machinery could not possibly have worked more 
smoothly and expeditiously than it did. I cast no aspersions on 
the old Military Department, but its workings had undoubtedly 
been cumbersome and unwieldy, to say the least. For instance, 
all correspondence from England was received by the Military 
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Department, sent on to the C.-in-C., and later transferred back 
to the Department for approval. That the new Army Depart- 
ment continued to function smoothly and well, I can testify 
from my own experience when, twenty years later, I myself 
became Commander-in-Chief. 


IV 


During the summer of 1905 news was received of the forth- 
coming visit to India of the Prince of Wales, later King George V. 
Kitchener decided to hold large-scale manceuvres between 
Rawalpindi and Attock, and we in October we went down 
from Simla to go over the ground and to select a site for the 
big camp required for the accommodation of the Prince and 
Army Headquarters. An ideal place was found just outside 
*Pindi, where a fine avenue of trees runs across the Khanna 


plain. 

His Royal Highness arrived on the sth December, and, after 
seeing Haig’s cavalry division near Hassan Abdal, watched a 
rearguard action by troops driven back from Kala-ki-Serai 
through the Margalla Pass on to ‘Pindi. Later a big review 
was held of the 56,000 troops engaged, which cecil 16 
cavalry regiments and 146 guns. For the first time, too, the 
various Mule Corps formed up on parade with their carts, and 
marched past in excellent order in long lines. A torchlight 
tattoo with 52 massed bands provided an impressive finale. 

About this time Colonel Hubert Hamilton (known as ‘ Hand- 
some Hammy ’—and he was certainly a very nice-looking man), 
who had long been Kitchener’s Military Secretary, was given 
command of a brigade at home. He had been with Kitchener 
in Egypt and South Africa, knew him well, and was devoted 
to his interests. He was a typical ‘ Queen’s’ officer—which is 
a grand testimonial in itself, a surely no other regiment can 
claim to have produced so many first-class men. Kitchener 
now appointed me Military Secretary in his stead, and I held 
this position with pride and pleasure till the Chief left India 
at the end of 1909. 


CHAPTER XVI 


I 


My memories of the year 1906 are largely bound up with 
the several extensive tours of inspection on which I accom- 
panied Lord Kitchener in my capacity of Military Secretary. 
Considerations of space forbid that I should describe all these 
as fully as I should like, and I must confine myself to one or 
two of the more important. 

Early in the year we visited Lebong, Darjeeling, Jubbulpore 
and the Kipling “Jungle Books’ country (where we had some 
very good shooting), Delhi, Meerut, Cawnpore, Mian Mir and 
Lahore—at which latter place Walter Kitchener was then 
commanding. 

From Lahore we went on to Dera Ismail Khan on the Indus, 
where General Sir Alfred Pearson welcomed us.. After inspecting 
the garrison we drove 37 miles by tonga to Draban, crossing 
the Gumal River under that imposing mountain, the Takht-i- 
Suleiman (the Throne of Solomon). A long ride brought us 
to Mogul Kot at the entrance of the Chuhar Khel Dhana—as 
wild and wonderful a gorge as one could wish to see. In places 
great walls of slanting rock run straight up to the top of the 
Takht, 11,000 feet above sea-level. Farther on, the Dhana 
becomes a stupendous defile with tremendous cliffs on either 
side, the stream, the Chandwam Zam, having forced its way 
through rifts in the sheer ridges of rock. In places the defile 
is extremely narrow.. 

It is ideal country for an ambush, and my feelings can be 
imagined when, in the very early morning, the officer com- 
manding our Militia escort woke me up and informed me that 
one of his men had deserted in the night, taking with him 
a rifle, a revolver, and ammunition. Knowing only too 
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well of what fierce fanaticism these Frontier tribesmen are 
capable, I felt the keenest anxiety for the Chicf’s safety ; and 
though I thought it best not to mention the matter to him I 
quietly arranged for the escort to be doubled. Men were 
spread out well in front and to the flanks with orders to search 
everywhere, while the Chief’s personal staff closed in round 
him. He did not in the least appreciate our attentions, and we 
could only make rather foolish replies when he asked what 
we were up to. When at length we had emerged unscathed 
from that dangerous defile, I let the Chief know what had 
happened. He was furious, and accused me of making a fool 
of him. In point of fact, we heard later that the deserter had 
merely gone off to settle a private blood-feud of his own. 

We now entered Baluchistan. The Quetta District was 
then commanded by that magnificent soldier, Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien, who met us on the border of his District. He had 
with him his A.D.C., Captain Robert Cassels of the 32nd 
Lancers, who in 1935 became Corfimander-in-Chief in India. 
Smith-Dorrien always an eye for a good man, and he 
told me then that his A.D.C. would go far. (He again showed 
good judgment when, on going to command at Aldershot in 
1908, he chose as his Military Secretary that excellent soldier, 
Clive Wigram of the 18th Lancers.) When Smith-Dorrien left 
India for Aldershot he wrote me a most charming letter of 
thanks for what he described as the ‘courtesy and considera- 
tion’ I had always shown him as M.S., and expressing the 
hope that he might be equally well treated in other parts of 
the world where he might serve. I ran into him again in 1911 
at King George V’s coronation, and he told me how, when on 
the point of leaving Aldershot, he had received an urgent wire 
from the War Office. Fearing that the coronation was post- 
poned he opened it in some trepidation, to read: “ Be sure to 
see that the tassels of your sash are directly in line with the stripe 
of your pantaloons’”’ ! 

At Manikwa we were met by Colonel Chevenix-Trench, the 
Political Agent in the Zhob, and from there we rode and drove 
to Fort Sandeman. The Residency built by Sandeman is a 
regular small castle standing on a hill in the middle of the 


cantonment, which is sited on an oasis in the desert. From 
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Fort Sandeman we went on to Murga and Loralai, through 
Rabazai to the top of Torkhan, and thence down to Harnai. 
At Baleli the Quetta Staff met us, and we went over the defences 
and sites for the proposed new barracks. At Quetta, we 
renewed acquaintance with Sir Archibald Hunter, commanding 
the Western Command. 

We said good-bye to Smith-Dorrien with real regret. He 
had been Adjutant-General when Kitchener took over as Chief, 
but an office stool was never to his liking and he was delighted 
when Kitchener gave him the Quetta Division. I know I was 
not alone in regarding him as one of the finest soldiers in the 
Service, and it was a matter of great regret that he never became 
a Field-Marshal, a rank to which his many qualifications and 
great services would seem to have so fully entitled him. 


& 


Later in the year I went with the Chief to inspect the Pasteur 
Institute at Kasauli, and early in September we paid another 
visit to Kashmir. We went by way of Abbottabad, where 
the Chief inspected four very fine Mountain Batteries and the 
sth and 6th Gurkha Rifles—two first-class regiments. Thirty 
aap later I was to be honoured by being appointed Colonel of 

e 6th. 

From Abbottabad we drove into the valley of the Jhelum 
River, and Kitchener was full of interest at the electricity scheme 
which had been devised and started by that very able Sapper, 
Alan Joly de Lotbiniére, who was afterwards my energetic and 
ever-resourceful C.R.E. at Gallipoli—a man with whom it 
was always a delight to work. The ‘flume’ carrying the 
water for power is six miles long and then gives a fall of nearly 
500 feet. The scheme provides aay cheap electricity 
throughout Kashmir. 

After a couple of days’ duck-shooting on Sir Amar Singh's 
jheel at Kalgam we went on to Srinagar, where my old school- 
fellow and very good friend, Sir Francis Younghusband, was. 
Resident. Getting some good shikar as we went, we moved 
up the river to Kulgam, and thence, by way of Vernag, over 
the Bannihal Pass and so back to India via the valley of the 
Chenab. 
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Back in Simla, Kitchener planned a magnificent Cotillion, to 
be graced by Lady Minto and her lovely daughter, and for 
which he sent to Paris for the dresses and ‘favours.’ The 
Cotillion duly came off and was a great success, led by the 
Countess Quadt, wife of the popular German Consul-General. 
But alas ! it proved to be a case of Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark, for poor Kitchener was laid low with malarial 
fever and unable to appear. Like most men whose health is 
normally good, he became really sorry for himself on the rare 
occasions when he fell ill. I shall always remember finding 
him in bed with his cap and spectacles on, and a thick dressing- 
gown round his shoulders—and with all the windows shut 
because Peter, his Madrassi servant, had said he must keep the 
flies out ! And he whispered to me, “‘ Better send for Walter. 
He would like to be here at the end . . .”” I could do nothing 
but laugh at his pessimism, and assure him that he would soon 
be himself again—as he was. 


Ti 


It is the ambition of many, but the good fortune of few, to 
visit Nepal, the land of the Gurkhas. The Prime Minister, 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamshere Jang, sent Kitchener a 
pressing invitation to pay him a visit, and to my delight I was 
included in the party. | 

On our way we stayed a day or two with the Raja of Nahan 
at Sirmoor, where the Chief inspected the very efficient little 
corps of Sirmoor Sappers and Miners, who had been with me 
in Tirah. From Nahan we marched to Dehra Dun, where 
we saw the 2nd and oth Gurkhas, and continued by train to 
Raxaul. Here we were joined by Martin, the Adjutant-General 
(himself late of the sth Gurkhas) and by the Resident in Nepal, 
Colonel Manners-Smith, who had won the V.C. near Gilgit. 

From Raxaul we made a three-day march of 70 miles to 
_ Katmandu, for which all arrangements had been made by the 

Maharaja and were Senn ¢ excellent. His Highness had 
sent some of his Staff to welcome us, in their very characteristic 
uniforms: patrol jacket and forage cap, with long purple 
cotton quilted shirt, worn outside pantaloons of the same 
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colour. An escort of the Behar Light Horse took us the very 
short distance to the Nepal border. From here we marched 
through lovely forest country ; there are no roads, the Nepalese 
having wiscly decided to keep themselves to themselves. They 
are certainly believers in Isolation, and though many thousands 
of Gurkhas serve in the Indian Army it is still not easy for a 
European to penctrate the mountain fastness of their native land. 
It is related how once upon a time, perhaps a hundred years 
ago, Nepalese envoys were sent to Calcutta. On their return, 
they told the Maharaja in open durbar of the wonderful river 
they had scen there, which flowed half the day in one direction, 
and half the day in the other—the tidal Hughli. To men 
who had seen nothing but mountain torrents such a stream 
sounded so fantastically impossible that the unfortunate envoys 
are said to have been promptly decapitated before they should 
plunge the country in a whirlpool of lies ! 

Our route followed dry river-beds, and we proceeded on 
elephants, on ponies, or on foot, according to circumstances. 
Twice on this march you ascend great forest-covered ranges of 
about 7000 feet, to drop steeply two or three thousand feet into 
the valleys beyond. The last stage, into Katmandu itself, is 
simply a series of huge steps over which nothing but a hill 
pony or clephant could travel. From this last height you get 
a view of Mount Everest far away to the east, while Katmandu, 
a couple of thousand feet below you, looks a large city with 
many white palaces dotted about it. The Maharaja's eldest son, 
General Mohun Shamshere Jang, met us at the foot of the hill 
and accompanied us on the eight-mile drive into Katmandu. 
In those days big carriages were used, but when I made another 
visit in later years there were motor-cars which had been carried 
up in pieces (as were the carriages) by armies of coolies. Despite 
its precipitous approaches, Katmandu itself stands in an open 
valley and has excellent roads. 

We drove to the Residency, where we were made welcome 
by Mrs. Manners-Smith and her delightful small girls. We 
had scarcely arrived when a small army of Nepalese made 
their appearance, laden with tokens of the Maharaja's hospitality. 
These gifts or dali, we were told, comprised all the things that 
His Highness hoped we could manage to consume during our 
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visit; and it follows from this that the larger the dali, the 
greater the desire to retain the guests. Judging by the extent 
of our dali it was hoped that we should stay at least a month ! 
Among other items was a huge wild boar, carried in a great 


cage. 

The following morning Sir Chandra paid his State call, which 
was immediately returned. We were all in full-dress, but we 
were quite eclipsed by the gorgeous apparel of the Maharaja 
and his officers, who looked wonderful against the white marble 
background of the great hall in which we were received. At 
the end of the hall the Maharajadiraja, the King of Nepal, was 
seated on his throne, dressed in white and wearing some exquisite 
jewels. But in Nepal it is the Prime Minister who rules the 
country, the succession passing from brother to brother in one 
generation and then, similarly, in the next. The ruling family 
are not Gurkhas, but high-caste Suraj bansi Rajputs (‘ Descen- 
dants of the Sun’), very proud of their country and people, 
whom they rule with paternal care. 

The magnificence of the scene was enhanced by the wonder- 
ful head-dresses worn by the Maharaja and all his generals. It 
consists of a cap covered with small pearls and hung around 
with emeralds, the whole surmounted by the beautiful plumes 
of the bird of paradise. The Maharaja's was particularly dis- 
tinctive, the emeralds being specially large and pure, including 
a bunch hanging on one side like a cluster of grapes. This 
head-dress is said to be worth at least £8000. The Maharaja 
wore, too, the small peacock feather of a Chinese mandarin. 
The Court of Nepal has constant communications with China, 
missions passing from Katmandu to Pekin and back with 
presents and offerings. 

During the durbar the King sent a message to Kitchener to 
say that he was thoroughly satisfied with the way in which the 
Prime Minister was administering the country. Kitchener then 
invested Sir Chandra with the sword of a British General, to 
which rank King Edward VII had just appointed him. Perhaps 
this distinction was all the more appreciated from the fact that 
among the Nepalese lieutenant-generals present was a child five 
years of age. It appears that all members of the ruling family 
achieve this rank soon after birth. 
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In the afternoon there was a garden-party at the Residency. 
All the generals were present, and also a large number of priests 
in cloth-of-gold. Devil-dancing and fighting rams formed 
part of the entertainment. 

Katmandu may indeed be said to be a city of palaces, for 
each of the Maharaja’s brothers and sons has a sumptuous 
residence, all lit by electricity. Among the many noteworthy 
features of these palaces one could not help being struck by the 
wealth of beautiful carvings, in both stone and wood. Graceful 
stone pillars abounded, surmounted, perhaps, by the figure of 
a god or a bygone prince, or by a religious symbol. The 
carvings were particularly fine in the old capital of Patan, a few 
miles out, and again in Bhatgaon, another ancient city near by. 

Naturally, the Maharaja held a big review for Kitchener. 
There were some 20,000 men on parade, including twelve 
batteries, from nine-pounders downwards, and. a battery of 
machine-guns. Of the batteries, one was on elephants; two 
were on mules; and the remainder slung on poles and carried 
by men. There were also 24 battalions of infantry. As a side- 
show, it was amusing to see one man ride past on a rhinoceros. 

We were taken to sce many interesting places, such as the 
sacred village of Pash Pati and the Buddhist shrine of Bodhi, 
with its great eyes looking out unflinchingly over the valley 
from the top df a huge dome. We went also to Nagarkot, 
standing at 8000 feet on the edge of the valley, whence there 
is a fine view of Everest and the snows. One day the Maharaja 
held a splendid evening reception at which the Maharajadiraja 


was present. 


IV 


When Kitchener first came to India we had sixteen battalions 
of Gurkhas serving with the Indian Army, and during his 
tenure the number was increased to twenty. Hitherto, however, 
the Nepal Durbar had only been willing to allow their men to 
serve with active-service battalions, and consequently no Gurkha 
Reserve existed. Once a man had finished his term of service 
with the colours he had to return to Nepal, for the Durbar 
did not wish to see its men settling down in India. 
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This restriction had, of course, serious disadvantages from our 
point of view. With no reservists to call upon, it was virtually 
impossible to mobilise our twenty Gurkha battalions at full 
strength or to replace casualties after any severe fighting. It 
was in the hope of remedying this defect that Kitchener had 
brought with him his Adjutant-General, General Martin. 

The whole question was now discussed with the Maharaja in 
a very friendly manner, and as a result reserves were established 
for all Gurkha regiments, as for all other units of the Indian 
Army. The scheme has always worked smoothly, and has 
been of inestimable value to us in time of war. The Gurkhas 
have been of the greatest service to their British allies ever 
since Jang Bahadur brought a large force to our assistance 
during the Mutiny of 1857. In the war of 1914-18 another 
large force came to India under Sir Chandra’s sons, Mohan 
Shamshere Jang and Baber Shamshere Jang, both of whom did 
such noble work for the Empire, and again in 1939 the same 
willing help was promptly extended to us. The magnificent 
: ae the Gurkha as a fighting man are famous throughout 

world. 

It was with real regret that we had to turn our backs on the 
lovely Nepal Valley, and take leave of our kind and hospitable 
hosts. On reaching the Terai—the forest country at the foot 
of the hills adjoining British India—the Maharaja arranged a 
tiger-shoot for us. It was the wrong time of year for tiger 
shooting, and the jungle was far thicker than one could have 
wished ;_ still, everyone was hopeful. A tiger was reported, 
and a great circle of nearly two hundred elephants was formed 
about the locality. Gradually the circle closed in till the elephants 
were nearly touching one another—but no tiger. He must 
have escaped somehow. ... A similar state of affairs had a 
very different ending when the late King George V was shooting 
in the same neighbourhood. The circle closed in—no tiger— 
the shoot was ended. Suddenly, from a small patch of jungle 
three tigers broke out. The King, who had put down his 
rifle, seized it quickly and knocked over all three tigers one 
after the other. He was indeed a wonderful shot, and his 
great feat on this occasion naturally made a tremendous 
impression. 


CHAPTER XVII 


I 


Tus life of a Commander-in-Chief in India is largely taken 
up with tours of inspection. In the autumn of 1906, not long 
: getting back from our delightful trip to Nepal, we were 
off again, this time on a round of visits taking in Dinapur, Agra, 
Aligarh, Meerut, Deolali (where the new Indian Staff College, 
under its devoted Commandant, ‘Tommy ’ Capper, had tem- 
porary quarters pending the building of the permanent college 
at Quetta), Poona, Mhow, Bikanir, and so back to Calcutta. 

There was much of interest to be seen and done at all these 
places, but perhaps the most memorable visit was to the great 
State of Bikanir in Rajputana. We received a truly royal 
welcome from the Maharaja, Sir Ganga Singh—probably the 
most distinguished Prince in India. He entertained us in his 
wonderful Lalgarh palace, a lofty building of red sandstone 
which stands high out of the desert as one approaches. Bikanir 
stands in the midst of deserts, a fact to which may be attributed 
the country’s immunity from the ravages of the Moghul con- 

uerors when they descended on India. The wells, on which 
the water-supply of the State depends, are often some 300 feet 
deep. 

Gee inspecting the famous Bikanir Camel Corps we were 
taken to Gujner, a little oasis in the desert, where there is a 
fine lake—the only water for miles round—to which the sand- 
grouse come in their thousands and provide some really fine 
shooting. The local people can tell almost to the minute when 
the first packs of grouse may be expected in the morning, and 
the guns are placed around the lake. I have never seen finer 
shots than the Maharaja and his sons who, with their little 
20-bores, would pick out single birds flying at a very great 
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height and very fast. We were a small party and got 700 
birds, which is considered a singularly poor bag. The Viceroy 
with his large party, some time earlier, got 2000. In addition 
to the grouse shooting there was good black-buck stalking to 
be had, and—what I enjoyed most—pig-sticking. 

The old Fort in Bikanir is one of those wonderful build- 
ings that one finds scattered about India—huge, massive, and 
indescribably impressive. On the walls near one of the gates 
are the indelibly dyed red hand-prints of many women, 
impressed there while on their way to commit suttee on their 
husbands’ funeral-pyres in bygone days. The Maharaja is a 
loved and revered figure throughout his State, of which he 
knows every detail. Driving through the city with him it is 
interesting to hear from all sides cries of * Kumar ! ’—which 
means, literally, “Mercy !’—a plea doubtless offered in grim 
enough earnest in the far-off days of tyrants, but now used 
simply as a traditional salutation of respect and affection. 

On our way from Bikanir to Calcutta we attended an 
Artillery practice-camp, at which we saw for the first time 
what was then the Gunners’ latest weapon, the 18-pounder 
field-gun. 

In January, 1907, the Amir Habibullah of Afghanistan visited 
India. The necessary camps had been establisked at Agra, and 
the proceedings opened with a State visit from the Amir to the 
Viceroy at the Circuit House—a Durbar at which all the high 
officials were present and the usual purely formal conversations 
exchanged. In the afternoon the Viceroy paid his return visit, 
the Chief and Staff accompanying him. The Amir had brought 
with him escorts of both cavalry and infantry, and he insisted 
on his cavalry escorting the Viceroy—in addition, of course, 
to the Viceroy’s Body Guard. To our eyes, the contrast 
between the troops was very marked. The Amir, who was a 
short, stout man and spoke only two or three words of English, 
was out to be pleasant and looked it. He had with him a 
very fat father-in-law. | 

Both the Viceroy and Kitchener gave big State dinners for 
the Amir, and these he really enjoyed. He was, as a good 
Moslem, a teetotaller, but he greatly appreciated the good food, 
much of which was new to him. Asparagus, which he had 
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never seen before, went down specially well—in both senses of 
the term ; Lord Kitchener promised to send him some seeds to 
grow in ‘Kabul, but we never heard of the results. While 
dining with the Chief he said that, though he could not ask us 
to send instructors to Afghanistan to train his army (lest his 
people might regard him as a Kafir) he would like to send two 
or three hundred of his men to be taught by us in India; and 
he swore eternal friendship. 

We naturally held a big parade for him: a cavalry division 
under Nixon, and the 7th and 8th Divisions under Henry and 
Elliot respectively—23,000 men and go guns, the whole under 
Gaselce. The Amir seemed much impressed, but I was amused 
at the charactcristically Afghan remark made to me by one of 
his Generals when our new gun and howitzer batteries went 
past: ‘ We have just the same in Kabul !”’ That same evening 
an Investiture was held in the wonderful old Fort, which was 
beautifully illuminated, and at this function the Viceroy invested 
the Amir with the G.C.B., which the King had just conferred 
upon him. 

yee day, the Amir was taken round various units of the 
army in detail, and I remember that he was particularly intrigued 
by a balloon. He climbed into it, but was not allowed to go 
up. His method of inspecting artillery was to gallop as fast 
as he could on his shaggy Kabuli pony round each gun in turn, 
much to our amusement and that of the Gunners. 

After a week at Agra the Amir left for a tour through India, 
while the Chief went down to Poona to see the manceuvres 
under Sir Archibald Hunter. From here we returned to 
Calcutta, where the Amir was due at the end of January, 1907, 
for a fortnight’s stay at Hastings House. He dined with us 
three times at Treasury Gate, and it was obvious how much he 
admired and was attracted by the Chief. Indeed, I remember 
how reluctant he seemed to depart when the time came. His 
last dinner with us was on the evening on which he was due 
to leave Calcutta by special train, and the Guard of Honour 
had been ordered for half-past ten. When 10.30 came, however, 
he was enjoying himself so much (and even playing the piano 
fairly vel that he said he had no intention of leaving, but 
would have a quiet lie-down on one of the drawing-room sofas. 
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Representatidns about Guards of Honour and railway time- 
tables meant nothing to him. Guards might be dismissed, and 
trains delayed ! Eventually, at one o'clock in the morning, 
Kitchener took a strong line, and our happy guest was induced 
to leave for Bombay. 


II. 


A week or two afterwards we were entertaining another 
distinguished visitor. This was our friend, and late host, the 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamshere Jang of Nepal, who, with a 
large following, came to stay at Hastings House. Visits were 
exchanged, and it was a matter for much regret that caste 
restrictions prevented us from returning their hospitality of the 
year before in the manner that we should have liked. Even 
if they could not eat with us, however, Lord Kitchener gave a 
delightful evening entertainment for them at Treasury Gate, 
and this, I think, they quite enjoyed. 

At the end of February, 1907, I was much saddened by the 
sudden death of my father in England, at the age of 70. I 
have always remembered how an old Indian officer, hearing 
the news, came up to me and said, “* Sahib, why grieve? There 
is only one road, which each of us must take in his turn.” In 
his own language it sounded even more comforting ; and, after 
all, I suppose that is a sensible way of regarding death. 

Our next visitor was that very great Se AG respected 
and beloved by all soldiers, the Duke of Connaught—the 
late Father of the British Army. He and Lord Kitchener were 
both born in 1850, and the old Duke of Wellington, who 
died in 1852, had stood godfather to the little Prince Arthur— 
rather a wonderful link with the past. 

The Duke, who was then Inspector-General of Overseas 
Forces, was carrying out inspections in Hong-Kong and Colombo, 
and came to Calcutta for a few days in March. On his arrival 
we had to meet him at Government House, clad in what is 
known as * full dress—white.’ This was a new order of dress 
for Kitchener, who, when inspecting troops in their white full- 
dress, would, with his Staff, wear the white kit corresponding 
to the order known as ‘Staff in blue.’ I was driving him to 
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meet the Duke, and the first thing I noticed was that he was 
wearing white gloves. I pointed out that this was not correct, 
since gloves were not worn with hot-weather uniform. He 
asked why, and when I said it was too hot for them he retorted 
that it would be disgusting not to wear them. I could only 
say, ‘‘ Well, sir, you are the C.-in-C., and I can’t order you to 
take them off. I can only repeat that you're improperly 
dressed !”” I also noticed that he was wearing the broad 
crimson sash of the G.C.B. Here I was less sure of my ground, 
but I told him I felt sure that that, too, was out of place with 
a white jacket. “‘ But why ?’’ demanded the Chief. “‘Isn’t 
this my full dress?”’ To this I had to agree, and he went on, 
‘* And now I suppose you want me to take off all my medals 
and decorations ! ”’—‘* No,”’ said I, ‘‘ they should certainly be 
worn.” —‘ Oh, come on,” growled Kitchener. ‘“‘ Don’t waste 
time talking rot!” So off we went. 

On arriving at Government House we found the Viceroy 
wearing medals and decorations, but no G.C.S.I. sash. Kit- 
chener, however, persuaded him to send for this, and Lady 
Minto and one of her girls had to undo a shoulder-strap and 
sew it up again. The Duke arrived. We were all introduced, 
and returned home. The next day the Duke came to luncheon 
with us at Treasury Gate. Almost the first words he said were, 
“Kitchener, when I arrived yesterday I noticed you were 
wearing white gloves !”’ Kitchener gave me a glare (as much 
as to suggest that I had given him away) and I nearly exploded. 
However, the Chief replied, “‘ Yes, sir. I was in fall dress 
uniform and, of course, wore white gloves.” To this the 
Duke said, ““I know the dress regulations very well. Gloves 
are not worn with white uniform. That, however, was a 
minor matter, and there was a much more important one. I 
arrived wearing no sash ; and I found the Viceroy wearing the 
G.C.S.I and you the G.C.B. That was quite wrong !”’ 

Kitchener again protested that, in this order of dress, his 
white jacket surely represented his scarlet tunic, and that since 
it was ‘ full dress” he naturally wore the sash. But the Duke 
would not have it, insisting that the sash must never be worn 
except with the scarlet tunic. He considered the matter so 
important that he had wired to the King about it; and, sure 
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enough, in a few days’ time orders were wired out confirming 
what the Duke had said. ... I may add, however, that a 
very few years afterwards these instructions were cancelled, 
and the sash was ordered to be worn with the white coat—so 
let us hope that everyone is now happy ! 

Years later I happened to mention this incident to the Prince 
of Wales, as an instance of the Duke’s wonderfully quick powers 
of observation and his knowledge of the regulations. The 
Prince replied that he knew this to his cost. One day, riding 
past Clarence House on his way to Wellington Barracks, he 
met the Duke. The latter at once stopped him, saying, ‘‘ You 
are wearing the wrong pattern sword-knot. You cannot 
possibly go on parade like that. Go back and change it at 
once!” 

As a matter of fact, though, less than twenty-four hours 
after his argument with Kitchener the Duke was again giving 
proof of his keen eye for details. Riding on to a parade of 
the Calcutta and Barrackpore troops he turned to me and said, 
“YT did not know there was a kilted regiment here.” 

“No, sir. There is not.” 

** What is that, then ?”’ demanded the Duke, indicating a unit 
down the line. 

I looked; and saw that it was the Highland Light Infantry (of 
which the Duke was Colonel-in-Chief). Now, the H.L.I. normally 
wear, not the kilt, but tartan “trews,’ but on this occasion they 
were turned out in tartan ‘shorts’ and khaki puttees, the effect 
from a distance being exactly that of kilts. The Duke did not 
approve! Leavi a parade afterwards, he said to Kitchener : 
“T noticed ieee Sergeant-Major of the sth Fusiliers was 
out of step when they marched past!” ... Wonderful old 
man! Iso much enjoyed an occasional visit to him at Bagshot 
Park, and he seemed to love talking of old days and old 


ends. 


Il 


After the Duke’s departure I went up to Rawalpindi for the 
Jubilee of my old Regiment—the XI Bengal Lancers—which, 
as I have mentioned, had been raised in Lahore in 1857. There 
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was a great gathering of all the old soldiers who could by 
any means be got together, and among these were five wear- 
ing the Mutiny Medal, including a Daffadar whose regimental 
number was 3. What memories the old fellow must have been 
able to conjure up! Durbars, regimental sports, nautches and 
so forth took place, but I think the occasion most appreciated by 
all was when the Regiment marched past the Pensioners, saluting 
them. 

After the many ceremonies in Calcutta it was a real joy to 
get away into a delightful shooting-camp in the Central Provinces 
and the northern part of the Nizam’s territory. While we 
were there, the Chief had a letter from Morley, the Secretary 
of State, asking if he would accept a two years’ extension of his 
command, which would have been up in November, 1907. 
The Chief accepted, but requested that he might be given some 
leave before starting on his new tenure, pointing out that he 
had had continuous work for many years past in Egypt, South 
Africa and India. Curiously enough, in those days an Act of 
Parliament prevented either the Viceroy or Commander-in- 
Chief from leaving India ‘ with the avowed intention of pro- 
ceeding to Europe without his office becoming void.’ This 
would not, however, have prevented Kitchener from visiting, 
say, China or Egypt, and in point of fact the Chief had con- 
templated spending some leave in the former country. Morley, 
_ however, was adamant, and would not have it. Since then, 
another Act has been passed enabling leave to be taken. 

From shooting-camp we set out on yet another round of 
inspections—to Delhi, Dehra Dun, Sialkot, Rawalpindi, Now- 
shera and Peshawar. On our way back our train was held up 
for some time near Kharian by what may sound like a good 
traveller’s tale—a flight of locusts. Imagination may suggest an 
impenetrable cloud of the insects blocking the line, but this is 
not the case. What happens is that, with the line a few inches 
deep in locusts which get crushed, the rails become so slippery 
that the wheels cannot grip them. The only remedy seems to 
be for men to walk in front, spreading sand on the rails. 

The summer of 1907 was spent pleasantly in Simla with the 
‘usual routine of office-work and amusements. Having a good 
stable, I was able to play as many as ten chukkers of ole in 
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an aftcrnoon, and there was always tennis. My wife, who was 
very fond of sketching and who more than once won prizes 
at the various exhibitions, loved getting out into the country 
for a week-end, for those beautiful hills—especially, perhaps, 
when the autumn tints come on—provide inexhaustible subjects 
for pictures. During the summer the Viceroy very kindly 
asked me if I would wish to be considered for the appointment 
of Inspector-General of Imperial Service Troops, but, while 

ing him very much, I said I would prefer not to leave 
Lord Kitchener while he was in India. 

In November the Chief started off on a short tour through 
the three Sikh Phulkian States—Patiala, Jind and Nabha—to 
inspect their Imperial Service troops ; and later we paid a very 
interesting visit to Poonch, a tributary State of Kashmir. We 
left the train at Jhelum and rode up the river-bank to Mirpur, 
afterwards branching off up the Poonch River to Nar and so 
on to Poonch town, passing en route the wonderful sulphur 
springs. These are surprisingly hot—so much so that one or 
two of our dogs got badly scalded before we could get them 
away. Poonch is surrounded by oak forests—the acorns are 
beloved by the bears and wild pig which abound there, to the 
terror of the villagers. In two beats we got eighteen bear and 
several pigs. We were to have had another day after bear, 
but a very heavy snowstorm came on; and after climbing to 
the Haji Pir Pass, 8500 feet, with six feet of snow on it, we 
dropped down to Uri on the Jhelum River and the main 
Kashmir road, and so on by tonga to Rawalpindi. 

From here we made our way to Calcutta once more, with 
visits to the States of Kapurthala, Faridkot, and Gwalior on the 
way. We enjoyed great hospitality in all these places, with 
good shooting to leaven the routine of inspecting troops. I 
also took the Chief on a brief, informal visit to the XI Bengal 
Lancers’ regimental stud-farm at Probynabad, the story of the 
origin of which I have told elsewhere. | 

At Calcutta an old and good friend, Jack Cowans, was 
commanding the Presidency district. He was one of the 
cheeriest and most popular of men. I cannot think that he had 
ever been regarded as a serious or really keen soldier, and he 
was not too happy on a horse, but later on as Quartermaster- 
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General at the War Office he was to prove himself a highly 
efficient organiser to whom the army owed much. Speaking 
of poor horsemanship reminds me of how a previous Q.M.G. 
came to grief when riding in the funeral procession of King 
Edward VII: a calamity which inspired a certain Staff Officer 
to write— 

Take heed, O Army Commander, 

Nor think as a matter of course, 

A seat on the Army Council 

Entails a seat oa hoc 


To the following words of wisdom 
I pray you ee and heed, 
To Quarter-Master the Army 
You must wholly master your steed ! 


IV 


During the winter of 1907-8 the Zakha Khel Afridis, who 
live in the vicinity of the Khyber, were giving a lot of trouble 
with their constant raids into the Peshawar district. This kind 
of thing could not be allowed to continue indefinitely, and 
Morley, with great reluctance, eventually sanctioned a punitive 
expedition into their country. The Government of India was 
equally reluctant, having no wish to incur the expense and 
loss shat might be involved. Morley’s reluctance, however, 
appeared to be of a different kind, for the day after giving his 
sanction he wired out to say that on no account would he 
sanction any medal or decoration for the campaign—as if he 
imagined it to be a put-up job on the part of local soldiers! 
The Viceroy’s reply was prompt, and, I thought, sound : 
namely, that any such question should be considered at the 
conclusion of hostilities rather than before their commence- 
ment. Some days later, very early in the morning, there came 
yet another wire from Morley, regarding the exact length of 
time that the expedition should remain in the Bazar Valley. 
Kitchener sent me off to see the Viceroy about this at six o’clock 
in the morning; not unnaturally, the poor man was not yet 
up, and came Ras his bed to see me. The Secretary of State’s 
methods, and his efforts to conduct the war from Whitehall, 
struck me as being neither orthodox, logical, nor helpful. 
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Sir James Willcocks was selected to command the force, and 
entered the Bazar Valley in the middle of February, 1908. He 
made a first-class job of it, attacking and defeating the Zakha 
Khel wherever they stood, and destroying their towers. So 
swiftly and decisively did he strike that, by the end of February, 
a treaty had been signed and Willcocks’s force was back in 
Peshawar. 

I left Calcutta with the Chief at the end of March, and after 
a week of excellent shikar at a shooting-camp in the Central . 
Provinces, we paid a visit to the Begum of Bhopal. The 
Begum was a great figure among the Indian rulers, appearing 
as she did among them wearing the burkha—the long, hot 
garment which covers the whole body from the crown of the 
head to the feet, with only a couple of slits for the eyes. With 
her two sons, Her Highness met us at the station and took us 
to the comfortable Residency which overlooks a fine lake. 
Official calls were exchanged, and we went over the old fort, 
the armoury, and the well-built barracks of the Imperial Service 
troops. A parade of these troops (three squadrons of cavalry, 
four smooth-bore guns, and a fclen of infantry) was fol- 
lowed by a procession of elephants carrying the State insignia 
of the * Mahi Maratib,’ or Dignity of the Fishes, and the ‘ Panjas,’ 
or Outspread Hand, conferred on the State in years gone by 
by a Moghul Emperor of Delhi. Close to Bhopal is one of 
the most interesting monuments in India: the old Buddhist © 
tope at Sanchi, dating from the time of Asoka, circa 250 B.C. 
With its exquisitely carved stone gateways, it is indeed 
impressive. a. 

After inspections at Lucknow, Bareilly, and Meerut, and a 
brief visit to the Nawab of Rampur, we saw another interesting 
place. This is Sardhana, a dozen miles outside Meerut, where 
once upon a time there ruled a remarkable lady known as the 
Begum Samru. She was extremely wealthy and maintained an 
army of her own, and married a European adventurer by the 
name of Sombré or Samru who, among other claims to fame, 
was responsible for “a massacre surpassing in atrocity that of 
the Black Hole,’ when he slaughtered a large number of English 
at Patna in 1703. The Begum became a Roman Catholic and 
built a fine church at Sardhana, which still stands. Indeed, it 
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was once a cathedral, for, at the Begum’s petition, the Pope 
created her chaplain (whose name was Julius Czsar) a bishop ; 
but when we visited the place it was used as a Capuchin friary. 
A son of the Begum’s marriage with Sombré came to England 
and was one of the well-known “ bucks’ of Regency times. 

Continuing our tour we had visited Peshawar, driven up the 
Khyber by the new road, stayed with the old Mir of Mirpur, 
and arrived in Quetta, when a telegram was received from the 
Chief Commissioner at Peshawar warning the Chief that a 
large general rising of the tribes on the Frontier appeared 
imminent. We at once set off to return to Simla; and it is 
interesting to remember that, according to the C.I.D., our 
premature departure unconsciously frustrated the knavish scheme 
of certain Bengal revolutionaries to blow up the Chief’s train. 

On arrival at Simla Kitchener at once had an interview with 
the Viceroy, who had returned simultaneously from his own 
tour. It was then decided that an expedition must be sent into 
the Mohmand country, north of Peshawar, unless the Mohmands 
would give guarantees of good behaviour and undertake to 
abstain from raiding. The Chief told me that Sir James 
Willcocks would again command, and that, after discussion 
with the Viceroy, he had selected me to go with him as Chief 
Staff Officer. 

This surprise appointment naturally delighted me, but I felt 
bound to tell the Chief that the selection of his own Military 
Secretary might be regarded in some quarters as a ‘job,’ and 


that rather than expose him to criticism of this kind I should 


be quite ready to stand down. Kitchener replied that Colonel 
Mullaly, who had been Willcocks’s chief of staff in the Zakha 
Khel expedition, had now gone home, and that the Viceroy 
and himself felt sure that there was no one more suited to 
succeed him than I was. With the Viceroy behind him in the 
matter, he was quite indifferent to criticism. Naturally I was 
overjoyed. 

Even before I could start, however, it looked as if there 
might be further complications. A lashkar of some 6000 
_ Afghans was reported to be threatening the Khyber in support 
of the tribes, and it would clearly be unwise to send off troops 
on a side-show if there were any possibility of an Afghan war. 
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Orders were consequently given to ‘ mark time’ for a bit, and 
this was done. By the 9th May the Afghan menace had disap- 
peared, and orders were issued for the Mohmand campaign. I 
— time in joining General Willcocks at Shabkadr, near 
Peshawar. 


Nota.—Another characteristic Pathan proverb is ‘Har cha zai, Kashmir 
dai’, meaning “‘ To every man his own house is as beautiful as Kashmir.” 
When one realises what the rugged Pathan dwelling so often is—just rocks, 
stone and mud—the pride and arrogance of the race can be realised as well 
as love of country. AQ truly characteristic Pathan remark was when a British 
Officer said during the last war : “‘ What a terrible war this is,” to get a reply : 


“Yes. Ic is a terrible war. But of course it is better than no war at all!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


I 


Sim JAMES WILLCOCKS was fortunate in having with him two 
first-class Brigadiers in C. A. Anderson and A. A. Barrett. 
The former was a Gunner who had served long in India; a 
very able man who knew his men well and was loved and 
trusted by all. I always felt that he should have gone much 
further in the Service than he did; for after the War of 1914-18 
he did not receive the recognition he had so fully deserved. 
Barrett, too, was a most capable man and very level-headed, 
with much knowledge of Frontier fighting. I am glad to say 
he eventually rose to be Field-Marshal. 

Though I was Chief Staff Officer to the Force, all the spade- 
work had already been done by that excellent officer, Colonel 
W. A. Money, the A.A. and Q.M.G., who was Willcocks’s 
senior staff officer at Peshawar: an invaluable man, and one 
with whom it was always a pleasure to work. The start of the 
expedition was not altogether auspicious, for cholera broke out 
in the Northumberland and Munster Fusiliers, both of which 
regiments had to be left behind. 

From Shabkadr we crossed the Gandab (‘ dirty water ’) which, 
by the way, made a very lovely picture at that time owing to 
the great clusters of beautiful pink oleander bushes in full bloom 
along the river-bed. Our line of advance was over the Kharappa 
and Nihaki Passes at 3000 feet, and along some very bad and 
steep tracks which required much work by the Sappers and 
Miners and Pioneers. The advance continued to Kasai, where 
Anderson’s brigade halted under cover of its piquets. These 
were severely attacked before dark by large numbers of tribes- 
men, two piquets of the 22nd Punjabis being particularly heavily 
engaged. Of thirty men in one piquet, seven were shot through 
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the head early in the evening, and all but five wounded ; its 
adjoining piquet was equally hard pressed, and in both ammuni- 
tion began to run short. Reinforcement became essential and 
that very fine officer, Major Skipton Climo of the 24th Pun- 
jabis (a regiment which has a habit—though not quite a 
monopoly—of producing exceptionally fine leaders), who was 
then attached to the 22nd, went out with a company, accom- 
panied by their dhols and sarnais—native drums and pipes. As 
they approached the lower slopes of the ridge on which the 
piquets were sited, heavy fire was opened on them. The dhols 
and sarnais struck up, the advance continued unchecked, and 
the enemy were driven off and pursued down the far side of 
the ridge. Rain and intense cold meant sending further rein- 
forcements with blankets, waterproof sheets, filled water- 
bottles, and blanket stretchers to carry the dead and wounded. 
After this, two nights passed without any sniping into the 
camp—a menace that must always be expected in Frontier 
warfare, no matter how carefully piquets are posted. 

Our greatest difficulty throughout the operations was lack of 
water, and arrangements for supplying this were hard to make. 
Late in May it was very hot in those rocky valleys. Not one 
of the streams was running, and village ponds are, to say the 
least, liable to be unhygienic. Fortunately, we found a few 
springs and were able to open them up. Another minor trouble 
at night was the fleas, which gave us little rest and certainly 
needed more searching for than snipers. 

Several nights it seemed as if heavy attacks were about to be 
launched on us. Bodies of tribesmen would advance fairly 
close to the camp, urged on by their throbbing dhols, but never 
reaching the perimeter. 

Both brigades operated up the many valleys, destroying 
towers and villages when submission was not made. On the 
20th May the enemy held a strong position at Umra Kili, and 
when the ssth (Coke’s) and 57th (Wilde’s) Rifles advanced 
against them they were vigorously attacked by rifle fire and 
swordsmen. About a hundred ° the latter were killed, and 
they eventually withdrew. I could not help being touched by 
seeing one of our own sepoys, an Afridi, going up to some of 
the dead tribesmen (who were, of course, his co-religionists), 
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laying their bodies straight, crossing their arms, and placing 
their turbans under their heads before we withdrew. 

On May 24th, at Karga in the Utman Khel country, we 
found the enemy for the first time occupying a regular position 
which had been strongly ‘sangared,’ and it looked as if we 
were in for a stand-up fight—which was just what we wanted, 
but so rarely get the chance of in Frontier warfare. On this 
occasion the Utman Khel, Bajour, and Mamund lashkars had 
joined the Mohmands, and they looked like business. The 
s7th Rifles seized a high hill on our right, which turned the 
enemy's left, but just as a general advance was about to take 
place the Nawab of Nawagai arrived to mediate, offering 
unconditional surrender on behalf of the Utman Khel. 

This General Willcocks refused, saying that he would not 
parley with the tribes till he had taken Karga, but that if the 
Utman Khel wished to clear out they were at liberty to do so. 
Our guns then opened fire at 2400 yards. The 22nd Punjabis 
joined the 57th on the right, while the 53rd Sikhs and s9th Rifles, 
with Nos. 8 and 22 Mountain Batteries, occupied the centre. 
The whole country was very water-worn, broken up with 
nullahs which should have given great help to the enemy. 
When, however, the 22nd and 57th reached the slopes over- 
looking Karga, the tribesmen’s nerves gave way and they went 
off in full flight, abandoning all their sangars and defences. The 
cavalry (who seldom get a good look-in in this difficult country) 
now got their chance and, being let loose, the 21st Cavalry 
sabred some thirty tribesmen. In the meantime, about 300 of 
the enemy were lying in ambush in a nullah on our left; but 
when the 53rd Sikhs had captured the sangars on that flank the 
tribesmen fled up a steep hill and so came under the fire of all 
our guns. They suffered heavily. 

Later on, the tribes were seen to be gathering again in large 
numbers, and their dhols were echoing through the hills, so it 
looked as if we were in for a busy night. The men were tired 
after a long day—for we were always on the move by 5 a.m., 
owing to the great heat and poor water sup ly. Fortunately 
there were two empty villages’close at hand ; luckily, too, they 
flanked each other. These we occupied, cramming all the 
transport into the centres of the villages and preparing what 
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rough defences we could. The enemy made several rushes, 
cheered on by their mullahs and dhols, but they had evidently 
lost heart and never closed. I had by my side the General’s 
A.D.C., a first-class Indian officer named Khwaja Muhammad 
Khan, of that glorious regiment, the Guides. He was a fine 
shot, and as he picked off man after man he kept muttering 
that it was a dreadful thing to be firing at his bot Muham- 
madans ! 


Il 


Every valley was now subjected to a thorough search by one 
brigade or the other, and, where sections of the tribes had 
refused to come in, villages and towers were destroyed. The 
enemy, who had never anticipated such rapid and drastic action, 
now realised that it was hopeless to continue the struggle and 
began to come in, some of their representatives even pointing 
out the houses of recalcitrants and urging us to burn them ! 
The Hazrat Mullah’s headquarters at Khan Beg Kor were 
destroyed, as were the chief villages of the Baizais. As an 
instance of the haggling for terms that accompanied the tribes’ 
submissions, I remember how a section of the Kandahari Safis, 
after discussions lasting a whole night, were told that they must 
hand in six English rifles and Rs. 3000. In place of the six 
English rifles they offered twelve Kohat-made rifles ; and later 
they said they would pay up Rs. 4500 ° Kabuli.’ We refused to 
alter our terms, and continued to destroy their towers and villages. 

On arriving at Gumbaz Kotal we found it very strongly 
held and were about to attack when a white flag was hoisted 
and our terms accepted for the sections of the tribe in that 
vicinity. That night, for the first time for a fortnight, there 
was peace and no firing into camp. 

We now had to endure some really horrible dust-storms, of 
the kind that have to be experienced to be believed. Often a 
strong, dust-laden wind would blow for a whole day without 

ing. We were on this account perhaps all the more apprecia- 
tive when at length we came on some cos running water in 
the Danesh Kol, a tributary of the Swat River. In places the 
stream was about three feet deep, and the greater part of the 
Force lost little time in revelling in a cool, clean bath. 
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The Baizai stronghold of Koda Khel, near the Afghan border, 
still held out and their chiefs refused to come in. Barrett's 
brigade (consisting of the Seaforths, the 22nd and 28th Punjabis, 
and the 54th Sikhs, F.F., later reinforced by the indomitable 
Guides Infantry and the 2nd and 23rd Mountain Batteries) 
advanced against it. The 54th scaled very high hills on the 
Durand Line on either side of the village; and the enemy, 
who at first fought well, fled after much firing. The towers 
were blown up and the whole place flattened: There was 
again heavy firing into the camp that night, but the action 
seemed to have finally convinced the Mohmands that further 
resistance was useless, for very shortly afterwards all our terms 
were accepted. Our troops were then withdrawn. 

Sir James Willcocks had, by his conduct of these operations, 
more than upheld his deservedly high reputation. He was an 
adept at Frontier fighting; a man full of determination and 
resource, knowing his own mind, and enjoying the fullest 
confidence of his troops. Having been brought up in India 
as a boy he knew the language well, and I have heard no other 
British Service officer—and, indeed, few of the Indian Army— 
who could address Indian troops as he did. I know the whole 
Force rejoiced at his immediate and well-deserved promotion 
to Lieutenant-General, which now followed. 

Speaking for myself, I had enormously appreciated the oppor- 
tunity of being once more in such close touch with troops to 
whom I was devoted. Taking up my appointment so late as 
I did, when, as I have said, all the preliminary spade-work had 
already been done by Colonel Money, I felt I could claim little 
credit for the success of the campaign. From the beginning, 
however, I had been fully determined to work on very different 
lines from those followed by Nicholson, Sir William Lockhart’s 
Chief Staff Officer in Tirah, as mentioned in an earlier chapter. 
In that campaign, the troops had rarely seen their General and 
his Staff; I, on the other hand, made a point of keeping up 
the closest possible relations with the various fighting units. 
Every day I was out with one brigade or the other, realising 
exactly what their difficulties were and trying to put them 
right; making sure that troops got to their camping-sites 
before dark and in time to make adequate defence arrangements ; 
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and trying, in general, to let the troops realise that the General 
they served was ever mindful of their well-being and safety. 
I was, and always have been, convinced that this is the right 
way to set to work, for it is the human factor—the man behind 
the gun—that counts, first and last. I much appreciated the 
words used about me by General Willcocks in his despatch on 
the operations, and also the award of the Distinguished Service 
Order which, however, I felt I had done little enough to deserve. 


. 
APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XVII 
Order of Battle of the Mohmand Field Force, 1908 : 


1st Brigade and Brigade 
Bric.-Gen. C. A. ANDERSON Mayj.-GEN. A. A. BARRETT 
Ist Northumberland Fusiliers st Seaforth Highlanders 
53td Sikhs, F.F. Guides Infantry 
s7th (Wilde’s) Rifles, F.F. 28th Punjabis 
soth (Scinde) Rifles, F.F. 5sth (Coke’s) Rifles, F.F. 
Reserve Brigade Divisional Troops 
May.-GEN. RAMSAY 21st Cavalry 
Ist Royal Munster Fusiliers No. 8 Mountain Battery 


21st Punjabis No. 22 Mountain Battery 

22nd Punjabis No. 28 Mountain Battery 

4oth Pathans No. 1 Coy. Sappers and Miners 
No. 6 Coy. Sappers and Miners 
34th Sikh Pioneers. 


Owing to cholera among the troops, the 22nd Punjabis later replaced 
the Northumberland Fusiliers in the 1st Brigade ; in the 2nd Brigade 
the 54th Sikhs, F.F., replaced the Guides, who were relegated, along 
with the 21st Punjabis, to the lines of communication beyond Shab- 
kadr ; while in the 3rd Brigade the 1st West Yorkshire Regiment and 
19th Punjabis replaced the Munster Fusiliers and 22nd Punjabis. 


CHAPTER XIX 


I 


Ar the conclusion of the Mohmand campaign I returned to 
Simla and resumed my duties as Military Secretary. 

Among other interesting visitors to the summer capital that 
year was Sven Hedin, the famous Swedish explorer, who had 
just completed a great journey over the vast tracts of country 
that he named Trans-Himalaya. It was certainly a wonderful 
bit of exploration. He had received much assistance from the 
Government of India, and for this he expressed due gratitude ; 
and when he arrived in India he was the guest of both the 
Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief, who entertained him 
most hospitably. He gave us a very interesting lecture on his 
travels, and his relations with us were most cordial. In view 
of this, it has been a great shock to discover lately how strongly 
anti-British and pro-German he has revealed himself to be. 

With the coming of autumn, Kitchener was off on tour 
again, and I with him. After a short preliminary circuit over 
the hills to Jaunsar Barhar and Chakrata, and down to Dehra 
Dun, we went to Bahawalpur, one of the Indian States which 
the Chief had not yet been able to visit. This is the largest 
Muhammadan State in the Punjab, and Kitchener was very 
pleased with its extremely useful Camel Corps. The Nawab 
was at that time quite a small boy, but the State was fortunate 
in having an excellent President of the Council in Rahim 
Bakhsh. 

From here we went on to Peshawar, where the Chief wished 
to see the troops that had done so well in the Zakha Khel and 
Mohmand expeditions. Sir James Willcocks met him with his 
two brigadiers, Anderson and Barrett; and at a full-dress 
parade Kitchener presented the Orders of British India, Indian 
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Orders of Merit, and Distinguished Conduct Medals that had 
been awarded. On parade were four cavalry regiments, four 
batteries, three British and seven Indian infantry battalions, and 
the Khyber Rifles: as fine a lot of good soldiers as any Chief 
could wish to see. Before leaving ie district we went up to 
the railhead, six miles beyond Warsak on the Kabul River, as 
the Chief wished once more to study the railway question on 
the ground. 

Then we came south to Lahore, where we were met by that 
very able, charming and versatile Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Louis Dane, who, with his wife, were old and good friends of 
ours. The question of the internal security of Lahore in the 
event of serious disturbances was thoroughly gone into, and the 
necessary plans drawn up. 

Southward again to Hyderabad (Sind). Here we saw the 
curious old fort which looks so imposing from the outside, but 
which turns out to be an empty shell owing to a tremendous 
explosion which wrecked it a few years ago. After Kitchener 
had inspected the garrison we went on to Karachi, where we 
were welcomed by the Commissioner in Sind—that much- 
loved Old Cliftonian, A. D. Younghusband—in the nice, 
rambling Residency. After the usual inspections we embarked 
on the R.I.M.S. Hardinge for Verawal on the Kathiawar coast. 

A most interesting trip followed. I had hoped that we 
might get as far up the Rann of Cutch as Bhavnagar, and our 
disappointment was tempered with amusement at the wording 
of the wire which announced that, owing to her size, ‘ Hardinge 
unable to take mud on bottom.’ At Verawal we were met by 
the Resident and Diwan of Junagadh, and drove to the famous 
old Hindu temple at Somnath. This great shrine, once reputed 
to have been very rich, was sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni in 
1024; the temple was desecrated, the huge image—said to have 
been full of wonderful jewels—broken into fragments, and the 
gates were carried off. It is interesting to recall that these same 
gates were recovered from Ghazni by Lord Ellenborough and 
are now in Agra Fort, though in some quarters it is considered 
doubtful if they are indeed the originals. : 

The following day we trained fifty miles on to Junagadh, 
where the Nawab Rasul Khan met us and insisted on our making 
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a ceremonial entry in his State carriage, though the distance 
to be covered was a bare 100 yards. This State is famous 
for its Jain temple on Girnar Hill, 3000 feet above the plain ; 
a great rock with inscriptions dating from the time of Asoka ; 
the Gir forests in which are the only lions now left in India ; 
and its stable of the old breed of Kathiawar horses. The Jain 
temples are extraordinary. Here, as elsewhere, cach contains a 
gigantic carved stone figure of a naked man, representing one 
of their prophets of days gone by. These nude figures must 
be anathema to Muhammadans, but it is to their credit that 
they have not been disturbed in any way. Thousands of Jains 
make the pilgrimage to Girnar Hill every year. | 

We were offered a lion shoot, but, knowing that they were 
much reduced in numbers, Kitchener declined lest a legend 
might spring up that he had been responsible for their extermina- 
tion! As a matter of fact, they have since been increasing, but 
the forest is not extensive and numbers have to be kept down. 

It was most interesting to see the Nawab’s horses—the real 
old Kathiawar breed which is now so rarely seen. They are 
small but very wiry, and are said to be capable of covering great 
distances day after day. One of his stallions was the most 
wonderful colour I have ever seen: almost burnished gold. 
Beautifully groomed, and standing in the sun with his coat 
gleaming, he might have been a statue of gold. Others had 
much more light-dun in their colouring, and all had the 
characteristic curly ears. 

From Junagadh we went on to Bhavnagar. Here the Thakur 
Sahib met us and we drove in State procession to Panwadi, 
where we found a nice modern palace. The Diwan here was 
a Mr. Pattani, later to be known as Sir Prabushanker Pattani, 
and a great figure in Indian politics. Here, as at Junagadh, 
Kitchener inspected the Imperial Service Lancers. 

Then we re-embarked, and three days later arrived at Cochin. 
The Raja had sent ‘snake-boats’ to meet us—long, narrow 
vessels holding 32 rowers each. We found the Residency a 
delightful house on the island of Bolghatty, with lawns down 
to the water’s edge. What a vast and variegated land is India ! 
Here were we from the rugged North—a land of rocky moun- 
tains and tough fighting men—suddenly transported to the 
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soft, verdant South among soft, peaceful folk, enjoying a life 
of dolce far niente. The contrast in scenery, peoples, language, 
religion, manners and customs, is as acute as one might expe- 
rience in travelling, say, from North Russia to Portugal. 

The necessary calls were exchanged, the Maharaja (Sir Sri 
Rama Varma) coming out by motor-launch re by snake- 
boats, which kept up with the launch. The remains of the old 
Dutch and Portuguese occupations are very interesting here, as 
in several places on this south-west coast. The Cochin rajas 
are now enthroned in the old Dutch Governors’ palace, while 
the church has a series of Dutch and Portuguese tombs dating 
back to 1452. A curious community in Cochin is that of some 
200 White Jews, who have been established there from most 
ancient times and who are said to have come from Asia Minor. 
Their synagogue is paved with fine old Dutch blue-and-white 
tiles. 

In Cochin and Travancore, by the way, the succession is 
matriarchal, or through the female line of inheritance. In both 
States, the Brahmins are very powerful and numerous. 


Il 


Leaving Cochin, we travelled a hundred miles in boats up 
the backwaters—which run parallel to the coast and are highly 
picturesque—to Quilon, another delightful old Dutch settle- 
ment, with the Raja’s palace, the Residency, and the old church 
stretching out on different arms of land into a fine lake. The 
following day another fifty miles brought us to Trivandrum, 
the capital of Travancore, where we were made welcome b 
the Maharaja, another Sir Rama Varma. We passed ieoteh 
some lovely country—rolling downs almost like English hunting 
country—and then more enclosed parts rich with coconut, 
pepper, and spices. Travancore is very densely populated. 
With an area of only 7000 square miles, it has a population of 
more than 4,000,000. Contrast this, as an extreme case, with 
Kalat in Baluchistan, in which an area of 72,000 square miles 
supports a population of barely 400,000. 

At the barracks we saw the new Nayar Brigade. The men 
were well set up, and their quarters were well laid out and 
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scrupulously clean; but they were armed only with smooth- 
bore Sniders and half of them have no boots, since they have 
to guard temples where leather would not be allowed. (This 
reminds one of an incident many years earlier, when the 
then Amir of Afghanistan sent an order to one of our factories 
for boots— half of which must creak, for wear by men on 
guard outside the Zcnana’!) We also saw some good stables 
and horses of the Maharaja's Body Guard, and some very 
bright old brass guns. 

A fifty-mile drive past many large villages, densely populated 
and closely cultivated, took us to Cape Comorin, the southern- 
most point of India. Here I greatly enjoyed a good swim, 
but the currents are so very strong that a native outrigger boat 
had to be handy. Near here we passed through a whole chain 
of forts built by an old Dutch adventurer, De Lornoy, whose 
grave (dated 1770) we saw at Udaygherry. There are many 
Indian Christians in all these villages, and children of the London 
Mission, Roman Catholic missions, and the Salvation Army, 
often turned up in large numbers to cheer the Chief. At 
Nagacoil especially, we saw many of them in their schools, 
and at Mulagumud we saw splendid lace work being taught 
by Sister Ursula. Next came a visit to Rameshwaran, whence 
Adam’s Bridge stretches out towards Ceylon, the site of the 
legendary Ramayana. The temple there is regarded as specially 
sacred, and the very fine colonnades of wonderfully carved 
monoliths are well worth seeing—as, of course, are the better- 
known Vishnu and Siva temples at Madura, which we saw 
later. These are said to date from about the year A.D. 1000. 

At Trichinopoly the 75th Carnatic Infantry was inspected, 
and from here we went into one of the nicest of shooting camps 
in the highlands of Travancore. Here the country is as beauti- 
ful as one could wish to see: high, rolling downs, enormous 
clumps of bamboo, magnificent forests, and then the little- 
known lake Periyar, with a circumference of more than 
600 miles. This sounds enormous, but in fact a great deal of 
it is taken up by long tentacles which stretch well up some of 
the many valleys that run down to the lake. At the exit of the 
lake there is a 100-foot bund on the western side, while a tunnel 
has been pierced through the Eastern Ghats enabling the water 
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to be used for a great irrigation scheme on the Madras side. 
It is a very fine piece of engineering, and the sight of the waters 
tearing and raging down from the tunnel’s mouth to the plains 
below is truly magnificent. 

We were told that herds of elephants were often seen near 
the lake, but we only saw a few quietly making their way 
through the forests. Every day I would start out stalking before 
5 a.m., and though thé * bag” was not large this was never a 
source of regret to me. What I really do enjoy on such 
occasions is the freedom to wander at will through the forests, 
watching the many wild animals in their natural habitat among 
the wonderful trees, and it has always been a matter of com- 
parative indifference to me whether I shot anything or not. 
For sheer beauty and interest, the country round Periyar must 
be hard to beat. 

After a week of this we left for Madras, visiting Tanjore on 
the way. Here the quaint old Mahratta palace is occupied by 
the last two old Ranis of the Tanjore ae and we saw the fine 
Siva temple and the Danish church built in 1799. At Madras 
we were welcomed by that great gentleman, Sir Arthur Lawley, 
who, with his much-loved wife and two daughters, have won 
for themselves respect and affection throughout the Empire. 

From Madras to Bangalore, which I had not seen since leaving 
there as a young XII Lancer subaltern twenty-two years 
previously. I found it unaltered, and it was nice to recall old 
memories when going round our barracks and lines. A field- 
day was held, with troops under General Pilcher, and the 
Maharaja of Mysore called for Lord Kitchener and took him 
for a drive round the city. Mysore and Seringapatam were 
also visited, and then we went on to Hyderabad. This city 
had recently been visited by disastrous floods which had destroyed 
some 18,000 homes. 

This was the end of our tour, and we were back in Calcutta 
before Christmas. 


Il 


In February, 1909, we toured through a part of India seen 
only by few people—the Sunderbans. Sir Lancclot Hare, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam, kindly lent 
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his river-boats, and for four or five days we steamed up great 
rivers which run into one another, for the most part through 
thick jungle, though with openings from time to time. This 
is a great tiger country, but though we were told that they are 
sometimes seen swimming the streams, they are very hard to 
get. After covering some 350 miles we left the river at 
Narainganj. Here we got on elephants, hoping for some 
shooting in that very poriai oane jungle—but, alas, no 
Royal Bengal Tiger came our way. However, we got a few 
hog-deer, and saw lots of snipe and black partridge. 

Later we got to Dacca by train, and stayed with Sir Lancelot 
Hare in the temporary Government House ; the new building 
was then still under construction. Next to Chittagong—the 
home of the famous “ Mug’ cooks of India-4and so back down 
the Sunderbans, after an interesting tour through country that 
was new to us all. It is a pity that so much bandobast is necded 
to shoot tigers in those parts, for they are many and big. 

At the end of March we spent a day in Benares, where the 
Buddhist excavations and the Asoka Pillar at Sirnath were 
full of interest. Then on to Rewa in Baghelkhand, Central 
India, for what was to be Kitchener’s last shooting-camp. We 
had a splendid time, in ideal jungle country. The Raja of 
Rewa had arranged a delightful camp for us in the valley of 
the Sone River, a country of many tiger. To get there we had 
to cross the Kymore range, and this alone was an experience. 
We were taking cars into that country for the first time. There 
were no roads. Twice the cars had to be hauled up and 
lowered down precipices by hundreds of men on ropes, giving 
us some anxious moments. During a week’s wanderings 
through the forests we got four tigers—the Chief’s a very fine 
one—and several sambhur, black buck, pig, and a few crocodile. 
How I would love to be back in those jungles now ! 

For the last 30 miles to Sutna (which is the station for Rewa) 
the Raja had lined the road with his troops, having received 
warnings of a threatened attempt on the Chief’s life by Bengali 
anarchists. Saugor was only a short journey farther on, and 
here the Chief saw the 2nd Lancers and 24th Punjabis; and 
then on to Goona to sce the Central India Horse. A night in 
the train brought us to Kotah in Rajputana. 
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At Kotah the Maharao took us through his gardens and by 
his lake to the grand old fort. It was all most picturesque. 
The whole place seemed alive with peafowl, which, being the 
bird of Vishnu, are held very sacred. A new experience 
was dropping down the Chambal River in a small launch, 
while beaters went through the thick jungle along the banks. 
Two leopards and two black bear were put up, but only one 
bear was shot. Though apparently dead, the bear seemed to 
be moving, and on close examination it was found that a small 
cub was clinging on to its dead mother’s back—a pathetic sight. 
The cub was caught, and, being quite a fair size, was brought 
up to the Palace. That night there was a State banquet, at 
which all the pillars of the State were present. Suddenly one 
of them jumped up from the table with piercing shrieks of pain 
and terror, and to the huge delight of the rest of the company 
it was found that the cub had got loose and roamed under the 
table. The unfortunate man’s leg, clad only in the thinnest of 
white muslin, had proved an irresistible attraction ! 

We now sank the Chambal by a bridge of boats and 
entered the State of Bundi. This is a quaint, old-fashioned 
land, well off ordinary travel routes, and notable for the many 
retainers in their old Rajput dress, such as can rarely be seen 
elsewhere in Rajputana. In those days there were three regi- 
ments permanently stationed in Rajputana, not paid for out of 
Army funds but kept at the disposal of the Civil authorities. 
These were the Deoli, Erinpura and Merwara Regiments, which 
Kitchener now inspected for the first time. The Maharao of 
Kotah was Honorary Colonel of the Deoli Regiment, and he 
delighted to turn out in its rifle-green jacket and red trousers. 

At Ajmer was the Merwara battalion of which the future 
commander-in-chief, Sir O’Moore Creagh, was for many years 
the most distinguished member. The genial Irish soldier was 
beloved by many friends who delighted to hear his numerous 
stories, told in broad Irish. One told of him was that when 
in command of the Merwara Battalion on a brigade parade at 
which the Royal Irish were also present, he gave the command 
in his inimitable brogue : “‘ The Merwara Battalion will come 
to attention and slo-o-ope!”” This, coming from the head of 
an Indian regiment, was altogether too much for the feelings 
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of an enthusiast in the ranks of the Royal Irish, who at once 
burst forth: ‘‘ God save Oireland !” 

Ajmer is the headquarters of the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Rajputana, and a big railway centre. The B.B. & 
C.I. Railway Volunteers turned out a very good guard of 
honour for the Chief. From here we went on to Nasirabad 
and Kishengarh. At the latter place we had a game of polo 
on a ground that wanted knowing, for it is covered with small, 
ee a dark-red pebbles. We heard that the Maharana of 
Udaipur had just left Ajmer after a State visit, on which he 
had been attended by 750 servants! Such a retinue would, of 
course, be demanded by his dignity, for he (a Sesodia Rajput) 
is recognised by all the Rajput States as the highest in rank and 
dignity among the Rajput Princes. He is regarded as the 
representative of Rama, the ancient king of Ajodhya. The 
present family was founded about a.p. 140. 

At Mount Abu we found the A.G.G., Colonel Pinhey, and 
saw the wonderfully carved marble temples. We were told 
that before Lord Curzon went to see these the caretaker had 
been told to see that they were really clean. He whitewashed 
them! Curzon’s feelings and language can be imagined. 
When we saw them the whitewash ia gone, and they were 
very lovely. 


IV 


At Jodhpur the Maharaja showed us six very fine squadrons 
of his Sardar Risalla, beautifully turned’ out, and a credit to 
the tradition left behind by Colonel Stuart Beatson who had 
organised the regiment and designed its uniform. The Fort, 
with its great red walls, is always fascinating. I remember 
rather apologising to the Maharaja for our numbers, saying that 
with our servants we were twelve. He roared with laughter, 
and took real pleasure in relating that when he went to Udaipur 
for his wedding he took with him 200 officers and 500 ek 8 
all of whom were Udaipur’s guests fora month! The thought 
seemed to delight him. 

Then on to Jaipur, past the great Sambhar salt lake, to be 
welcomed by yet another old-fashioned Rajput chief, the 
Maharaja Sir Madho Singh, who had ruled since 1880. The 
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modern Museum and School of Art are probably the best of 
their kind in India, though it seemed queerly incongruous to 
visit such places escorted by men in armour. Six miles off is 
the wonderful old deserted city of Amber. 

It is said that Sir Madho Singh had very strict and old- 
fashioned views on women, and that once a woman had entered 
his Zenana (a huge building) she was never permitted to leave 
it for any reason whatsoever. Consequently, when he died in 
1922, his successor was faced with the problem of® finding 
husbands for several hundreds of women left behind by his 
predecessor—not, perhaps, the most enviable part of his great 
legacy. 
ats contribution to the Imperial Service Troops is a large 
and very efficient Transport Corps; but since mules are not 
considered proper animals by the Maharaja and other strict 
Hindus, ponies alone are = | The Corps under Danpat Rai 
has done good work on several Frontier expeditions. 

From Jaipur we went on to Tonk, the only Rajputana State 
with a Moslem ruler; the city itself being curiously enough 
half Rajput and half Moslem. Our last Rajputana visit was to 
a where the Lansdowne Palace stands high above the 


The Maharaja of Alwar in those days was Sir Jey Singh, who 
died only a few years back as a result of a fall while playing 
rackets in Europe. He was one of the most curious characters 
in India. Very able and ambitious, he could do most things 
on which he set his heart ; and whether it was polo or cricket, 
he was never content till his team had won all the possible 
tournaments. But he was entirely ruthless and cruel by nature, 
and his subjects feared him greatly. He regarded himself as an 
incarnation of Krishna, and consequently was at times insuffer- 
ably overbearing ; but he could also be a very charming host. 
We found everything in his State in the most perfect order 
and redolent of the highest efficiency: but—contentment ? 
There was little of that, I fear, yet it meansso much. In an arena 
we were shown performing horses, buffalo fights, and fighting 
rams. Indeed a curious character and, as I have said, ruthless. 

So ended Kitchener’s first and only visit to these particular 
States; and he was, I think, very favourably impressed by 
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what he had seen. The invariable courtesy with which the 
Princes and their followers had received us had appealed to 
him deeply, and their hospitality is, of course, proverbial. 


V 


The end of Kitchener’s tenure was now in sight, and the 
date of his departure fixed for mid-September, 1909. We had 
a quiet ‘summer at Simla, with many rewell ceremonies in the 
Chief’s honour. In June the Viceroy invested him with the 
Grand Commander of the Star of India, and I. remember sign- 
ing the document setting forth his responsibility to pay £1000 
for the insignia if not returned at his death. 

Early in July Mr. Deakin, Prime Minister of Australia, wired 
asking Kitchener to visit Australia, to inspect the forces and 
advise about their future organisation. This invitation was 
promptly accepted—and most fortunately, for his recommenda- 
tions were soon put into force, with the result that in 1914 
Australia was able to mobilise and despatch to Egypt the mag- 
nificent force which, it so happened, I was to have the great 
privilege of commanding. 

Then, towards the end of July, Kitchener received a wire 
from Morley, urging him to accept the position of High Com- 
missioner in the Mediterranean, a post which was now being 
created by Asquith’s Government Se the first time. This was 
followed by a letter from Haldane, to the same effect. For a 
whole morning the Chief debated this proposal with me, stating 
his views over and over again. From the first he felt that the 
appointment itself was redundant ; that the duties could be very 
well performed by the Governors of Gibraltar and Malta, and 
other high civil and military authorities already on the spot ; 
that the great expense involved could never be justified ; and 
that he would feel himself a ‘fraud’ to occupy a post which 
would not provide him with an honest day’s work. In the 
end he wired refusing the offer. 

His refusal was countered at once by Haldane with a wire 
from King Edward, saying that he regretted Kitchener’s decision 
and would like to know the reason for it. Kitchener replied 
that he had been continuously on duty for many years, that 
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the nature of the appointment did not appeal to him, and that 
he wished for a quiet rest at home. Some days later the King 
wired again, saying he still hoped that Kitchener would accept, © 
even if only for a short time, to inaugurate the new system. 
The Chief at once answered that His Majesty's wishes were 
always orders to him—and, for the time being, that was that. 

But I may perhaps finish the story here. Kitchener, on 
leaving India, went to China, Australia and America, before 
reaching England in April, 1910. King Edward was then ill ; 
but he received Kitchener at once and presented him with his 
Field-Marshal’s baton. His Majesty then seemed to express 
some surprise that Kitchener should be going off to the Mediter- 
ranean, to which the Chief replied that he had only accepted 
the post to fall in with the King’s wishes. He added, “* If your 
Majesty does not now consider it necessary for me to go there, 
have I your permission to refuse?’’ The King said *“* Cer- 
tainly,”"—on which Kitchener (quite forgetting his new baton, 
which he left in the King’s room and had to retrieve later !) 
went off to see Haldane at the War Office, to tell him that he. 
had now decided not to go to Malta. 

Haldane, not unnaturally, was much annoyed, for he had 
just made an announcement on the subject in Parliament ; and 
he reproached Kitchener for letting the Government down 
badly by thus crying off at the last moment. Kitchener retorted 
that he felt himself badly treated by the Government, who had 
forced him into acceptance by the use of the King’s name. 
Haldane declared that the King was a constitutional monarch, 
and that, by expressing himself as he had done, he had voiced 
the Government's wishes, not his own. Kitchener got in the 
last word by saying, ‘‘It is well to know that; for, should I 
be informed that the King has changed his mind, I shall know 
that the change of mind is the Government’s, and not the 
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Haldane now declared himself at a loss to know whom to 
send to the Mediterranean in Kitchener’s place. Kitchener at 
once suggested Sir Ian Hamilton, who was later appointed. 

x 


* * 
The Chief was, I think, sorry to be leaving India. He had 
grown particularly fond of his country house, Wildflower Hall, 
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at Mashobra, and he made us go out for his last Sunday there. 
He had put.a lot of work into the gardens, and he became quite 
sad and sentimental about leaving. Then, on the 6th September, 
came his departure from Simla. After farewells to the Viceroy 
and Lady Minto and all the Headquarters Staff, we drove slowly 
out of Snowdon to find the whole of Simla assembled on the 
Ridge and along the roads, cheering lustily. The Connaught 
Rangers lined the road at Dagshai, and the whole garrison was 
at the station at Ambala. Passing through Datia, the Maharaja 
paraded his cavalry and a huge escort of very wild-looking 
warriors, and we had to stop for an informal Durbar in a fine 
tent. 

At Jhansi there was a garrison parade under General Barker, 
while at Bhopal the old Begum insisted on a Durbar in her 
terrible green glass room, which made us look like rows of 
corpses sitting round! The dear old lady was quite affected— 
whether by the shades of the green glass or not, I cannot say. 

At Ganeshkhind we stopped a day with Sir George Clarke, 
the Governor ; and it was here that the new Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir O’Moore Creagh, took over from Lord Kitchener 
on the roth September. The Governor came to see us off 
from Kirkee in the evening, and we found the whole of the 
Kirkee and Poona garrisons under Sir George Richardson 
lining the platforms, level crossings, and lines, and cheering as 
the Chief left—a dozen regiments in all. 

At Tuticorin, on the 12th September, I saw my dear old Chief 
on board the B.I. mailboat for Colombo. He took with him 
his faithful A.M.S., Oswald FitzGerald, who was to remain with 
him till that fatal day when they both went down on H.M.S. 
Hampshire. Chief and A.M.S. were entirely devoted to each 
other, and, we may be sure, faced death together with equal 
bravery. 7 

And so ended my nine years of continuous service with that 
very great man. My feelings on saying good-bye and realising 
that the days of our association were over can be more easily 
imagined than described. To the world he must often have 
seemed a hard, ungracious man ; but I, who knew him so well, 
can testify that he was in reality far otherwise. 


CHAPTER XX 


I 


Tue Chief gone, I turned my face North again, and went 
straight back to Simla, for Sir O’Moore Creagh had asked me 
to put him au fait with matters concerning appointments, and 
M.S. affairs in general, before vacating my position. Having 
done this, I left at once to take up my own new appointment— 
the command of the Kohat Independent Brigade. 

I was greatly looking forward to this command, and I can 
safely say that my four years’ tenure of it proved to be one of 
the best and happiest periods of my service. As its name 
implied, the Kohat Brigade was ‘ independent ’—that is to say, 
it did not form part of a Division, but was directly under 
Northern Command. The size and composition of the Brigade 
was ideal: an Indian Cavalry regiment, a battery each of 
Mountain Artillery and Frontier Garrison Artillery, four bat- 
talions of Indian Infantry, with Transport and other ancillary 
services in proportion. In a command of that size I found it 
possible to get to know every British officer personally, and 
many of the Indian officers as well; to take a real personal 
interest in their qualities and aspirations, and to ensure that 
everything aoahe was done to secure their efficiency and 
comfort. In a larger formation, such as a Division, it is 
impossible to maintain such intimate relations with one’s 
command. 

Again, Kohat is a delightful little station, and one which it 
was always a pleasure to improve and beautify; I devoted 
much time to these objects, with, I am vain enough to believe, 
happy results. Indeed, when Sir James Willcocks came over to 
inspect us later on, he said he feared that it might equal or even 
beat Peshawar, his own old command—adding that, rather than 
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allow this to happen, he would have to get me transferred 


elsewhere ! 

My mounted regiment, when I took over, was the 23rd 
Cavalry, whose second-in-command was a good old friend from 
Clifton days, Leslie Younghusband. I found many other 
friends also, not only in the Cavalry but in the Gunners and 
Infantry (26th Punjabis, 58th Rifles, F.F., 84th Punjabis, and 
112th Infantry) which formed the garrison. The bulk of the 
brigade was, of course, in Kohat, but there were detachments 
at Thal, and one battalion in turn held for a year the outposts 
at Fort Lockhart, Thal, and Hangu. By this system of only 
one battalion being absent from the garrison in any year, units 
got to know one another well and to appreciate how they 
could rely on one another in case of trouble. I was very 
fortunate in my Staff. Ronald Charles, of the R.E., came as 
my General Staff Officer straight from the Staff College at 
Quetta. He was to rise high in the Service during the Great 
‘War, and I have always regretted that he should have retired 
when. a Lieutenant-General. My ‘ A.Q.’ officer was one of the 
dearest fellows I have known—Charles Villiers-Stuart of the 
6th Rifles, F.F., a man loved by all and wholeheartedly devoted 
to his work. It was a very great grief to me when he was 
killed at Gallipoli, when with me there. 

For soldiering, no better country can be found than that 
around Kohat. There are hills and valleys everywhere : rocky, 
rugged, water-worn country typical of that encountered in 
every Frontier expedition, and so much of it uncultivated that 
troops can be moved almost anywhere without damage to crops. 
This means that the annual brigade and regimental training can 
be carried out under ideal conditions, almost approximating to 
active service—without the bullets. Every year the Reservists 
of the Frontier Force battalions came up for a month’s training 
at Kohat, and these, to the number of some 900, I used to form 
into a battalion under a selected officer. This composite unit I 
employed as the “savage enemy’ for my brigade training, 
giving the officer commanding a copy of my operation orders 
and a free hand to harass and attack my troops in any 
and every way he could. I found this a form of manceuvres 
which everyone thoroughly enjoyed, besides adding to the 
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realism—and consequently the educational value—of the 
eX€Icises. 

My brigade area extended from Kohat through the Miranzai 
Valley to Thal, and then up the Kurram, through Parachinar, 
to the summit of the Peiwar Kotal, the scene of Lord Roberts’s 
famous attack in 1878. The northern end of the Kurram ‘is 
the land of the Turis—a large block of Shiah Muhammadans 
(the surrounding tribes are all Sunnis) who provide nearly the 
whole of that very fine force, the Kurram Militia. 

No one who knows Kohat will be surprised to learn of the 

interest I took in the little garrison church, which I did my 
best to make into a kind of central shrine for the Frontier Force. 
I collected such old regimental colours of * Piffer’ units as I 
could trace in various parts of India, and had them placed in 
the church together with several sets of more recent ones. 
When the cantonment of Dera Ghazi Khan was abandoned I 
arranged to have all the regimental memorials and head-stones 
transferred from there, and each regiment gave, in addition to its 
memorials, a pew with its crest carved on the end. Like many 
others, I had the deepest affection for that tiny church, and I 
shared to the full the unbounded sorrow felt by all Piffer officers 
when it was burnt down many years later, all its historical 
trophies being lost. Among these latter was a memorial to 
Sir Louis Cavagnari, who had been Deputy Commissioner in 
Kohat for some years, and who was murdered in Kabul in 
1879. 
I found no dearth of recreational facilities in our little canton- 
ment. There were two good polo-grounds, surrounded on all 
sides by hockey and football grounds which were always in 
great demand. Another form of activity which I was still able 
to enjoy was cross-country running, a strenuous diversion, 
popular when the playing-fields were unusable through heavy 
rain. All in all, I certainly look back on four useful years in 
Kohat, as head of a very happy family of loyal officers and 
first-rate troops. Hardly a morning passed that I did not spend 
with one unit or another, and time never hung heavily. 
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In the spring of 1910 I went home on leave—the first I had 
had since 1899, before the South African War, and only my 
second visit to England since coming out as a subaltern just 
25 years earlier. England was as lovely as ever, and with 
headquarters at my father-in-law’s home at the little Lincoln- 
shire village of Thurlby I resumed my former practice of cycling 
all round the countryside. I was pleased to find that I could 
still cover my 50 miles a day without discomfort. Our second 
girl was now born, to whom (as I have already mentioned) 
Lord Kitchener stood sponsor, in token of which she received 
the name of Horatia. 

Kitchener had just arrived home after his long Australian 
and American journeys. Shortly after his interview with King 
Edward, mentioned in the last chapter, on the subject of the 
High Commissionership in the Mediterranean, the King died, 
to the great grief of all his subjects, on May 7th. The first 
part of the funeral procession took place on the 17th, when - 
the King’s body was taken from the Palace to lie in state at 
the Abbcy. As an A.D.C. to the King I took part in the 
ceremony, as also did Lord Kitchener, who was making his 
first public appearance as a Field-Marshal. It looked like rain, 
and Kitchener insisted on wearing his new cloak, though I 
warned him that he could not do so unless orders to that effect 
were issued. When we arrived at the Palace we met Lord 
Roberts and others, and I wanted Kitchener to leave his cloak 
in the Palace; but this he refused to do and left it in the taxi, 
though I said he would never find the taxi again. After the 
Abbey ceremony Sir Ian Hamilton, who was then Adjutant- 
General, came up to Kitchener and introduced General Codring- 
ton who, he said, had been responsible for all the excellent 
arrangements for the troops that day. Kitchener, however, 
was by now obsessed by the fear that he had lost his new Field- 
Marshal’s cloak, and could only say, ‘“‘ Oh, has he? Well, I've 
lost my taxi!” 

On May 26th was the funeral procession from the Abbey to 
Paddington, and later on to Windsor. A very large number of 
the late King’s A.D.C.s took part, and some of the elderly 
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Yeomanry and Volunteer officers found the long march very 
trying. We were on foot, and the dressing and marching were 
far from good! On June 4th Kitchener, with the other Field- 
Marshals, presented his baton to the new King, George V, who, 
on June 21st, held his first Investiture. At this he invested me 
with the C.S.I., which had been conferred on me by his father 
some months previously. 

I had seized the opportunity of going through a musketry 
tefresher-course at Hythe, before Kitchener once more roped 
me in to help him in any way I could. He was now anxious 
to become Viceroy or, failing that, Ambassador in Turkey. 
Sir Dighton Probyn told me that King Edward had been most 
anxious that Kitchener should follow Lord Minto in India, but 
Morley, the Secretary of State, would not hear of it. I fancy 
he feared the setting-up of a ‘ military autocracy’; but, had 
he known Kitchener as I did, he would have realised that, as 
Viceroy, Kitchener would have kept a particularly keen eye on 
military expenditure and would at once have checked any 
unnecessary tendency towards military operations. I have often 
wondered what might have happened if Kitchener had been 
our ambassador in Cacamicne in 1914. He had, as I knew 
well, a remarkable influence—almost a dominating influence— 
over the peoples of the East and Near East. As a young man 
he had spent a considerable time in Anatolia; he knew the 
Turks and liked them well. I feel sure that he would have 
wielded enormous influence in Constantinople, even though the 
Turkey of 1914 was hardly the Turkey he had known in years 
gone by. Now it was strongly dominated by German influence, 
and Enver Pasha had undoubtedly made up his mind that 
Germany was invincible. In the event, as we know, Kitchener 
went back to Egypt and was quite happy there. 

During that summer of 1910 Kitchener insisted on taking me 
off on a motor tour, the object of which was to find a suitable 
house for himself. We saw many places in Sussex, Hampshire, 
Dorset, and as far west as Devon, but none attracted him till we 
came across Broome Park, in Kent. He fell for it at once. I 
tried to put him off, saying that it was really too big for him 
with its 476 acres of park, and pointing out that it would need a 


lot of money spent on it after purchase. But he turned on me, 
o 
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asking why he shouldn’t have a home of his own as everyone 
else had ? This was the first suitable house he had found, and 
unless I could suggest a better he proposed to buy it. As soon 
as he entered the long, low hall, his builder’s eye perceived that 
it was too low for its size, and he said he would have to raise 
it a foot or eighteen inches, or even two feet. I asked, how 
about the rooms above? He said they must look after them- 
selves—and, indeed, the process involved lifting their floors to 
the level of the windows. ... So Kitchener bought Broome 
and loved it. As always, he at once set about his alterations, 
and had he lived to carry his plans to completion I am sure he 
would have made a comfortable home. But he died before 
the work was done, leaving the place to his nephew * Toby,’ 
who then became Viscount Broome. Unfortunately, “Toby ’ 
had not the means either to complete the work or keep up the 
place, and eventually it was sold. 

Kitchener told me how much he enjoyed a visit to Their 
Majesties at Balmoral, and he was full of their many kindnesses. 
A fellow-guest of his was Prince Henry of Prussia, who rather 
startled Kitchener by appearing at dinner in a kilt of Royal 
Stuart tartan—a privilege to which he felt entitled through his 
mother. Another guest was Lord Rosebery, who slept soundly 
in church. Not being an Englishman, he could hardly plead 


extenuating circumstances ! 


Il 


Much as I had enjoyed my leave in England, I was glad to 
be back with my Kohat Brigade in October, and to welcome 
to it the 59th Scinde Rifles, F.F., who had been through the 
Mohmand expedition under my old friend Carruthers. The 
adjutant was a very able officer, Kenelm Murray. A few days 
after their arrival I presented the Mohmand medals to the 
whole Regiment. 

At Christmas we had an interesting guest in the famous 
Dr. Pennell, of the Medical Mission at Bannu. Pennell was a 
man who had devoted himself wholeheartedly to the tribesmen, 
by whom he was held in the highest esteem and affection. He 
was always being sent for, as a last resort, to try to save the 
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lives of desperately wounded men who, under their own 
primitive methods of treatment,.had reached the point of 
putrefaction. Pennell could go anywhere he willed in that 
wild country, unescorted and armed only with his case of 
instruments. He met his death from blood poisoning, picked 
up while attending a serious case. 

I had been back on the Frontier barely six months when I 
found myself homeward bound to England again. The corona- 
tion of King George V had been arranged for June, 1911, and 
I went as one of his four Indian Army A.D.C.s, all of whom 
were ordered to be present. In addition, representatives from 
every unit of the Indian Army were summoned—an Indian 
officer with his orderly from each regiment and Imperial 
Service unit, with a second officer from units of which the - 

was Colonel-in-Chief. We left Bombay, more than 
two hundred of us, in the R.I.M.S. Dufferin, on the roth May. 
On arrival in England the contingent went into camp, where 
I at once took Lord Kitchener to see them. He was in com- 
mand of all Coronation arrangements, and we had rooms in 
Whitehall Court. 

The Coronation took place on the 22nd June, in perfect 
weather. A small incident early in the day amused me greatly. 
The streets had all been cleared, when suddenly a dust-cart 
with two men on it came quietly down Whitehall. How it 
got there I never learned, but someone started to clap, where- 
upon one of the dustmen took off his hat and bowed. Imme- 
diately great cheering and clapping broke out along the whole 
route, and the two dustmen drove solemnly through Whitehall, 
bowing on either side and waving their hats—a characteristically 
British episode. 

Another amusing memory which I always associate with the 
Coronation was concerned with Lord Kitchener. He was 
wearing his G.C.S.I., to the great monetary value of which I 
have already referred. The jewel of the Order hangs from the 
sash down on the left side. On our return to Whitehall Court, 
Kitchener looked down and found that it had disappeared ! 
He remembered having seen it not long before, when talking 
to the Duke of Connaught, and as the troops were still lining 
the streets I promptly called up the police to warn them. 
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Presently we went into our rooms to change, and a moment 
later Kitchener shouted: “Here, Birdie, come at once! 
There’s something awful in my boot.” He was, of course, 
wearing the high Field-Marshal’s boots, of which a flap stands 
out clear of the leg, and in a flash I saw what had happened, 
His G.C.S.I. jewel had disappeared down his boot when he 
started to pull it off! The question was then, how to recover 
it; and he was not at all pleased when I produced a razor 
wherewith to spoil his beautiful new boots. However, the 
operation was performed satisfactorily. As someone said after- 
wards, “No one but Kitchener would have had such luck !” 
That, by the way, bears out what Lord Salisbury had said when 
selecting him, over the heads of his seniors, to command the 
Sugen expedition—* Kitchener has luck.” But—in the end? 


can say ? 


IV 


Our coronation trip, though most enjoyable, was very short, 
and by the end of the summer I was back once more with my 
baad at Kohat. Then, early in December, the King and 
Queen arrived at Delhi for the great Durbar which His Majesty 
was to hold as King-Emperor of India. As an A.D.C., I was 
summoned to be on duty in the King’s camp, while Sir James 
Willcocks kindly asked my wife to his Northern Command 
camp. 

The King’s arrival was at the Selimgarh station, an out- 
lying portion of the great Fort built on the bank of the Jumna 
by he Emperor Shah Jehan when he removed his capital hither 
from Agra in about 1640. A most magnificent and very costly 
marquee had been erected, but a fused wire had reduced this 
to ashes two days beforehand and it had to be replaced in great 
haste. As soon as all the Indian Princes had been presented, a 
great procession was formed and we rode through the Fort, 
round the great Jumma Masjid, along the famous Chandni 
Chowk, and out by the Mori Gate on to the Ridge, and so 
down into the lovely camp on the north side. 

The following day the King-Emperor unveiled the all-India 
memorial statue of King Edward VII near the Jumma Masjid. 
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With the Sovereign in India, the position of Viceroy was 
naturally in abeyance, and Lord Hardinge remained simply 
* Governor-General.’ His Majesty again received all the Indian 
Princes, among them many with whom he had already made 
friends during his tour as Prince of Wales. Prominent among 
these was old Sir Pertab Singh of Jodhpur, of whom a good 
tale was told in connection with the Prince’s visit. They were 
out tiger-shooting, and news of a kill was brought in on a 
Sunday. Sir Pertab urged’an immediate shoot, but a Bishop 
who was present was against this. ‘Sir P.,’ in his broken English, 
pleaded, “Listen, Padre Lordsahib! Sunday he very good 
day—Tiger he very bad tiger—Prince he very good shot—Must 
go shoot!” The Prince did not go. 

The great and historic Delhi Durbar was held on the 
12th December, 1911—it was the first ever to be held by a 
Sovereign who was the undisputed Emperor of all India. The 
day was lovely and the setting gorgeous. The ceremonies took 
place in a vast amphitheatre with seats arranged in tiers all 
round ; the troops were in full dress, occupying all the vacant 
space on the ground, and the King and Queen with the Staffs 
were under a beautiful crimson-and-gold shamiana on a high 
raised mound in the middle. A small detail which seemed to 
attract the notice of the crowds was the presence of three mounted 
men of the Household Cavalry in their steel helmets and breast- 
plates, which had never before been seen in India. The 
Governor-General, with all the high officials and Indian chiefs, 
did homage to the King and Queen, after which a procession 
was formed to a beautiful pavilion. The King was saluted by 
salvoes (not single guns) of 101 guns, and a great feu de joie. 

Lord Hardinge ther read a Proclamation. Now, on such 
great occasions Indians always expect that something of a sen- 
sational nature should be proclaimed, and on this occasion they 
were not disappointed. Many minor benefits and privileges 
were granted, but the chief item of interest lay in the revelation 
of the well-kept secret that Delhi was to replace Calcutta as 
the capital city of India. Hardly less important was the news 
that Bengal, which had been partitioned into two provinces in 
1905, was now to be reconstituted as a single province under 
a Governor of the same status as the Governors of Madras and 
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Bombay. At the same time Assam, on the east, and Bihar, 
with Orissa and Chota Nagpur on the west, were separated 
from Bengal. As may be imagined, such far-reaching changes 
formed the subject of excited discussion for a long time to come. 
Many Bengalis had never ceased deploring the ‘ Separation of 
Bengal’ and were naturally delighted with the decision to 
reunite the province ; but at the same time the dethronement 
of Calcutta proved less palatable news. 

On the day following the Durbar the King and Queen, 
wearing their crowns and full robes of State, revived the cere- 
' mony of Darshan, or worship, which had been in abeyance 
since the days of the Moghul emperors. This consisted of 
showing themselves at the Jarokha, a small, white marble 
balcony on the walls of the Fort, looking out over the ground 
on the bank of the River Jumna where tens of thousands of 
people, all in wonderfully coloured clothing, were able to see 
their King and Queen, and do homage. In Moghul days the 
object of the ceremony was to let the people see s themselves 
that the Emperor was really alive; life was cheap in those 
times, and perhaps a periodical appearance was necessary. 

The King naturally held a large Review of troops under Sir 
O’Moore Creagh, and that same evening there was an Investi- 
ture. This took place in a huge tent, packed to capacity with 
chairs for the many who were privileged to attend. While the 
Investiture was in progress a fireman’s whistle was heard outside 
and some foolish person shouted ‘ Fire!’ Fortunately the fire 
proved to be in another tent close by, and panic was averted 
in the Investiture. But it was a disconcerting experience, 
especially to those of us who knew how a tent can burn once 
fire gets hold of it. Another contretemps, of a more amusing 
nature, punctuated the ceremonies that night. To seat the 
multitude, the chairs had to be small and very light. Lord 
Durham, who was Lord a si Steward, incautiously leaned 
back in his, and over went the chair, and a fine White Rod 
and a pair of very elegant white legs shot up in the air. The 
unfortunate peer was seated beside the Queen, who was 
convulsed ! 

At the end of December the King arrived in Calcutta. The 
ordinary route across the uninteresting bridge over the Hughli 
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was wisely avoided and the King crossed the river by boat, 
landing at the imposing Prinsep’s Ghat, which was beautifull 
decorated. The Bengal Chiefs and notables were iene | 
and we rode in procession by the Ellenborough Course and 
Red Road to Government House. A parade, a polo tourna- 
ment, a Levee, a Drawing Room, and other functions formed 
part of the programme, which lasted till the 8th January, 1912, 
when Their Majesties left for Bombay to return home. 

The King was exceedingly kind to me before he left, saying 
how glad he was to hear that I was shortly to be promoted 
Major-General and appointed Quartermaster-General in India, 
though sorry that I should no longer be one of his A.D.C.s, 
since this position can only be held by a colonel. I had had 
several talks with Sir O’Moore Cre 4 while at Calcutta and 
found him worried—among other thin gs—by army finance : 
a not uncommon complaint ! 

It was in April, 1912, that I left Kohat to take up the new 
appointment at Simla to which the King had alluded. Though 
we were naturally pleased by my advancement, my wife and 
I were sincerely sorry to be leaving the little Frontier station 
we loved so well; we had been very happy there, and made 
many good friends. The Indian officers came to our house in 
a body and said touching farewells. Each regiment in turn 
bade as God-speed. And when we finally left in the evening 
we found the whole garrison lining the roads from our house 
to the station and beyond, with torch-bearers. We were deeply 
moved by their kindness. I had done what I could for my 
troops, and to improve the amenities of Kohat, during m 
years there, and if I had succeeded I was more than repaid. 
Just before leaving I was glad to be able to lay the foundation- 
stone of a much-needed extension to the little church. 


CHAPTER XXI 


I 


Arrer four years of open-air life in command of an independent 
brigade I cannot pretend that I greatly relished the idea of 
office work in Simla; yet I found the work of Quartermaster- 
General full of interest. I was now responsible for the feeding, 
uartering, equipping, and general wellbeing of the whole of 
Me Army in India, both British and Indian, and, knowing from 
experience where the shoe pinched, it was often possible to 
help. Amongst other things, I am glad to remember that I was 
able to allot a sum of money, though not a very large one, 
to Kohat, for certain improvements which I had long considered 
overdue but for which funds had not hitherto been available. 

In Simla my wife and I took a very nice house, Somerleyton, 
high up on Jakko. Its situation had, at all events, the advantage 
of compelling one to take good exercise in the daily walk or 
ride to one’s office, while on polo days there was the additional 
drop down to Annandale—a rise and fall of something like 
2000 feet. 

As my immediate colleagues I had Sir Percy Lake as Chief 
of the General Staff, and Fenton Aylmer as Adjutant-General. 
Lake was a very fine type of English gentleman and a most 
able officer, but he was not blessed with good health—a fact 
which later ‘did him down’ in Mesopotamia. Aylmer was a 
Sapper who had won the V.C. at Nilt, beyond Gilgit, in 
1891 ; a soldier, every inch of him, and such a staunch friend. 
But he, like Lake, was already badly overworked and a tired 
man. He was always over-conscientious and insisted on doing 
for himself many things that might well have been left to 
subordinates, with the result that his health, too, broke down 
in Mesopotamia, where he might have been a great success. 
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He had given much personal attention to the many details of 
the Nicholson Report which concerned the A.G., and on the 
declaration of war he concentrated his very considerable mental 
powers on the task of mobilisation. 

I found Sir O’Moore Creagh a most kind and sympathetic 
Chief to work under. He, like Aylmer, was a V.C., having 
won that decoration in Afghanistan in 1879. He knew the 
Indian soldier well, and spoke to him with a broad Irish accent 
which sounded very quaint. Of an afternoon he was fond of 
carrying me off for fone walks, and we had many intimate 
and forceful discussions on the Indian situation in general and 
Army problems in particular. He could be most amusing in 
his stories and reminiscences, and since he had first come out 
to India as long ago as 1866 it can be imagined how interesting 
a man he was. Knowing him so well, and being so largely in 
his confidence, I got very fond of him. 

In addition to my military duties I now became Chief Com- 
missioner of Boy Scouts in India, a privilege that I appreciated 
greatly. We only managed to raise about a hundred Scouts in 
Simla, but my wife and I always enjoyed seeing them on their 
hill excursions and picnic teas, and I gave many a talk to them. 

During this summer of 1912 a decision had to be made about 
the actual site for the city of New Delhi, for it had never been 
imtended that it should be built in the exact locality where the 
King and Queen had laid foundation stones during their recent 
visit. Two alternative sites for the new city were proposed : 
one in the neighbourhood of the Ridge, beyond the Kashmir 
Gate, where the temporary Viceregal Lodge was situated and 
the King’s camp had been—the other some miles farther along 
the more open part of the Ridge, beyond the Delhi Gate and 
down the Muttra Road. The latter site was eventually decided 
on, principally because it was felt that the other would not 
leave room for much expansion as the years went on. The 
new city is on the south side of the ridge, but as it was found 
that during the summer the temperature was always a few 
degrees cooler on the north side, and as troops have to remain 
in Delhi all the year round, it was decided to bare the canton-~ 
ment on that side. The city and cantonment are therefore on 


opposite sides of the Ridge. 
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During this year, too, we were much occupied with the 
sittings of “The Army in India Committee,’ to preside over 
which Field-Marshal Sir William Nicholson had been sent out 
from home. The other members were Sir William Meyer, 
I.C.S., the Finance Member of Council; Sir Percy Lake, the 
C.G.S. ; and Sir Robert Scallon, who had been both Adjutant- 
General and Secretary to Government, and who was now 
commanding a Division. Scallon was a very fine soldier, a 
man of the old Covenanter type, who knew the Indian Army 
and its soldiers unusually well. 

The idea had got about that Lord Kitchener’s schemes for 
reorganising the Army in India were too grandiose and unneces- 
sarily expensive, and the purpose of this Committee was to 
investigate and advise on these criticisms. Unfortunately, it 
soon became general knowledge that the Committee was very 
divided in its views. Rightly or wrongly, the general opinion 
was that the “ majority ’ (comprising the Chairman and Meyer) 
would not be sorry to undo much of Kitchener’s work, while 
the ‘soldiers’ of the minority (Lake and Scallon), who were in 
possession of full up-to-date knowledge of Indian military 
requirements, were not for a moment prepared to agree to this. 
I myself sat for a long day as a witness before the Committee, 
and I am glad to say I emerged unshaken. The Chairman 
tried hard to heckle me with regard to the number of troops 
employed on the Zakha Khel and Mohmand expeditions ; his 
idea being, apparently, that since both these forces had com- 
pleted their tasks and brought the tribes to submission in a 
very few weeks, Kitchener's views on the allotment and alloca- 
tion of troops were unnecessarily extravagant. My answer was 
easy. I pol pleasure in pointing out that, before Kitchener's 
reorganisation, several weeks must have been taken up before 
the operations commenced in collecting and assembling forces 
and Staff from all over the country—as doubtless Nicholson 
himself must remember from his experiences as Chief of Staff 
during the Tirali campaign—whereas, thanks to Kitchener's 
new system it had been possible to employ troops permanently 
brigaded under their own commanders and Staff, and having 
their own ancillary services already in existence. I gave it as 
my opinion that it was owing to the efficiency and confidence 
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engendered by using these self-contained formations that it had 
been possible to carry through the operations rapidly and with 
conspicuous success, and with the minimum of expenditure. 

I shall not attempt to expatiate on the many recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee when Nicholson delivered his 
report in the following April. Ironically enough, by the time 
the report, in two large volumes, had been delivered, I had 
become Secretary to Government in the Army Department and 
was, as such, responsible for the preliminary processes of dealing 
with it. I think I may say that the delivery was in the nature 
of stillborn twins, for, though a number of excellent points 
had been agreed upon unanimously, Nicholson had failed to 
such an extent to carry his Committee with him that in all 
matters of major importance the recommendations of the 
“majority ’ were opposed by the closely reasoned arguments of 
the so-called ‘ minority’. Perhaps the most dangerously short- 
sighted recommendation of the ‘majority’ was that which 
urged the abolition of the small-arms factory in India. Another 
was to reduce the number of Divisions (nine) at which Lord 
Kitchener had aimed, as India’s maximum contribution to the 
Empire’s war effort, should the necessity arise. Kitchener him- 
self had always realised that some reinforcement would be 
required to enable him to complete his ninth Division, and he 
was not prepared to ask for this till the occasion actually arose. 
The Government of India eventually decided to adopt the 
figure of seven and one-third Divisions, plus five Cavalry 
Brigades. Much time and paper were consumed in arguing 
the pros and cons of the various contested recommendations, 
which had also, of course, to be discussed with the India Office. 
Before the battle was over the Great War was already in sight, 
and as a consequence the Nicholson Report was, as I have said, 
stillborn. It was at least a comfort to know that India’s 
invaluable rifle factory had been saved. 


I 


As Q.M.G. I was responsible for the supply of horses and 
transport animals in general, so in October, 1912, I started 
off to see what I could of the various remount depéts and 
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transport corps, in which I had always taken a great interest. 
I began with the stud-farm belonging to my own old Regiment 
at Probynabad, where I was met by my very good friend, 
Colonel Cole. An expert horse-breeder himself, on giving up 
the command of his Regiment he had established a flourishing 
farm of his own at Coleyana in the Montgomery district. At 
Montgomery itself were two fine Camel Corps, and in one of 
these I was able to see for myself the highly successful results 
of gelding camels. 

At Jacobabad I saw the 6th Cavalry and something of the 
work of the amazing John Jacob, its founder, a great man of 
whom more should be known. His name is still remembered 
and venerated there, and a beautiful clock and a rifle made 
with his own hands are preserved to this day. Jacobabad is, 
perhaps, the hottest cantonment in India. It stands in the 
Sind Desert, and the temperature chart in the Mess tells its 
story in almost astronomical figures. How Jacob managed to 
live there all those years is something of a mystery to me. 

I now went on to Quetta where, after a busy round of 
inspections, I had a look at the new Staff College buildings. 
They still lacked the central tower which Kitchener had always 
hoped to add, and I promised to see if money could be found 
to complete this. I am glad to say that the addition was 
subsequently made. 

My tour now took me to Multan, Lyallpur, Mona, Sargodha, 
Ahmednagar, Baroda and Ahmedabad, and at the last-named 
place I saw a large and well-run dairy farm. It is interesting 
to recall that when I arrived in India no such thing as a dairy 
farm existed. Officers and their wives (unless they kept a cow 
or two), as well as the troops, were dependent for milk on 
supplies from native owners, who have no idea of hygiene and 
feel their cattle on anything. Deaths from enteric were pitifully 
frequent. I believe Sir Herbert Macpherson, then commanding 
in Allahabad (he later died while leading the Burma expedition 
of 1886) was the first officer to take up seriously the very 
important questions of dairy and grass Gon, and he did so 
with excellent results, for which much gratitude is due to his 
memory. Good English bulls were brought out and mated 
with country cows. The results were surprising. The milk 
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yield was not merely doubled but quadrupled, and when I 
used to take Indians round our farms—and cvery Hindu loves 
his cow—they were incredulous as to the capabilities of the 
half-bred cow till they actually saw for themselves. Our 
stables are kept scrupulously clean, and enteric is now relatively 
unknown. I tried to interest many of the big Indian land- 
owners in our system by presenting them with good half-bred 
bulls, but I regret to say that the results were disappointing. 


i 


There was now a surprise in store for me. Sir Malcolm 
Grover, who was Secretary to Government in the Army Depart- 
ment, was appointed to command the Quetta Division, and 
both the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, and the Commander-in- 
Chief told me that they wished me to take over from him. 
Personally, I should much have preferred to continue as Q.M.G., 
for I liked the work and was hepa to be useful, but in the 
circumstances I had, of course, no alternative but to do as I 
was asked. It was not a position that I had ever coveted or 
imagined might come my way; it was a position, moreover, 
which I knew must call for the exercise of unbounded tact, 
since it entailed serving two masters—Viceroy and Chief— 
simultaneously. 

However, there it was, and I was duly gazetted, the post 
carrying with it a seat on the Imperial Council. On taking 
over I had a very kind wire from the Viceroy. I had already 
seen a good ae of Lord Hardinge, but I did not know him 
at all well. He now sent for me and we had a long talk about 
the Army in India in general ; his own policy, and the recom- 
mendations likely to emerge from the Nicholson Report, which 
had not yet been issued. From that time onwards I felt I could 
not wish to serve under a more able and sympathetic man. 
He was wise, experienced, and devoted to his work, and I can 
well understand the reluctance of King Edward to part with 
him when his name had first been considered for the Vice- 
royalty. Of all the Viceroys I have known, I think he was 
easily the one most beloved by the Indian Princes—I believe I 
. am right in saying that Scindia, dying years later in Paris, sent 
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for him to be with him at the end. Always perfectly dressed, 
and with his fine, tall figure, he filled his viceregal part to per- 
fection, and he had the great gift of imperturbability. In Lady 
Hardinge he had as good and delightful a wife as any man 
could wish—genuine, kind-hearted, and always cheerful. At 
luncheon one day, she quite convulsed us by relating some of 
her experiences when her husband was Minister at Teheran. 
One of her most amusing stories concerned a large garden- 
party that she gave. In the morning, her cook coolly announced 
that he would be unable to make any cakes, as he had run out 
of baking-powder. After a moment’s thought she asked if 
there were any Eno’s Fruit Salts in the house. There were, 
and the cakes were duly made from them, with excellent results. 
At the party, Lady Hardinge asked the French Minister how he 
liked the cakes. He replied that he had never tasted better. 
She then told him of the unusual ingredient, whereupon he 
leapt to his feet with a sharp cry: “‘ Mon Dieu! But I trust 
that the currants are not Cascaras!’’ Very French ! 

On the 23rd December, 1912, soon after I had taken up my 
Secretaryship, a dastardly, and all too nearly successful, attempt 
was made on the life of the Viceroy. This day had been 
fixed for the formal handing over of Delhi (which up to then 
had formed a part of the Punjab) to the Government of India ; 
for it had been decided that the new Capital should be con- 
stituted an Imperial enclave. The Viceroy made a State entry 
into Delhi at the head of an elephant procession, after being met 
at the station by Sir Louis Dane, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, and all the Members of the Viceroy’s Council. I, 
with all the other Secretaries, waited in the Naubat Khana, 
where the State kettledrums played in Moghul times, in the 
centre of the Fort. We waited a very long time, wondering 
what could have caused the delay, and presently word came 
that while the procession was passing through the Chandni 
Chowk a bomb had been hurled at the Viceroy, dangerously 
wounding him. It had been thrown from the upper storey of 
a house near the Punjab National Bank, and it very nearly 
dropped into the howdah of the Viceroy’s elephant. The 
State howdah is divided into two compartments by a solid 
silver partition, and it is probable that the State umbrella held 
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over the Viceroy on such occasions deflected the bomb on to 
the rear portion. At all events it blew to pieces the unfortunate 
Jemadar holding the umbrella, hurled another man clean off 
the elephant, and splinters struck Lord Hardinge behind the 
right shoulder and on the right side of his neck. 

The Viceroy was amazingly plucky, and never for a moment 
upset. He ordered the procession to go on, but after a hundred 
yards he fainted. The elephant was halted and the Viceroy’s 
surgeon came up. Lady Hardinge was wonderful. She kept 
her head and behaved magnificently. Had the bomb landed 
in the front part of the howdah it is certain that both Viceroy 
and Vicereine would have lost their lives. 

Lord Hardinge manfully hoped to complete the ceremony, 
but he was so dazed, deafened, and knocked about that this 
proved quite impossible. Indeed, it was a very long time 
before he was about again. The address he was to have delivered 
was handed to Sir Guy Fleetwood-Wilson, the senior Member 
of Council, and the procession continued. The Durbar was 
held in the Diwan-i-Am, and before opening it Sir Louis Dane 
made a fine impassioned speech saying that India must surel 
recognise that such an outrage could only put back the cl 
by fifty years, and that it would be well to remember what 
had happened in Delhi sixty years previously. The murderer 
got away at the time, thanks to the labyrinthine rabbit-warrens 
of the Delhi streets, but was pares fre long afterwards and 
fittingly punished. 


IV 


At the end of January, 1913, Lord Hardinge was once more 
able to get about, and very glad we were to see him. He 
welcomed me to my first meeting of the Imperial Council, 
when I took my seat. Some of these Council meetings were 
very interesting, especially when those two powerful speakers, 
Surendranath Bannerjee and Vigiaraja Varcharia, took the 
floor. They were usually ‘agin’ the Government,’ especially 
when such matters as a Conspiracy Bill were under discussion ! 

During this winter, my wife being in England, I lived with 
my old Regiment, the XI Bengal Lancers, who were then 
stationed in Delhi. It was quite like old times, and I greatly 
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enjoyed being with them and renewing the delights of regi- 
mental life in all its aspects. I was glad, too, that Sir O’Moore 
Creagh kept up his former custom of taking me off for long 
walks, when we could often discuss matters more comfortably 
and more profitably than in an office. He had a really first- 
rate Military Secretary in ‘ Bill’ Peyton of the 15th Hussars : 
a straight and highly competent man who was to die much 
too young. 

One could not help getting very fond of the old Chief, the 
more one saw of him, and there was general sorrow when, not 
long after moving up to Simla in 1913, he had a stroke. It 
was not serious in itself, but at his age he nceded careful treat- 
ment. However, after a fortnight in bed he was much better, 
though he had to go slow. About this time it looked as if 
we were in for another of our periodical spells of trouble on 
the Frontier—this time near my recent haunts in the Kurram— 
but to our general satisfaction the threat did not develop. 

There were some colourful figures in Simla society in those 
days. Sir Harcourt Butler was probably the most eminent 
member of the Viceroy’s Council, and he was then and always 
a good friend. Very popular, too, were the members of the 
Japanese mission—Shihati, the Consul-General, and Colonels 
Inagaki and Tatekawa, who in turn were the Military Attachés. 
They were given very special privileges, and so greatly in our 
confidence that they were almost members of our General 
Staff. For my own part I have never ceased to regret the 
abrogation or modification of Lord Lansdowne’s best work, our 
firm Treaty of Alliance with Japan. 

Russia was represented by Nabokoff, a delightful man who 
had formerly been Chamberlain to the Tsar and was later 
chancellor of the Russian Embassy in London. Poor man, like 
so many others he went under when the great crash came. 
The German Consul-General at this time was Prince Henry XXXI 
of Reuss; he, and all his family, were very much liked. He 
was succeeded by, I imagine, an abler man in Luxburg, one of 
the many very wealthy men sent by Germany from time to 
time to fill this position. At his house one dined off gold plate 
and drank wonderful wines, and it was here that I tasted bear 
steak for the first and only time. I cannot say I found it attrac- 
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tive, though a very special wine was served with it. Luxburg 
and nearly all his Staff found it convenient to visit Germany 
in the summer of 1914, and when war broke out in August their 
offices were all but empty. Luxburg’s chancellor was a very 
nice fellow named von Keller, a great musician and a most 
popular man. I met him again long afterwards, when he was 
Ambassador in Turkey after the war. It was to von Keller, 
I believe, that was attributed the repartee, ‘‘I am not such a 
fool as you look !”’ 

Though the Chief had quite recovered from his stroke, he 
felt it sensible to heed the dictum regarding living dogs and 
dead lions, so like a wise man he decided not to risk another 
hot-weather in India but to resign in the spring of 1913. After 
much discussion it was decided that he should be succeeded by 
Sir Beauchamp Duff, who had followed Creagh as Military 
Secretary to Morley at the India Office. Lord Hardinge, who 
appreciated Duff’s great ability and knowledge of all things 
Indian, welcomed the appointment, as did all of us who knew 
what splendid work he had done in the days of Kitchener. I 
was much touched when the Viceroy, having sent for me to 
give me this information, suddenly asked me my age. I told 
him that I was 48, and he said he had asked because he was 
anxious to see me Commander-in-Chief one day and was 
wondering how my chances would be affected by my age. I 
thought it most kind of him to take this interest in my future. 


CHAPTER XXII 


I 


My appointment as Secretary in the Army Department included 
that of Secretary in the Marine Department as well, which 
meant that I now became concerned with all questions con- 
cerning the Indian Marine.1 Such matters as ships, docks, 
personnel, lighthouses, and many kindred subjects fell within 
the scope of my interests, and I was soon off on a most interesting 
tour. 

For some time past the Government of India had been gravely 
concerned with the continual slave traffic in the Persian Gulf. 
In addition, * shows ’ of oil had been reported at Koweit, Kishm, 
and other places, and there were several details connected with 
marine matters that needed investigation on the spot. The 
Viceroy suggested that I should take a trip up the Gulf and 
look into things on his behalf—a commission which I accepted 
with some enthusiasm, and which in one respect at least was 
to prove of value. 

On leaving Simla I visited the small-arms factory at Kirkee 
and looked up my old friend, General Barrett, who was now 
commanding the Poona Division. I then paid a short visit to 
the Willingdons at Mahableshwar—surely the best-known and 
most popular people in India. Lord Willingdon must have 
filled more high positions than any man in the Empire: 
Governor in turn of Bombay and Madras, then Governor- 
Gencral of Canada and Viceroy of India, and a great success 
in all, I am sure he never forgot how much he owed 
to the dynamic character and never-failing cnergy of his wife. 
When I was staying with them in Bombay I remember her 
asking me what I was doing next morning. I said I was riding 
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at 7, whereupon she at once suggested a swim at 6. I was 
delighted, and on meeting her we had to run three-quarters 
of a mile to the bathing-cove. - Her vitality was unbounded ; 
her daily programme of hard work and strenuous play little less 
than astounding. God bless her! I am sure she could still do 
it all to-day, and I trust for many years yet to come. It was 
indeed a delight to have these dear people as our neighbours 
while Lord Willingdon was Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
from 1936 till his much-lamented death in August, 1941. 

I reached Muscat in the B.L. ship Dumra, and then changed 
on to the R.I.M.S. Lawrence, a little paddle-steamer of 900 tons 
gross. I found Admiral Peirse flying his flag in the Swiftsure, with 
Fox (Captain Corfield) and Harold in the harbour. Muscat is 
a picturesque place, with two very fine old Portuguese forts 
dominating either entrance on the high cliffs. As at Aden, 
there is no greenery to be seen, but at Muscat there is really 
nothing but a narrow foreshore between the sea and the high, 
barren cliffs. 

I was given a very kind welcome by the Political Agent, 
Major Knox, and his wife. We had two Indian regiments in 
the district—part of the 2nd Rajputs and ro2znd Grenadiers— 
stationed some little way out at Beital Falaj and Rawai. The 
country is generally bare except at Rawai, where there is a 

oasis, while at Beital Falaj the troops were well off in an 
old palace of the Sultans of Muscat, with excellent water running 
through it—a gladsome sight in a dry land. How the Muscat 
grape can ever have flourished in this parched land, as it is said 
to ine done, simply passes my comprehension. 

Muscat, though so picturesque, was, I thought, one of the 
least desirable places to live in. The narrow foreshore is the 
only open space, and it is littered with dead fish, on which the 

ortunate cows have somehow to support life. The taste of 
the milk may be imagined. The nearly naked children, having 
smeared their hands and faces with the most common form of 
food, the sticky date, become targets for myriads of flies which 
crawl about them unchecked. It is no wonder that nearly all 
of them suffered from terribly bad eyes. Yet there were people 
there who seemed happy enough, and certainly the Political 
Agent and his wife faced life bravely, as such people always do. 
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I believe that in the interior, over the hills, the country improves 
somewhat. 

The little Lawrence took me on to Jask, where I went over 
the telegraph headquarters and saw a detachment of 2nd Rajputs. 
At Quoin I saw a faiths under construction and marvelled 
how Mr. Homer, the engineer, had ever contrived to get his 
cranes, condensing plant, and other tackle up the sheer 160-foot 
cliff. Shortly after leaving Quoin we entered Khor Kawai, and 
after three miles of deep water came to the Elphinstone Inlet 
on the Arab coast—one of the most striking places I have ever 
seen. We steamed for twelve miles up an inland sea, the cliffs 
rising sheer above us to some 3000 feet, the water very deep, 
clear, and teeming with fish. We now crossed the Gulf to 
Bunder Abbas, where we found Captain Taylor on his little 
survey ship Palmeiras, of 300 tons; and aboard her we went 
some 30 miles up the Clarence Straits. These are wide and 
deep, but not suitable for development. Before we got back 
to Bunder Abbas we experienced one of those horrible winds— 
a Shamal, or nor’-wester—which are the curse of navigators in 
the Gulf and which made landing impossible; so we ran 
on to the island of Hormuz, where are the remains of a 
fine, massive old Portuguese fort and nothing else but piles 
of red oxide dust. Yet we read of ‘all the wealth of 
Ormuz and of Ind.’ How the world must change with the 
centuries ! 

Fortunately our Consul at Bunder Abbas had a pleasant, well- 
built house, for there seemed little else to redeem that nasty, 
evil-smelling place. From here we made for Henjam Island, 
and I went round the telegraph station before going on to 
Lingeh. Unfortunately it was blowing so hard that we were 
unable to land here, for it looked a nicer place than any I had 
so far seen, and there were actually a few trees. We now made 
for Basidu, the former headquarters of the old Indian Navy at 
the south end of Kishm Island; it was here, too, that the 
Bombay Marine Battalion had once been quartered, and there 
had been a naval coal-depét, since transferred to Henjam. All 
that now remain are some ruined buildings and a large, pathetic 
cemetery with graves dating from 1820. What a wretched 
time our unfortunate predecessors must have had here! How 
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did they live at all? And yet, if the new ‘shows’ of oil fulfil 
their promise, we may soon have men living here again. 

At Tamb Island I saw the lighthouse and the new light 
which had recently been installed; and so to Bushire, the 
headquarters of our political administration in the Gulf. Here 
I had the kindest of welcomes from that great and distinguished 
Resident, Sir Percy Cox, and from Lady Cox. Here also was 
my youngest ae Dick, as Political Assistant. At Bushire 
the land is very shelving, and vessels have to stand a long way 
out. One of the most curious features of the place is that 
drinking water is obtained from springs which bubble up in 
the sea. Men wade out with great jars which they place, mouth 
downwards, over a spring, which soon fills them with fresh 
water. I have often wondered how these came to be discovered. 
The Residency is some 7 miles from the town, a fact which gave 
an excuse for a ride.. In the cemetery near the old Resi- 
dency are the graves of those killed in our Persian expedition 
in 1856, and in the Armenian church are tombs dating back 
to 1820. 

I now crossed the Gulf to the island of Bahrein, where I met 
Admiral Slade on his oil duties. Bahrein really comprises two 
islands, Manama and Muharrak. The former is the larger and 
contains the Consulate and Customs, while Muharrak has a 
bigger and more imposing town where the Shaikh of Bahrein 
lives. It is also the headquarters of the large pearl fisheries in 
the Gulf. Captain Trevor, the Political Agent, took me ashore 
in his sailing boat and later I went with him seven miles inland 
to Ali. This is a most interesting place by reason of the numbers 
of great tumuli round about, said td’ be the tombs of Phoenicians, 
though no one seems to know much about them. They cover 
a great extent of country and consist of huge blocks of stone, 
bound together with good mortar, and covered by enormous 
mounds of solid rubble. This part of the world seems destined 
to be an archzologist’s paradise one day. But what impressed 
and pleased me most about Bahrein was the lovely and unex- 
pected flow of beautiful water, bubbling up from great and 
(I imagine) inexhaustible springs. 

I now went on to Koweit at the head of the Gulf, but though 
we arrived at mid-day the strong wind madc landing impossible 
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till four o’clock in the afternoon when the Political Agent, 
Captain Shakespear, came and took us off. Shakespear was a 
man who had made a tremendous reputation el himself 
throughout the Gulf and its ports; an intrepid sailor, who 
sailed his small boat in any weather ; a good Arabic scholar ; 
and entirely persona grata with both Chiefs and people. He 
would undoubtedly have made an even greater name for him- 
self had he not been killed later on during tribal fighting in 
Arabia. 

Koweit was very like an Old Testament town. Every 
morning and evening the Shaikh sat in open court, surrounded 
by his Elders, dispensing summary justice and settling private 
disputes out of hand. How simple life would be if the same 
system obtained in more civilized countries ! But—what would 
become of our lawyers ? 

In Shakespear’s company I called on Shaikh Mabarrak at his 
palace, and found him a most pleasant man. My call was 
punctiliously returned immediately afterwards. The Shaikh is, 
I gathered, a very wealthy man, deriving a large income from 
his dates and from his share in the pearl fisheries. Incidentally, 
I doubt if anyone would ever again wish to eat dates if they 
could see the way they are packed: heated men trampling 
them underfoot till they become a solid mass! I should add 
that this system does not, of course, apply to the more expen- 
sive boxes of single dates obtainable from an English grocer. 
Repulsive as it may sound, when I first went to India exactly 
the same method was used in kneading the regimental bread 
rations, proper bakeries being then unknown in India. Autres 
temps, autres moeurs. 

The town of Koweit is much larger than I had expected, and 
I was interested to find that a strict curfew is enforced, no one 
being allowed out after dark. Should we be better off, and 
crime less prevalent, if this idea were universal ? Oddly enough, 
there is no water in Koweit. It all has to be brought from 
Mohammarah, and consequently there are no dates actually on 
the spot. The Shaikh lent me a delightful Arab mare for a 
gallop over the desert. I noticed that only female camels are 
used in these parts : a custom the reverse of that which obtains 
in most other places. 
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II 


We came to the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab, which is about 
a mile across. Crossing the bar, we found ourselves in a land 
of vast date forests on both banks of the river, and through 
these we passed to Mohammarah, twelve miles beyond Abadan. 
At the latter place are the great Anglo-Persian oil works and 
refineries, covering more than a square mile in extent. I went 
over one of the refineries with great interest. Even then, it 
was clearly capable of considerable expansion. 

Mohammarah proved to be a pretty place surrounded by 
date-palms at the junction of the Shat-el-Arab and the Karun 
river. Here was half the Persian Navy, in the form of the 
Persepolis. Officials of the oil company were kind enough to 
take me for a trip up the Karun in one of their launches. 
Though this great Company is very prosperous and profitable 
to its acho. I was glad to see that it was by no means 
a case of ‘all take and no give.’ The Company confers great 
benefits on large numbers of people, providing them not only 
with lucrative employment but also with hospitals, schools, 
and good houses; while, naturally, the revenue accruing to 
the Persian Government is very considerable. 

At Basra I was shown great hospitality by our Consul, Mr. 
Crow, and his wife, and it was interesting to explore some of 
the many creeks which run through the date groves, in a 
bellum, or small boat. From the top of a minaret, after a 
six-mile walk, I had a capital view of the whole town, which 
is not particularly imposing. 

From Basra I started up the Shat-el-Arab in one of the flat- 
bottomed paddle-boats, dic Blosse Lynch. Forty miles up we 
came to Garnah, at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
This is the reputed site of the Garden of Eden. Near here is 
Ezra’s tomb, and beyond this the Tigris becomes narrow, 
passing through flat, marshy country. At Amara dwell a 
curious set of Baptists, followers of St. John the Baptist, who 
refuse to quit the place where they await his ee coming. 
They are good workers in silver and antimony. 

Kut, later to become famous for its great siege, was at the 
time of my visit a small and almost unheard-of village, past 
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which the river flowed like boiling mud. A few nomad 
encampments, and some piles of liquorice for sale, were then 
the only things to be seen there. On the sixth day after leaving 
Basra we reached Baghdad—a s00-mile journey. 

Here were Colonel and Mrs. Erskine at the Residency, a 
pleasant house on the left bank of the river, with a smart guard 
from the 2nd Rajputs. Opposite, on the other bank, much 
work was going on in connection with the building of the 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway. The construction was 
supervised by a very able German engineer, Meisner Pasha, 
who was said to be one of the very few Germans able to get 
really good work out of the Arabs. Later he was to take a 
leading part in railway construction for the Turks, during the 
War. 

Muhammad Pasha, the acting Vali and a very nice old man, 
called on me with his A.D.C., Ahmad Hakki, and when he 
asked me what I should like to see I said ‘‘the troops and 
barracks.’’ Greatly to Erskine’s surprise (for such a concession 
had never been granted before) the Vali made no trouble about 
this, and I was taken round by the A.D.C. to the Inspector of 
the 4th Army, who spoke good French. We began with the 
factory where excellent cloth was being made, and also moder- 
ately good boots and saddles. The barracks were far finer than 
I had expected, each built in the form of a large square, of 
which two sides were occupied by the men in ie anes 
buildings ; the officers’ quarters took up the third side, and the 
river constituted the eae Similar accommodation was 
provided for the artillery and two cavalry regiments, which 
had fine airy stables. I gathered that horses were purchased 
locally at a cost of about £30 each, and some Arab stallions 
werc kept. My impression was that numbers were very short 
at that time, but naturally I could not ask questions. 

Certainly the bazars of Baghdad are most fascinating—far 
more so than any I have seen in India, and with many tempting 
Eastern wares displayed. Meisner Pasha courteously showed me 
over his works, and I was astonished at what he had been able 
to accomplish in only five months. 

A fifty-mile drive, in a most uncomfortable conveyance 
dragged over-roadless country by four ponies or mules abreast, 
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brought me to Babylon, and here I found the German Professor 
Koldaway who, with four assistants, had’ been working there 
for fifteen years, carrying out the excavation of ancient Babylon, 
of which the house in which they lived was about the only 
solid relic. They lived in a most simple and ascetic way, and 
were good enough to put me up for the night on a bench in 
their dining-room. The professor had indeed steeped himself 
in local atmosphere and knowledge : he showed me with some 
confidence the route which, according to his reconstruction, 
Daniel must have covered when sent to interview King Nebu- 
_ chadnezzar, and even the spot on the wall that had once borne 
the ominous legend * Mene, mene, tekel upharsin.’ The high old 
brick walls, with their bulls and other Babylonian creatures 
carved in fine relief; are both wonderful and beautiful. At a 
spot outside the walls (not at Babel itself) Professor Koldaway 
showed me foundations recently excavated, expressing the 
opinion that these, when fully explored, would prove to be 
the foundations of the Tower of Babel. I never heard whether 
his conjectures were fulfilled. 

In the middle of one court stood an unfinished marble statue 
of a Lion of Babylon; and this, I heard, came to a sad and 
curious end later on. During the War, a British officer who 
happened to be a clever conjurer amused himself and an 
audience by pretending to extract silver rupees from the eyes 
and mouth of the lion. When he had gone, the Arabs, quite 
deceived by his sleight of hand, proceeded to demolish the 
statue in the hope of discovering the hoard of hidden treasure ! 

From Babylon I rode about twenty miles on white donkeys 
to Muhsahib. Here I crossed the Euphrates and drove thirty 
miles on to Karbela where Muhammad Hussain, the British 
Vice-Consul, entertained me till I left. Karbela, containing the 
tomb of Hussain (one of the Prophet's grandsons, the son of 
Ali and Fatima), and also the tomb of Abbas, is regarded, like 
Nejf, with the greatest veneration by Shiah Muhammadans. 
They can, and often do, show fanatical resentment at the 
presence of an Unbeliever. 

I was shown round by the Mutaserrif of Karbela, a friendly 
Turk named Sirri Beg, who from a rooftop pointed out the 
sacred tombs with their gold-plated domes and minarets and 
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fine tiles. The wealth accumulated from the votive offerings 
of the Faithful is, I believe, very considerable. At one moment, 
when we were near one of the shrines, I saw a crowd of nasty- 
looking Arabs eyeing me in a somewhat baleful manner, and 
the Mutaserrif at once summoned half a dozen policemen and 
hurried me away, saying that it was quite impossible to trust 
these fanatics. Later on I also visited Kazimain, a few miles 
up the river from Baghdad, another highly venerated place 
containing the tombs of the 7th and 9th Shiah Imams. I thought 
it an even finer place than Karbela, and again I saw much gold 
plating, fine tiling, and some even more hostile fanatics. 
Returning down the river from Baghdad, I was greatly impressed 
by the huge and wonderful ark of the Hall of Darius at 
Ctesiphon, standing where all else had gone. And so back to 
Basra after a thousand miles of river travelling: a new and 
absorbing experience. 

On the paddle-boat going up the Tigris it had been interesting 
to watch the large numbers of Shiah pilgrims on their way to 
the shrines at Nejf and Karbela. These places have become in 
effect enormous graveyards, owing to the desire of all pious 
Shiahs to be buried at one or other of them. Every year 
caravans arrive from Persia with strings of donkeys carrying the 
bodies, or more often the bones, of the Fai : 

On board, the men would squat about on deck, the most 
hardened-looking lot of ruffians imaginable—horse and cattle 
thieves, and ‘bad men’ of all kinds. A mullah would read 
out an account of the battle of Karbela and the Martyrdom of 
Hassan and Hussain, and it was amazing to watch the wicked 
old ruffians rocking from side to side in their grief, with tears 
coursing down their cheeks as they moaned and lamented— 
though they must have heard it all many times before! At 
the end of the recital a date would usually be given to each 
man. 

At Basra I re-embarked for India, arriving in time to join a 
very enjoyable Christmas shooting-party given at Gwalior by 
the Maharaja Scindia. And so ended the year 1913. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


I 


Back in Delhi, I found much to do in those early months of 
1914. Admiral Slade, who had been visiting the Persian Gulf 
on behalf of the Admiralty, had now arrived in India, and we 
had important meetings connected with the future participa- 
tion of the Government in Persian oil interests. I also had my 
own report to make. Among other matters which I success- 
fully represented to the Viceroy was the necessity of installing 
wireless stations at Bahrein and Koweit. During my visit I 
had been surprised to find that these two places were virtually 
cut off from communication with the outer world, not even a 
telegraph line being available. 

Delhi itself was the scene of much activity in those days. 
Work was being started on the new cantonment. Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker, the architects chosen to design 
the great projected city of New Delhi, had arrived and made 
a start on their labours. Sir Malcolm (afterwards Lord) Hailey 
had been appointed the first Chief Commissioner of the newly 
constituted province of Delhi, and no better choice could have 
been made. A very fine administrator, he proved his worth 
not only at Delhi, but also, in years to come, as Governor, 
successively, of the Punjab and the United Provinces. He is an 
exceptionally good speaker, and he may yet, I hope, make his 
mark in the House of Lords. 

Early in March the old Chief, Sir O’Moore Creagh, left for 
England on resigning his command. His farewell wire to me 
from Bombay—‘ Good-bye, old friend, my grateful thanks and 
good luck !’’—touched me greatly. He was succeeded by Sir 
Beauchamp Duff, who took over on the 9th March. Having 
already been Adjutant-General and Chicf of the General Staff, 
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the new Chief got into his stride at once. A little later I went 
to Calcutta to be present at the unveiling (by Lord Carmichael, 
the first Governor of the newly constituted Presidency of 
Bengal) of a fine equestrian statue of Lord Kitchener, which 
had been erected by public subscription throughout India. 
After visits to the Central India Horse at Agar and to Captain 
Lumsden and the Dockyard at Bombay I went up to Simla, 
where my wife and our girls had just arrived from England. 

Earlier in the year we had heard with great grief of the 
death of the late Viceroy, Lord Minto; and now, in July, we 
were to mourn the passing of our present Vicereine, Lady 
Hardinge, in England. This gracious lady had been much 
beloved by all who knew her, and her loss was a terrible blow 
to Lord Hardinge, who had such heavy public responsibilities 
to bear in this fateful year. 

The momentous events of the next few months can perhaps 
best be recorded in diary form. For us in India, as for the 
whole world, they were days of incessant hard work, anxiety, 
and strain. 

1st July: Archduke Ferdinand and his wife assassinated in 
Bosnia. | 

29th July: Austria declared war on Serbia. Nabokoff, the 
Russian Consul-General, came to me, and on my asking how 
this step would affect his country’s attitude, replied, “If I beat 
your puppy, will you not resent it?” ... That night I was 
awakened by the arrival of a wire from the Secretary of State 
ordering us to take precautionary measures for war—against 
which Power or Powers we should be notified later. By great 
good fortune we had only a short time previously completed 
and issued our ‘ War Book’ in which were laid down an exact 
schedule of measures to be taken by every Department in the 
event of war, so things went smoothly enough. Much of the 
credit for this invaluable book was due to Captain Cyril Wag- 
staff, R.E., then on the General Staff at Army Headquarters. 
He was afterwards a loyal and able member of my Staff through- 
out Gallipoli, and later still, after the War, he was my Chief 
Staff Officer in the Northern Command. 

30th July: It was decided to send our 9th Cavalry Brigade, 
and our 3rd, 6th and 7th Divisions to France, if required. 
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and August: Germany declared war on Russia. 

4th August: British Government sent ultimatum to Germany. | 

sth August: I was called up at 3 a.m. and told that the ulti- 
matum had expired at midnight. Shortly afterwards a wire 
announced, ‘‘ War declared at midnight.” 

6th August: Lord Kitchener appointed Sccretary of State for 
War. 

7th August: Kitchener wired to Beauchamp Duff saying he 
was badly in need of officers and proposed retaining some of 
those now on leave in England. He ended: “‘ Tell Birdwood 
I want him even more here than I did at Pretoria.”” It was most 
kind of him ; but, as I shall show, his wording nearly ‘ did me 
in.” On this day, too, we received orders to send a Division 
to Egypt. The 3rd Division was detailed. 

8th August: Orders came for a second Division and a cavalry 
brigade to go to Egypt. 

oth August: Orders received to send an infantry brigade to 
East Africa. 

13th August: War declared against Austria-Hungary. 

17th August : Information received that Turkey’s attitude was 
very threatenifig. 

29th August: Orders received to send a Cavalry Division and 
two Infantry Divisions to France, instead of to Egypt. 

A busy month: and I naturally had almost to live in my 
office, since I was responsible for all communications to and 
from England and had to keep in the closest touch with all 
sections of Army Headquarters. I have already mentioned 
Lake, the C.G.S., and ee the Adjutant-General. Another 
departmental head, and one on whom the Chief placed as much 
reliance as on any of his Staff, was the Director-General of 
Ordnance, who happened to be my brother-in-law, General | 
Sir Robert (as he later became) Stuart, a most competent, trust- 
worthy, and hardworking man who afterwards proved himself 
invaluable on the Indian Munitions Board. Nor must I omit 
to mention Bingley—later Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred—of 
whom it might well have been said, as Sir George White had 
said of Duff, ‘he knew everything.’ Many a commander-in- 
chief, including myself, owed much to his unsparing work and 
ever-ready help, I felt it was a real misfortune for A.H.Q. 
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when, in 1915, he left to command a brigade, for the Chief 
must have missed him sorely. 

Throughout September the great work of mobilisation went 
on, the complex machinery functioning with wonderfully 
smooth efficiency, all things considered. On the 8th, the 
Viceroy made an important speech to the Legislative Assembly, 
and all the Indian Members spoke with deep feelings about 
= loyalty of the country and her readiness to pay her 


€. 

30th October: WNews reached us that the Turks, without 

eclaring war, had attacked Odessa and sunk a Russian gunboat. 

13th November: Territorial battalions arrived from England 
to replace units ordered home. 

15th November: To the great regret of all India news was 
received that Lord Roberts, who had gone to France to greet 
the Indian troops, had died there of pneumonia at the age of 
82. So ended a great career, within sound of the guns, as he 
would surely have wished. He was a really dear little man, 
and a very great one, beloved by all, and a true, God-fearing 


gentleman. 


II 


It was on the 18th November that I received a telegram from 
Lord Kitchener: “I should very much like to obtain your 
services. I think Egypt would be the first step, where I propose 
to land and train Australian and New Zealand contingents 
which you could look after. Let me know if there would be 
any chance of getting you by formal application.” 

My feelings of delight may be imagined, especially since the 
call had been deferred to such an opportune time. A month 
earlier I should very much have hesitated to ask to be relieved 
of my duties in India, for I was carrying in my head a thousand 
essential details connected with the mobilisation and despatch 
of troops overseas, and my knowledge had to be constantly at 
the disposal of both Viceroy and Chief 

But now, by late November, the back of the task had been 
broken. We had despatched two cavalry divisions, two infantry 
divisions, with all their respective ancillary services and estab- 
lishments, to France; two divisions to Mesopotamia; the 
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equivalent of more than a division to Egypt; more than a 
brigade to East Africa. We had reinforced Singapore and 
Aden, and sent off to England all our regular British infantry 
battalions, with the exception of those in the 1st Peshawar 
Division. We had thus denyded ourselves of medical, transport, 
and’ other services, and now we could only mark time till we 
could re-equip, train, and organise. The Territorials who had 
replaced the Regulars were ill-equipped and none too well 
trained, and there was also much to be done in training the 
thousands of newly-raised Indian troops. I may mention in 
passing that the regular British battalions we sent home were 
afterwards formed into the 29th Division, which made so 
imperishable a name for itself at Gallipoli; seasoned by years 
of Indian service they were indeed incomparable, and their 
fame will never be surpassed. 

Notwithstanding the hard work still remaining to be done 
in India, however, I felt that it would no longer be unreasonable 
of me to seek permission to take up an active command. 
Nevertheless it was not without trepidation that I laid Kitchener’s 
wire before Sir Beauchamp Duff. It was then that Kitchener’s 
earlier telegram, of August 7th, nearly queered my pitch - for 
Duff, after reading this second wire, observed, “I believe 
Kitchener really wants to get hold of you to work with him 
at the War Office. If that is his game I can’t consider it, for I 
feel you are needed here more than there. But if he really 
intends to give you a command in the field, I shall not stand 
in your way.” 

Naturally I was both relieved and grateful that he took this 
attitude. A wire was accordingly sent off to the War Office 
asking for further details, and the reply came back : “‘ Birdwood 
nominated to command Australian and New Zealand contingents, 
former 18,500, latter 8,500, with.status Corps Commander and 
temporary rank Lieutenant-General, to train in Egypt prior to 
taking them to France.” 

I need not enlarge on the pride and pleasure with which the 
prospect of such a command filled me. It was so much greater 
than anything [ had dared to hope for. I felt specially grateful 
to my old Chief for having so evidently remembered those 
days in South Africa, fourteen years previously, when I had 
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had such close and friendly association with our Dominion and 
Colonial troops. 

The assembling of an efficient Staff was naturally one of m 
first preoccupations on hearing of my appointment, and eal 
so many of the suitable officers already allocated to other forma- 
tions the task did not at first look easy. However, I was most 
fortunate. As my B.G.G.S. I found a fine fighting soldier in 
Harold Walker, formerly of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry ; and at the head of my A.Q. Staff I secured my old 
friend Carruthers, late of my Regiment, but now retired and 
Secretary of the Bombay Yacht Club. My ‘G’ Staff officers 
were Andrew Skeen—one of the very best—and Cyril Wag- 
staff, whom I have already mentioned. Under Carruthers on 
the A.Q. side were Lesslie, a Canadian R.E., and Hancock of 
the Royal Fusiliers. Joly de Lotbiniére, another clever and 
delightful Canadian, was my C.R.E., and John McConaghy of 
the Punjab Cavalry my Camp Commandant. As A.D.C. I 
took Onslow, of my old Regiment. 

We sailed in the old P. & O. liner Persia—soon to be sunk 
by a U-boat—and in due course arrived at Suez, whence we 
proceeded to Cairo. My family accompanied me as far as 
Suez, and I still remember the cheerful way in which my small 
daughter, aged four, bade me farewell : ‘‘ Do you think, Daddy, 
they will kill you at the war ?”’ 


Ii 


In Cairo I was met by Sir John Maxwell, commanding the 
troops in Egypt, and by Generals Bridges and Godley, in 
command of the Australians and New Zealanders respectively. 
My staff and I were all accommodated at Shepheard’s Hotel, 
where we were very comfortable. Maxwell informed me 
that the Khedive had been deported, and Hussain Kamel Pasha 
proclaimed Sultan of Egypt, the previous day. 

And so commenced five very momentous years in the closest 
touch with some of the finest men in the world. I found the 
Australians in a huge camp at the Pyramids, and the New 
Zealanders at Zeitoun. Almost simultaneously with my own 
arrival came Sir Gcorge Reid and Mr. Mackenzic, High Com- 
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missioners for Australia and New Zealand respectively, to see 
their troops, and both became great friends of mine as time 
went on. Maxwell took me to pay an official call on the new 
Sultan at the Abadin Palace, and I soon realised how fortunate 
we had been to find a man of Hussain’s quality to take over 
his country’s affairs at so critical a time. 

I was now to spend many strenuous days with my Con- 
tingents, supervising their training and getting to know both 
officers and men. I found no difficulty in establishing the 
friendliest relations with them in a very short space of time. 
Australia had been most fortunate in finding in General Bridges 
a man exceptionally suited to raise and organise the first big 
expeditionary force ever to leave the country as a division. 
Curiously, he had been educated at the Kingston Military 
College in Canada, but had later gone to Aatel and entered 
the Australian forces. He had been entrusted with the impor- 
tant task of initiating the Duntroon Military College, of which 
he was the first Commandant; and before doing this, he had 
wisely been allowed to travel round inspecting similar institu- 
tions not only in England, but in France, America, and elsewhere. 
Bridges, always an observant man, had noted the best points 
in each and embodied them in the constitution and curriculum 
of Duntroon. He was a man of whom I got very fond, though 
it would be untrue to say that he was ever what is generally 
called ‘ popular.’ He was too hard and austere by nature to 
achieve popularity, but all agreed that he was as hard with 

as with others. Nevertheless, he was greatly respected 
as a man, and he was of the greatest value to me. 

General Godley was an ex-Dublin Fusilier and Irish Guards 
officer who had been in New Zealand as Chief of Staff since 
1910. His devotion to his work had ensured a high degree of 
efficiency in training, and he brought with him a really fine 
force. It consisted then of a brigade of Mounted Rifles under 
an excellent ex-Border Regiment officer, Andrew Russell, a 
brigade of infantry under Johnson, and another of Field Artillery. 
I may mention here that the New Zealand battery of 4-5’s were 
the only howitzers I had at Gallipoli. It was a splendid battery, 
too, and of course of incalculable value in that hilly country. 

At the start, then, Bridges had his complete infantry Division 
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comprising a Light Horse regiment, Artillery, Engineers, Signals, 
three infantry brigades, divisional train, medical units, and a 
complete Light Horse brigade—a total of 19,300 men, 8,600 
horses, and 36 guns. The New Zealand strength was 7,800 
men, 4,000 horses, and 12. guns. 


IV 


In January, 1915, it became evident that the Turks meant to 
launch an attack on the Canal. Shortly before this I had been 
talking to the brother of the ex-Khedive, and he asked me if I 
thought such an attack likely to be made. I replied that, so 
far as I could see, the supply and transport problems involved 
by an advance over a waterless and roadless desert would seem 
to prevent it. He said, “‘ You are wrong. They will certainly 
come. You couldn’t do it. Your British soldiers couldn’t exist 
in such country without elaborate supply and transport arrange-_ 
ments; and if you lost large numbers of men in making such 
an attempt, your Government would not stand it. But with 
the Turks it is different. They can exist on very little, and 
no questions will be asked about losses. There is water all 
along the coast, parallel with the sea, and this can be got by 
digging. The water is so brackish that it would probably kill 
your men, but it will not kill the Turks. Each man will be 
given a small sack of dates by way of rations, and he will live on 
it throughout the operations.” 

And so it happened. 

Now, Sir John Maxwell had Indian troops under General 
Wilson all along the Canal, but none on the eastern bank ; 
and since it seemed to me that the Turk must attack either Suez 
or Ismailia, I asked if I might move the Australians from Cairo 
and put them across the Canal, beyond Serapum, where, if the 
attack developed, it must either bump into my force or else 
I should be able to take them in flank if they attempted to 
pass either north or south of me. I fully realised the difficulties, 
especially with regard to water, but Joly de Lotbiniére, my 
ever-resourceful C.R.E., was confident that this could be over- 
come by laying pipes from the sweet-water canal across the 
main Suez Canal. 
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Sir John, who had served in Egypt for many years (almost 
continuously since the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, at which he was 
a subaltern in the Black Watch), naturally knew the country 
and its people very well. I myself had got to know him when 
he was Military Governor of Pretoria; he was one of Kit- 
chener’s oldest Egyptian Army friends, and a man of much 
ability and charm. When, however, I approached him with 
my scheme and asked to be allowed to carry it out, I met with 
a polite refusal. He wrote me a very nice letter, courteously 
pointing out that he, and not ae was responsible for the 
safety of Egypt; that he must station his troops where he 
thought best; and that in any case my Corps was far from 
fully trained. His remarks were true enough, but I regretted 
his decision none the less. 

And so we went on with our training—all day and every 
day, with frequent night operations thrown in as well. The 
men were wonderfully keen, refusing to allow their spirits to 
be damped even by the strain of long marches through the 
heavy sand. Without exception, the officers of the Corps gave 
me the kindest welcome when I went among them, and we 
were quickly on the best of terms. I got on well with the 
men, too, and some of their replies to my questions were 
delightful. I remember one day talking to a ‘ Digger,’ almost 
alongside the Pyramids. By way of making conversation I 
said, ‘“* Well, these are the famous Pyramids. Now you've seen 
them, what do you think of them?” 

He looked them up and down in slow and critical appraisal, 
thought for a bit, and then replied: “‘ What I sez is, when 
you've seen one you've seen the lot !”’ And I suppose he was 
perfectly right, when you come to think of it. 

In parenthesis, my wife got a good reply from a Digger, much 
later on, when she was endeavouring to entertain him b 
showing him round the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. Pointing to the huge skeletons of prehistoric 
monsters, she explained: “* This is a dinosaurus, and the other 
a plesiosaurus. These creatures used to roam the earth millions 
of years before the creation of Man. What do you think of 
that ? 99 

After due thought, the maturely considered answer came: 
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‘Beg pardon, my Lady—but if they was here all that time 
before Man, how do they know thcir names ?”’ 


V 


Early in February, 1915, the Turkish attack on the Canal 
eventuated near Ismailia. It turned out to be very feeble, and 
I do not think a single man got across. They had, however, 
actually carried with them great metal pontoons, which in 
itself was no small feat; but as soon as these were launched, 
they were riddled with bullets. 

It was in February, also, that a fourth Australian brigade 
arrived under Monash. [ allotted this to Godley’s New Zealand 
contingent, thus giving him a divisional command of two 
complete brigades, though he was still deficient in artillery. 

I cannot omit to mention another and somewhat extraneous 
unit that formed part of my Corps, in addition to my Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders. This was the Ceylon Tea 
Planters’ Contingent, a body of about 150 really first-class men 
with whom I have, I am glad to say, kept in touch ever since. 
They were all very keen and mostly well educated, the majority 
being public-school and university men, and most of them 
were accustomed to dealing with Indians. Knowing that there 
was a severe shortage of candidates for commissions in the 
Indian Army Reserve of Officers, I wired to Sir Beauchamp 
Duff and urged him to take any of these who were willing and 
whom I could recommend. To this he agreed, with the result 
that some 70 of them went off at once and made good. It 
was hard to know how best to use so small a unit as those who 
now remained, so I formed them into’a personal escort and 
camp guard, relieving all other units of these necessary duties. 
I may add that when we first landed at Anzac, with the whole 
country covered with thick, high bushes in which many Turkish 
snipers were concealed, my little escort proved itself invaluable 
at scouting through the scrub. Later on, when there was 
another urgent call for officers at home, I got commissions for 
them all except one. This man came to me and said that he 
was a cook, and preferred to remain a cook. I said that I was 
quite agreeable, provided that he was a good cook!... 
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When, passirig through Colombo a few years ago, all my old 
tea-planter comrades entertained me at luncheon at the Galle 
Face Hotel, I was welcomed by my old friend the cook, now 
a stout and prosperous planter—as I suppose cooks should be ! 

Early in 1915, Maxwell brought me a somewhat cryptic 
wire from the War Office, asking, ‘Can Birdwood send 1000 
men to Alexandretta?”’ This conveyed nothing to either of 
us, but since a plain question deserves a plain answer we wired 

“* Of course he can.’” This was immediately countered 
with, “‘Does Birdwood consider 1000 men are sufficient to 
snd to Alexandretta?’’ To this I could only reply that, 
having no knowledge of the situation there, I was hardly the 
best judge as to this; I added, however, that considering the 
geographical position of Alexandretta it seemed evident that 
a landing there would constitute a grave menace of the Turks’ 
lines of communication, both in Mesopotamia and in Egypt, 
and that this would cause the Turkish armies everywhere to 
concentrate on it. This being so, I could not conser a mere 
thousand men in any way adequate, and I felt that if one man 
went the whole Corps should go. To this the War Office 
agreed, and I was told that, in addition to my Corps, I was to 
take with me twenty thousand rifles with which to arm the 
local Armenians, who were fine men and would certainly 
flock in. In one respect this struck me as a sound idea, for it 
is always useful to have men with an expert knowledge of the 
ground and of local conditions, but I felt that there was another 
side to the question also. I therefore asked whether, before 
accepting a single Armenian, I could give them a guarantee 
that in no circumstances would we abandon them to their fate. 
I put this question because, knowing something of the history 
oF Turks and Armenians, I felt that horrible things might 
happen if our force were withdrawn. 

But my question was ignored; and meanwhile all I could 
do was to go on with my plans for the es landing. 
Having studied the problem pon all its angles, I proposed to 
seize the Bailan Pass coe Alexandretta and Aleppo ; beyond 
this I very much doubted if I could go, for by this time the 
Turkish forces would be on me. My own feeling was that, 
to cut the Turkish lines of communication, Ayas Bay on the 
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north of the Gulf of Eskanderun was the place to go for, for 
from this point it should not be difficult to seize Adana. But 
while I was sull considering these matters the whole situation 
altered, and I was ordered to hold my Corps in readiness to 
go to the Dardanelles. 

Knowing Kitchener as I did, I came to the conclusion that the 
whole project of a landing at Alexandretta was something of a 
bluff on his part : at this particular juncture, at any rate. With 
his knowledge of Egvpt he must have realised that the country 
was full of spies, and his orders had been issued in the hope that 
some inkling of the Alexandretta plan might reach Turkish ears. 
At the same time it would do no harm to have plans ready fora 
thrust at Alexandretta, should this become desirable later on. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXII 


INDIAN TROOPS IN THE PERSIAN GuLF. My visit to the Persian Gulf 
in 1913 proved of some value when it came to despatching troops to 
Mesopotamia on the outbreak of war. After hearing of the threat- 
ening Turkish attitude on the 17th August we began mobilising a 
Division for service in Mesopotamia (now Iraq), but until we were 
actually at war we naturally could not contemplate violating Turkish 
territory. The India Office, which was then * running ’ Mesopotamia, 
sent instructions that our troops should be disembarked on the island 
of Kishm off the Persian coast—the troops, be it remembered, having 
with them large numbers of horses and mules. I was then the only 
officer at A.H.Q. who had personal knowledge of the Gulf and its 
ports, and I went at once to the Viceroy and Chief, pointing out that 
Kishm was an island consisting solely of sand, rocks, and the graves 
of men of the old Indian Navy, with no water or any green thing 

owing on it; while on the island of Bahrein, on the other side 
of the Gulf, there were ample supplies of excellent water. A wire to 
the India Office to this effect brought forth the suggestion that water 
might be distilled on the transports! Fortunately, we insisted on 
Bahrein, and our men and animals were very well off there unal 
war was declared on Turkey, when our forces were ready to proceed 
at once to occupy Fao, at the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab. This oper- 
ation was effected by my old friend, Sir Arthur Barrett, with his 6th 
Division from Poona, which later also captured Basra and pushed on 
to the junction of the rivers. 

I have already mentioned that my youngest brother, Dick, who 
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was Personal Assistant to Sir Percy Cox, the Chief Political Officer 
with the expedition, was killed in this first action near Fao. 


APPENDIX If TO CHAPTER XXII 
Order of Battle of the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps, 


September 1914: 


AUSTRALIAN IMPERIAL FORCE 
G.O.C.—MayJ.-GENERAL W. T. Bripces, C.M.G. 
1ST AUSTRALIAN DIVISION 
Mayj.-GENERAL W. T. BRIDGES, C.M.G. 


1st Light Horse Brigade 
Cor. H. G. CHauvet, C.M.G. 
Ist Regiment (N.S.W.) 


2nd Regiment (Q’land) 
3rd Regiment (S.A. and Tas.) 


3rd Light Horse Brigade 
Cor. F. G. Hucues, V.D. 
8th Regiment (Vic.) 
gth Regiment (Vic. and S.A.) 
oth Regiment (W.A.) 


and Infantry Brigade 


Cor. THE Hon. J. W. McCay, 
V.D. 

sth Battalion (Vic.) 

6th Battalion (Vic.) 

ath Battalion Vie} 

8th Battalion (Vic.) 


4th Infantry Brigade 
Cor. J. Monasu, V.D. 
13th Battalion (N.S.W.) 
14th Battalion (Vic.) 
15th Battalion (Q’land, Tas.) 
16th Battalion (S.A., W.A.) 


and Light Horse Brigade 
Cor. G. pg L. Ryrm 
sth Regiment (Q’land) 
6th Regiment (N.S.W. 
7th Regiment (N.S.W. 


1st Infantry Brigade 
Cort. H. N. McLaurin 


Ist Battalion (N.S.W.) 
2nd Battalion (N.S.W.) 
3rd Battalion (N.S.W.) 
4th Battalion (N.S.W.) 


3rd Infantry Brigade 


Cot. E. G. SINCLAIR-MACLAGAN, 
D.S.O. 


oth Battalion (Q’land) 
1oth Battalion (S.A.) 

tith Battalion (W.A.) 
12th Battalion (Mixed) 


Divisional Troops 
4th Light Horse Regt. (Vic.) 
Ist Field Artillery Bde. 
2nd Field Artillery Bde. 
3rd Field Artillery Bde. 
Divisional Ammunition Column 
Divisional Engineers 
Divisional ' Signals 
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NEW ZEALAND EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
Mayj.-GENERAL Sm A. J. GopLey, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


N.Z. Mounted Rifles Brigade N.Z. Infantry Brigade 

Cor. A. H. Russet, A.D.C. Cor. F. E. JoHNsTON 
Auckland M.R. Regiment Auckland Battalion 
Canterbury M.R. Regiment Canterbury Battalion 
Otago M.R. Regiment Otago Battalion 


Wellington M.R. Regiment Wellington Battalion 


DIVISIONAL TROOPS 
ist Field Artillery Brigade 
No. 1 Bde. Ammunition Column 
Divisional Engineers 
Divisional Signals 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


I 


Lorp xrrcuensr was, I think, personally in favour of Eastern 
operations, but at this time he was naturally very much pre- 
occupied with our position in France, where Sir John French 
and all his generals were strongly opposed to the diversion of 
troops elsewhere. But when the Grand Duke Nicholas, com- 
manding the Russian armies in the Caucasus, appealed for aid 
to relieve the pressure on him, Kitchener decided that a real 
effort must be made to help our hard-pressed ally. This he 
proposed to do by means of an assault on the Dardanelles, a 
project probably favoured, or even instigated, by Winston 
Churchill, then First Lord of the Admiralty; and I now 
received orders to take command of a Force comprising my 
own Army Corps, a Naval Division, and a French Expeditionary 
Force under Général d’Amade. 

I was instructed to confer at once with Admiral Carden, 
commanding the fleet at the Dardanelles, and discover his 
views on the prospects of a naval attack with military support, 
such as was then contemplated. I went up in H.M.S. Swift- 
sure, reaching my destination on February 28th. We came in 
for horrible weather and could scarcely make four knots through 
mist and low, heavy clouds. Instead of making Tenedos, the 
Admiral signalled that we should anchor under the lee of 
Imbros. It was bitterly cold, and even the low hills of Imbros 
were capped with snow, which made them very lovely in the 
sun next morning. Admiral Carden was flying his flag on the 
Inflexible, and he had with him Queen Elizabeth, Agamemnon, 
Ocean, Irresistible, Majestic, and several other big 5 On 
board Inflexible the Admiral discussed his plans. He seemed 
hopeful of getting through, but insisted that he must have 
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troops to land and seize any positions from which it might 
be possible to dislodge the Turks by the guns of the Fleet. 

From Tenedos I went in the Irresistible with Carden’s second- 
in-command, Admiral de Robeck, to reconnoitre as far up the 
Straits as possible. We did not get far, for beyond Morto 
Bay shells kept falling around us and it was not always possible 
to say whence they came. It was not blowing hard but there 
was a certain amount of sea, and’I asked de Robeck whether in 
such weather the Navy could land and maintain troops ashore. 
He said, No: the small craft would soon be smashed to pieces 
on those open shores. There were no harbours. His opinion 
gave me much food for thought, and I began to realise that 
the question of weather should have received more careful 
consideration at the very inception of such a project. Weather 
records should have been consulted before deciding the season 
of the year at which such operations could best be undertaken. 

At Mudros I saw Admiral Wemyss, who was in charge of 
the base, and he placed at my disposal the services of Captain 
(later Admiral) F. E. Mitchell, R.N., as Naval Liaison Officer. 
Mitchell proved invaluable later on in helping to work out 
the intricate details of embarkation and landing in conjunction 
with my Staff, and I felt that we owed him a real debt of 
gratitude. 

I wired my views home to Kitchener. I told him Carden’s 
opinion of the practicability of landing small military parties, 
and added that I thought there had been some misunderstanding 
at home with regard to the possibility of forcing the Straits. 
The Navy’s success in knocking out the forts at Sedd-el-Bahr 
and Kum Kale at the entrance had apparently been taken as a 
sign that the same kind of thing could be done with equal 
ease higher up ; but I pointed out that there was an important 
difference in conditions between the two cases. In battering 
the forts at the entrance to the Straits, ships had been able to 
stand off anywhere they pleased and fire unopposed from any 
angle: but once in the narrow Straits the situation was very 
different, for concealed guns could harass ships from all sides, 
there were minefields, and there were said to be torpedo-tubes 
in the Narrows. My conclusion was that it must be very 
doubtful if the Navy could force a passage unassisted, and that 
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any military operations in their support must be of a major 
rather than a minor character. 

I now returned to Egypt, and shortly afterwards received 
new instructions. Kitchener wired that the Grand Duke was 
proposing to bring an Army Corps to co-opcrate with us from 
the Black Sea end of the Bosphorus, and that in consequence 
it had been decided to increase our force and place it under a 
senior general who would control and co-ordinate the whole 
operations, including those of the Russians. Sir Ian Hamilton 
had been chosen; and Kitchener added that he was sure I 
would understand the necessity for this change and not feel 
aggrieved because I was not appointed to command the whole 
force. I at once replied that I fully understood the situation 
and should be delighted to serve under my old friend, Sir Ian, 
for whom I had great affection. 

Back in Egypt, I soon despatched to Mudros the brigade 
which had been earmarked as the advanced-guard of any landing 
force—the Australian 3rd Brigade, a truly magnificent body of 
men who were ready for anything. Their commander was 
Sinclair-MacLagan, a fine, determined Scot who, after com- 
manding a battalion of the Border Regiment, had been Chief 
Instructor at Duntroon: an exceptionally able officer, much 
liked and greatly respected by all the Australians. Admiral 
Wemyss was in command at Mudros, and for a fortnight the 
3rd Brigade, in addition to getting used to local conditions and 
engaging in frequent boat practices, was at the Admiral’s dis- 
posal in the event of an attack by the Turks. 

I was told that Sir Ian and his Staff were leaving Marseilles 
in a fast cruiser, and that I was to meet them at Mudros. J 
went up in the light cruiser Doris, Captain Larken, escorting 
six small torpedo-boats. Starting in lovely weather during 
which we ‘fed’ our little brood, who came in like so many 
chickens, we soon ran into storms which got so bad that the 
torpedo-boats could only run before the wind, two of them 
being in serious trouble. There were heavy clouds right down 
to the water, and we could take no bearings. We tried to make 
Mudros harbour (which I had only recently left) but, being 
unable to recognise landmarks, we stood out to sea till next 
moming. We had, as a matter of fact, been making for a 
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false opening very close to the harbour entrance. The cruiser 
Dublin came out to help the torpedo-boats, one of which was 
lost while the other had to make for Tenedos. 

At Mudros I found Sir Ian already arrived, and to him I 
handed over all my plans for a landing. These he later 
approved. On the previous day, March 18th, Admiral de 
Robeck (who had now replaced Carden in command of the 
naval forces) had made a great attack on the Straits. He had 
inflicted severe damage on the forts, the big ships firing from the 
vicinity of Morto Bay while the Queen Elizabeth, standing well 
away to the west, had fired high-trajectory shells right over the 
Peninsula at Chanak. Our losses had been heavy—Inesistible, 
Ocean, and the French ships Bouvet and Gaulois all sunk by 
mines, while the — and another French ship were badly 
damaged. De Robeck now flew his flag on Queen Elizabeth, 
and here a conference was held between the Admiral, Sir Ian, 
Walter Braithwaite (Sir Ian’s Chief of Staff) and myself. The 
Admiral at once confirmed the views I had expressed in my 
report to Kitchener, saying that he had little hope of getting 
the Fleet through the Straits without military co-operation on 
a large scale. 

By this time the 29th Division was on its way out from 
England, but it was known that units had not been embarked 
ready for tactical use; that is to say, the ships had not been 
loaded in such a way that a complete advanced-guard, say, 
could be thrown ashore for immediate action. There were no 
facilities at Mudros for carrying out the necessary reshuffle, and 
the Division was therefore diverted to Egypt to be sorted out 
and re-embarked. I took Sir Ian to see MacLagan’s brigade, 
and we then left for Port Said. At the same time Général 
d’Amade and his French troops, and the Naval Division under 
General Paris, sailed for Aleandria. As we left, Admiral 
Thursby’s squadron arrived with four battleships, to replace our 
losses on the 18th. 

In Egypt I found that a 3rd Light Horse Brigade, under 
Hughes, a arrived to reinforce Chauvel’s 1st and Ryrie’s 
2nd Brigades. A few days later, when all arrangements had 
been completed, I left Alexandria on the roth April in that 
very fine American transport liner Minnewaska, with all my 
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Staff, together with General Bridges and his Divisional Staff, 
Colonel Hobbs and the Divisional Artillery Staff, H.Q. Signals, 
and the 1st Australian Infantry battalion. 


sa 


At Mudros, Sir Ian had established his headquarters on board 
H.M.S. Arcadian, and we at once went through our plans for 
the landing. At this point I might give an outline of the plans 
which I had drawn up, and which Sir Ian had very largely 
accepted. | 

After studying the map of the Peninsula my General Staff 
had been drawn towards the Bulair Isthmus as the best place to 
land, and had urged this plan on me ; but the more I pondered 
the problem, the more did I dislike this solution, and I finally 
rejected it. My reasons, briefly, were as follows. In the first 
place, landing would only be possible on the north, or Con- 
stantinople side of the defence-line across the Isthmus. This 
line, incidentally, had originally been constructed at the time of 
the Crimean War as an entrenched position to which the Allies 
could fall back in case of defeat by the Russians. The lines, 
with their three forts—Victoria, Napoleon, and Sultan—had 
recently been strengthened, and any force landed there would 
now be open to attack by troops from Turkey and from the 
Peninsula. Secondly, the occupation of these lines would not 
cut off Turkish supplies and reinforcements to the Peninsula ; 
these could still come either across the Straits or by water from 
the Sea of Marmora. At that time there was no idea that 
we could get our submarines into the Marmora. Their advent 
later on entirely changed the situation. Thirdly, owing to 
topographical difficulties, there was only one side of the lines 
on which we could land, and to land on that side would put 
us at once on the wrong side of the Turkish defences. Fourthly, 
transports and all shipping in the Gulf of Xeros would be 
subject to Turkish bombardment from many points. Lastly, 
and perhaps most important of all, the great distance from our 
base at Mudros would impose an almost impossible task on 
the Navy in keeping us supplied. 

The Bulair project being rejected, other places which suggested 
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themselves were Suvla and Helles. The former was the more 
attractive, and had my force been larger I should have con- 
sidered it. As things were, I felt I might well be surrounded 
by Turkish formations from north and south, and I could 
count on no reinforcements. I therefore decided on Cape 
Helles, chiefly because I felt I could at least count on keeping 
my flanks secure, and also because the Navy should be able to 
support me better here than elsewhere. 

But those plans were made after my reconnaissance of the 
various localities in February, two months previously ; and 
since then there had been a mighty change. In February I 
could detect practically no wire or trenches near Cape Helles ; 
by the middle of April things were very different, and prepara- 
tions were evident in many places. 

I now found that Sir Ian Hamilton had accepted my plan 
for a Cape Helles landing, that task being entrusted to the 
29th Division. At the same time the French force was to land 
on the eastern side of the Straits at Kum Kale (where litte 
Opposition was expected), and, after destroying the guns and 
fortifications there, to re-embark and join the 29th Division at 
Sedd-el-Bahr. (This was done, and the French retained their 
position on the right of the 29th throughout.) My own Corps, 
in the meantime, was to land just north of Gaba Tepe, a small 
promontory some sixteen miles north of Helles, but with no 
communication with that place. Sir Cecil Thursby’s squadron 
had been detailed to work exclusively in co-operation with my 
Corps, and we became virtually one unit working in complete 
harmony. Thursby became a real good friend, and was 
beloved by the Australians. He flew his flag in H.M.S. Queen 
and had the Prince of Wales, Triumph, London, and Majestic as his 
other battleships. His cruisers included the Bacchante. 

We set to work without delay, drawing up detailed plans for 
“tows ’ and other landing arrangements. As we had some days 
at Mudros, all troops were practised in boat work and rehearsed 
in landing on hilly ee such as we should encounter later 
on. I established my headquarters with Thursby on board the 
Queen, and thither I summoned all my senior officers. Wrapped 
in Navy cloaks, we set out in a minesweeper, steaming to the 
head of the Gulf of Xeros, then slowly down the coast, past 
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Suvla and Gaba Tepe, carefully examining landing-places and 
the country beyond through our glasses. Next day I held a 
large conference on board, went through our plans, and allotted 
our objectives as accurately as possible. I made my Supply 
Officer buy up all the donkeys he could find in Mudros, and 
these proved invaluable later on for taking water and ammuni- 
tion to the trenches. | 

The very gallant little French Admiral Guepratte came and 
called, a courtesy which I at once returned. As I boarded his 
flagship Jureguiberry a stout trumpeter met me with a magnificent 
salute ! 

On April 21st Admiral Thursby met me on board the Minne- 
waska with several of his officers. I had assembled my own 
Australian and New Zealand officers, and together we went 
fully into all the final details of the landing operations, in the 
hope that we should be able to make the attempt within 
24 hours. But it came on to blow hard, and twice we had 
to postpone our plans. This worried me, since every passing 
day decreased our chances of a surprise landing, on account o 
the waxing moon. The weather continued bad till the 25th, 
when the landing was actually made. In view of what I have 
already said about the necessity of studying weather conditions 
beforehand, it is interesting to note that April 25th was in fact 
the very first day on which combined operations could have 
been launched with any hope of success. 


Il 


For the landing of the 29th Division at Cape Helles a ‘ Trojan 
Horse’ had been provided in the form of the River Clyde, 
commanded by that magnificent sailor Edward Unwin, who 
so very rightly received the V.C. for what he accomplished 
on April 25th. She took on board the Munster Fusiliers, half 
a battalion of Hampshires, a company of Dublin Fusiliers, 
detachments of Sappers and Signals, and an ambulance unit. 
Her réle, which she nobly carried out, was to steam right on 
to the shore to enable troops to jump rapidly ashore in large 
numbers, without disembarking into small boats. 

I was asked if I would like a ship to perform a similar office 
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for my own Corps, but I refused : chiefly because I was deter- 
mined to effect a surprise landing, if possible, which would 
not have been practicable with the River Clyde plan. More- 
over, at the spot chosen for our landing, there was no certainty 
that a big ship could beach herself in this manner. Again, 
Hunter-Weston (commanding the 29th Division) had decided 
that he must land after daybreak, and it was obvious that there 
would be very strong opposition at Helles ; so it seemed to me 
that if I landed farther up the coast well before the 29th, I might 
succeed in drawing Turkish troops away from Helles—as, to 
some extent, I did. Even so, it is impossible to imagine anything 
finer than that wonderful landing of the 29th Division. The 
Opposition awaiting them was infinitely. greater than that which 
we had to face, and few troops in the world could have accom- 
plished what they did. Certainly every ‘ Anzac’ was ever after 
ready to say, “ Hats off to the 29th !”” 

The scene in Mudros harbour on April 24th was indeed 
splendid and inspiring. The natural harbour is immense, and 
it was crowded with the huge armada assembled there. The 
whole of de Robeck’s fleet and the vast number of transports, 
supply ships, and small craft, provided a spectacle to warm the 
heart of any sailor. 

At 2 p.m. on the 24th each great ship of Thursby’s squadron 
turned and moved off in line ahead, followed by the transports. 
Before leaving, 500 men from my 3rd Australian Brigade (the 
advanced-guard) were transferred to each of the battleships 
Queen, London, and Prince of Wales. Slowly and quietly we 
steamed through the hours of dusk and darkness until at 
2.30 a.m. on the 25th each battleship discharged her 500 men 
into the ‘tows’ of small boats, brought alongside by destroyers 
and picquet-boats. It was quite characteristic of the Navy that 
every one of our men was given a good hot meal before leaving. 
The men, heavily clothed and with all their kit, had to clamber 
down rope-ladders into the boats ; and as the last man left the 
Queen the Admiral turned to me and said, “I congratulate you 
on the wonderful discipline shown. They were told to go 
quietly : they wept in absolute silence.” 

At 3.30 the battleships hove to, and the tows went ahead. 
It was very dark, and the tows got a mile or so farther 
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north than had been intended; and some tows crossed 
one another. The enemy, entrenched on the shore to the 
number of about 900, with machine-guns, did not suspect our 
approach till we were quite close, when they opened heavy 
fire on the boats and inflicted many casualties. Meanwhile, as 
soon as this advanced-guard of 1500 had started off, the 
remainder of the covering force trans-shipped from their trans- 
ports into eight destroyers; these followed closely, until the 
men were taken off by returning tows. All this worked entirely 
“according to plan.’ The boy midshipmen in command of 
small boats earned, and ever afterwards retained, the deep 
admiration of all my Anzac men. 

Hardly waiting for the keels to touch the shore, men leaped 
into the water and raced ashore, dashing straight with the 
bayonet upon the Turks and driving them through the thick 
undergrowth. This landing farther north than was intended 
naturally caused some temporary difficulties; for these I must 
take the blame, for they were caused by my insistence on landing 
before daylight. But the error brought great compensations 
also. The original spot chosen for the landing was on fairly 
open ground not far from Gaba Tepe, and troops landing there 
must have suffered heavily from machine-gun and other fire 
from the trenches in that locality, which had clearly been dug 
and wired in anticipation of an attack thereabouts. But though, 
by this accident, our right avoided this danger, our left came in 
for bad trouble farther north, beyond Ari Burnu. On the 
open beach near the fishermen’s huts we suffered heavy losses, 
some boats drifting off full of dead with no one in control. 
The centre landing, in the neighbourhood of what was later 
known as Anzac Cove, was more fortunate. The country 
here was very broken and difficult, and the Turks had evidently 
not expected an attack, for they were only lightly entrenched 
and were soon driven off by the impetuous Australians, 

But the crossing of the tows in the dark was to cause great 
confusion and, for a time, dismay. Battalions had got hope- 
lessly mixed up, and for a considerable time it was impossible 
to sort them out. My extreme right was being badly enfiladed 
by machine-guns from Gaba Tepe, till the Bacchante (Captain 
Boyle) steamed right in, almost putting her bows on shore, and 
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poured in welcome broadsides which silenced the enemy 
there—a gallant deed which the Australians never forgot. 

Gradually the Turks were driven back through this very 
difficult country, which is covered with high scrub and in 
places quite precipitous. The day was very hot, and no water 
was available. It was a wonderful feat, therefore, that the 
Australians had performed—and they were nearly all young 
soldiers receiving their baptism of fire. Thanks to the first-rate 
naval arrangements Bridges’ entire Division (less guns) of 
12,000 men was ashore by 10 a.m., and Godley’s Division 
followed later. 

As soon as I could, I went ashore to see the progress made, 
and clambered around as much as possible of the front line on 
the heights. Owing to the thick scrub I could see very little, 
but from a point later known as Walker’s Top I got a fairly 

ood idea of the situation, realising for the first time that a 
fae valley separated the New Zealanders there from the 
Australians on a ridge to the east. The men were naturally 
very exhausted after so hard a day—and inclined to be 
despondent, too. Small groups would tell me that they were 
all that was left of their respective battalions—‘ all the others 
cut up!’ On such occasions I would promptly tell them not 
to be damned fools: that the rest of the battalion was not far 
distant, having simply been separated in the tows. This always 
had an encouraging effect, though I must confess that I might 
not yet have seen ‘the rest.’ 

Another factor which did much to restore our men’s confidence 
was the landing of the two Indian Mountain Batteries (Nos. 1 
and 6) for which I had so earnestly petitioned Lord Kitchener. 
Thanks to their great handiness and mobility we were able to 

et them, but no other guns, ashore on the 25th. Before their 
fading: the infantry were naturally perturbed by the fact that 
they were being continuously shelled, while no reply could be 
sent from our side. The very first shot from one of our moun- 
tain guns (very hurriedly rushed up on the ridge over the 
landing-place) had an electrifying effect upon our troops, who 
felt they could now hold their own. 

The first brilliant advance was now checked, for the Turks 
had been able to bring up guns and there was a constant hail 
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keep men together, and many stragglers found their way down 
gullies to the beach. Later we found that our casualties numbered 
some 5000 all told: in round figures, 500 killed, 2500 wounded, 
and 2000 missing, though many of the ‘ missing ’ came in later. 
Some, I am sorry to say, had in their impetuosity advanced so 
fast, and with so little regard for their supports or troops on 
their flanks, that they had disappeared right into the enemy’s 
position. The heavy rate of casualties gives some indication 
how bitter and unceasing the fighting had been. By the 
superb efforts of Neville Howse, my D.M.S., the wounded 
were got away to the ships as fast as they could be collected. 

Nevertheless, the situation ashore seemed fairly satisfactory 
when, in the evening, I returned to my headquarters on the 
Queen after discussing matters with Bridges and Godley. I was 
therefore horrified, about an hour later, to receive a message 
from Bridges asking me to return at once, as the position was 
now critical. I went ashore again and was met by Bridges 
and Godley, with several of their senior officers. They told 
me that their men were so exhausted after all they had gone 
through, and so unnerved by constant shell-fire after their 
wonderfully gallant work, that they feared a fiasco if a heavy 
attack should be launched against us next morning. I was told 
that numbers had already dribbled back through the scrub, and 
the two Divisional Commanders urged me most strongly to 
make immediate arrangements for re-embarkation. 

At first I refused to take any action. I argued that Turkish 
demoralisation was in all probability considerably greater than 
ours, and that in any case I would rather die there in the 
morning than withdraw now. But on thinking things over I 
felt myself bound to place the position before Sir Ian, if only 
because every report I had sent him so far (and these reports 
had been largely based on what Bridges himself had told me) 
had been entirely optimistic. Sir Ian had little idea of the 
extent of our casualties at Anzac, though we knew that the 
29th Division had suffered very badly indeed. It struck me, 
therefore, that in view of the losses sustained by both forces he 
might consider it advisable to abandon one landing or the other 
and concentrate all his strength either at Helles or at Anzac. 
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His reply came as an almost incredible relief to me, telling us 
to ‘hang on and dig, as we were now through the most 
difficult part of the business. He also gave us the ecrins news 
that the Australian submarine A.E.2 af got through the Narrows 
and torpedoed a gunboat—a feat which opened up a new vista 
in the problem of checking Turkish reinforcements. 

And so ended a day which will always stand out in my life : 
a day of great strain and of sharply contrasting emotions. I 
recall my feelings of confidence but natural anxiety as the 
troops entered the tows at 2.30 a.m.; my elation and pride 
when I knew that great numbers of troops had landed on a 
broad front and with less opposition than we had feared; my 
es satisfaction as cheering reports of progress continued 
to reach me; and then, at night, the sudden cold fear of 
threatened disaster. But directly I got Sir Ian’s reply, which 
accorded so well with my own wishes, I felt a load lifted from 
me. I longed for the daylight, so that I could get round to the 
troops. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXIV 


The Exploit of Submarine A.E.2. 

Admiral Guepratte, commanding the French naval forces, said to 
me @ propos of the success of our submarines in the Sea of Marmora : 
* Ah, se magnificent men your sailors are! I wish we could do 
the same, but somehow we can’t.” As a matter of fact, a French 
submarine did later on get up the Straits, but to our regret was wrecked 
in the Marmora. 

The Admiral’s tribute rather reminded me of an enthusiastic French 
officer saying one day to a British subaltern: “Oh, your British 
soldiers—they are magnificent! If I had not been born a Frenchman 
I should have wished to be a Britisher.’” Not to be outdone in polite- 
ness the subaltern replied : “ You are quite right—and if I hadn't been 
born a Britisher, I should damn well wish I had been !” 


CHAPTER XXV 


Tue night of April 25-26, and many subsequent nights, were 
marked by heavy and continuous fire from both sides—indeed, 
this threatened to become a regular feature of the night-life of 
Anzac till I unkindly taunted the Australians with giving them- 
selves away to the enemy as untrained softies! That stopped 
it at once. 

By dawn on the 26th I was on top of the ridge over our left 
flank. Turkish artillery was soon pounding us, but a few well- 
placed 15-inch shells from the Queen Elizabeth quickly silenced 
the enemy. During the night we had landed two Australian 
15-pounder batteries ; then our precious New Zealand howitzers 
arrived ; and with the rising of the sun the spirits of the weary 
men revived miraculously. Gradually and with great difficulty 
I wormed my way along to our various posts in the scrub, 
never knowing for certain where the next post might be, and 
conscious that it would be all too easy to end up in the Turkish 
lines instead. 

The whole of that day and the next, we were in the same 
state. It had been impossible to stabilise our line or dig trenches ; 
it was just a case of reconcentrating units and improvising strong 
posts. Shrapnel and rifle-fire were continuous, and bullets 
seemed to everywhere. I found the headquarters of the 
Ist New South Wales Brigade on a ridge near the point after- 
wards known as Stcele’s Post, and after some talk with the 
brigadier, McLaurin, continued my rounds. When I got back to 
my own headquarters I heard that, directly after I had left them, 
both McLaurin and his brigade-major, Irvine, had been shot. 
McLaurin, formerly a young Sydney barrister, was a man of — 
whom I had formed the highest opinion, and I felt his Joss greatly. 
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On the extreme right I found McCay with his 2nd Victorian 
Brigade, plus an extra battalion and two of Rosenthal’s guns. 
They were being heavily sniped and shelled, and it looked as if 
a determined attack were about to be launched. The threat 
did not materialise, but the firing went on all night. During 
that same night an urgent message reached me from the 
st Brigade, saying that they were being forced back, so I 
Reece swept up all the beach parties and sent them off 
under Wagstaff, my G.S.O.2, to Colonel Owen, who had 
temporarily succeeded McLaurin. The Turks attacked at 
several points but were driven off everywhere, and at dawn 
their guns ceased firing. It is interesting to realise that our 
energetic opponent here, now and for a long time afterwards, 
was none other than Mustapha Kemal Pasha—later to be 
known as Kemal Ataturk, the first President of the Turkish 
Republic. 

The ‘Deal’ and ‘Nelson’ battalions of the Royal Naval 
Division, under Paris, now joined me: nice lads, but very 
young and untrained. These were sent to me because Sir Ian 
wished to borrow two of my infantry brigades and five batteries 
of artillery to reinforce Hunter-Weston in a big attempt to 
push forward from Helles. This left me very weak for the 
time being, and my Corps consisted of only three brigades, 
each about 2000 strong. Shortly afterwards, however, rein- 
forcements arrived from Egypt to replace casualties. 

All this time water had had to be brought all the way from 
Egypt in tanks, and our disgust can be imagined at seeing a large 
tank sunk by a Turkish shell just as it was being brought ashore. 
However, in the ranks of my Corps were men of every calling 
and profession, and I sent out an S.O.S. for water-diviners. 
Within a few hours two springs had been discovered, one of 
them close to our landing-pier, and these gave ample water. 
Fresh water for washing was not available; but the sea was, 
and it used to get very crowded. Unfortunately Turkish guns 
beyond Gaba Tepe could, and did, enfilade our beach from 
time to time, and we had some casualties among bathers. I 
was urged to stop the men bathing, but this I refused to do. 
I felt ie their spirits would suffer if, in all that heat, they 
could never get a wash, and I myself was bound to admit that 
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I would rather be knocked out clean than live dirty !_ I managed 
a swim every day, generally very early in the moming ; and 
occasionally, if shelling started, my faith fal Staff would get 
anxious and try to whistle me in. In point of fact, I felt that 
the farther out I swam the safer I was, ei it was the beach, and 
not the sea, that came under fire. 

By degrees we were able to dig ourselves in and make traverses 
everywhere for protection, but before the task was complete 
we had had many casualties. The attack from Helles on Achi 
Baba by the 29th Division failed, and the brigades and guns 
which had been borrowed from me returned to my Corps. 


I 


On the 15th May we suffered a sad loss by the death of 
General Bridges. He and I had been very anxious about our 
position at the head of the valley near Quinn’s Post, and we 
arranged to meet there to discuss matters. The valley was 
under such constant fire from snipers that it was never safe to 
go up in any numbers, so we dribbled up singly at intervals. 
After our meeting we returned in the same way, and shortly 
after I reached my headquarters I got news that Bridges had 
been hit, and had been taken on board the hospital-ship Gascon. 
I found him there, very weak after an operation. I tried to 
cheer him by saying that I hoped soon to ee him back with 
me; but he seemed to know that he was done for, and said 
he would die content after having commanded the first Aus- 
tralian Division ever to take the field. The doctors, too, were 
not hopeful, so I got Sir Ian to send an urgent telegram asking 
if the King would confer an immediate K.C.B. This was done, 
and I am thankful to say that Bridges was informed of the 
honour shortly before his death. I mourned him not only as 
a close personal friend, but also as a sound soldier to whom I 
could always turn for help and advice. 

The day before our landing Colonel Johnston, commanding 
the New Zealand Infantry Brigade, developed an attack of 
measles, and I at once replaced him by Harold Walker, my 
B.G.G.S._ On Johnston’s recovery I sent Walker to take over 
the 1st Australian Brigade after McLaurin’s death, and now that 
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I had lost Bridges, Walker succeeded him in command of the 
Division—a position he held till he was severely wounded at 
the end of September, and which he took up again later on. 
Walker was a fine fighting soldier, and his officers and men 
were all devoted to him. 

Bridges, in addition to being in executive command of the 
st Australian Division, had also been in administrative charge 
of the whole Australian Imperial Force, which included all 
troops forming part of the military forces to leave Australia 
during the war. The Australian Government now did me the 
great honour of appointing me to take over this position. I 
was glad to do so, and proud to retain the appointment for 
five years until my return from Australia in 1920.1 

Walker was succeeded as B.G.G.S. of my Corps by my old 
. Indian comrade, the beloved Andrew Skeen, of whom I can 
truly say that it would have been impossible to find a better or 
more loyally devoted colleague. When in due course he, too, 
was invalided out, I was equally fortunate in finding a successor 
in Brudenell White of the Australian Artillery, whom I have 
ever since regarded as one of the finest officers of his day. 

The same day that Bridges was hit I lost another old friend 
for whom I had great affection—Charles Villiers-Stuart. As I 
have mentioned, he had been on my Staff at Kohat, and he 
had proved himself such a first-class soldier that I was determined 
to have him with me the first time I got a command on active 
service. At Gallipoli he had more than fulfilled the promise 
- he had shown on the North-West Frontier, and I felt his death 
deeply. As we buried him, bullets and shells whistled over- 
head—a fitting salute to a good soldier. 

I am glad to say that my other ‘ Piffer’ officer, de Crespigny 
of the 56th Rifles, is still alive, though courage and grit alone 
got him through Gallipoli. He had not the strong internal 
works that I am fortunate to possess, and which see me through 
troubles that bowl others over. I think I must be among ae 
very few who, landing on the 25th April, was able to stay and 
see things through without a day’s absence till the final evacuation 
on the 9th January, 1916; and my record is due entirely to the 
excellence of my digestive organs ! 


1This placed all promotions throughout A.I.F. in my hands, a great 
advantage when I had got to know Officers well. 
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Ii 


For days and nights the firing continued almost without 
cessation. The reverberation in the narrow valleys made it 
sound worse than it really was, and I must say that we never 
had to endure such a racket in France, later on. I impressed 
on my men that this wasteful and promiscuous firing was a 
sign of fright, and that the young Turkish soldiers indulged 
in it partly to ease their feelings, and partly in the hope of 
preventing us from attacking. On the 16th May the fire 
became so intense that it seemed as if it might be the prelude 
to a heavy attack, but nothing came of it. At last, however, 
_on the 19th May, the attack was launched. 

We had heard that Enver Pasha had now arrived on the 
scene, and apparently he gave a definite order that, regardless 
of losses, we were to be driven into the sea. Making my 
round of the trenches that day I noticed more movement in 
the Turkish lines than was customary—in fact, normally their 
men remained so well hidden that little or no movement was 
ever to be seen. When I reached Walker’s 1st Division head- 
quarters I called up the adjacent brigades and found that every- 
one had noticed the same symptoms, so I at once ordered our 
supports to positions for reinforcement. One of the few 
aeroplanes then at our disposal was sent over, and observed 
Turkish troops densely packed in the trenches, while more 
were landing from small steamers at Akbashi Limon. 

Had this attack developed a week earlier, when my two 
brigades and five batteries were still away at Helles, we might 
have had some difficulty in repelling it, for we discovered later 
that the Turks numbered some 42,000 men. It began at about 
3 am., and was directed against the 1st Australian Division. 
Our men, who were ready and spoiling for a fight, received 
the Turks with derisive shouts of Egyptian slang—‘ Backsheesh !’ 
—‘ Saida | ’—and others less polite—as well as with bullets. The 
Turks came in wave upon wave, but were everywhere repulsed 
by well-aimed rifle and machine-gun fire, and as soon as it was 
light our guns got into them. It turned out later that in repel- 
ling this attack we had expended 950,000 rounds of small-arms 
ammunition, while the mountain guns got through 1400 shells. 
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Another determined assault was now launched against the 
New Zealanders on the high, scrub-covered ground on our 
left. Here a cleverly concealed trench had been dug through 
the scrub, the soil being thrown over the cliffs on which the 
left flank rested. Quite unaware of this, the Turks came on 
in large numbers, to be repulsed with heavy loss. They left 
350 dead in front of the secret trench alone. 

The next day, May 2oth, Turks bearing white and red-crescent 
flags came out in great numbers, ostensibly with the intention 
of getting in their dead and wounded; but formations of 
armed men were seen to be massing in the rear, and one of our 
officers who was sent forward reported that their trenches were 
crowded. I at once sent word that, if a truce were wanted, 
a properly accredited officer must be appointed. The Turks 
then withdrew to their trenches and opened heavy fire, which 
continued all night. In due course a Turkish officer with a 
flag of truce did come in and arrange for the burial of the dead, 
who numbered about 3000. Very thankful we were to have 
this done, for already the atmosphere was none too sweet. 
Our own casualties in this action were about 500. 

Years later when I was re-visiting Gallipoli, Kemal, then 
President of the Republic, sent his Chief of Staff; Fahretein 
Pasha, to see me. The latter had been on Liman von Sanders’s 
Staff in 1915, and when I asked him if he remembered this 
particular attack he answered, “* Yes, very well.’’ I then asked 
what their casualties had been that night, and he told me, 
“10,000 killed and wounded.” 

To our great regret we now had to say good-bye to Admiral 
Thursby and his invaluable squadron. Italy had come into the 
war on our side and we had promised to give her naval support, 
so Thursby’s ships left for Taranto—where, I believe, they had 
little to do beyond staying in harbour. However, we still had 
destroyers to look after us and their vigilant watch, day and 
night, on either flank, was most comforting. Our guardians 
were the Colne, Chelmar, Pincher, and Usk—all honoured 
names. 

On May 2sth I witnessed a horrible tragedy—the sinking of 
H.M.S. Triumph by a German submarine. That morning I was 
on board the minesweeper Newmarket, setting out for a recon- 
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naissance round and beyond Suvla. A signal came advising me 
to return, and I saw all the battleships and cruisers cutting 
figures-of-eight. Thinking it unlikely that a U-boat would 
waste a torpedo on such small fry as my minesweeper I went 
on with my reconnaissance. Returning at mid-day, I happened 
to have my glasses on the Triumph, and to my horror saw 
a huge column of water burst up from her side. Captain Hall, 
who was beside me, cried “‘ By God, she’s hit!”’ Of course 
we stood down to her at once full steam ahead, but two 
destroyers were ahead of us and rescued all the crew except 
those who had been killed by the first explosion. It was indeed 
a terrible sight, and one which I hope I may never see 


again. | 

The Turks and ourselves had now begun regular mining and 
counter-mining, blowing up and attacking each other’s trenches 
with alternate success and failure. But our Australians and 
New Zealanders were hard to beat at that kind of game. The 
Turks’ recent losses had been very heavy, and we were told by 
a prisoner that Gallipoli had become known among his com- 
rades as ‘the slaughter house,’ and that men could only be 
driven there with difficulty. 

I was still very anxious about our position near Quinn’s and 
Pope’s Posts, where we were within a dozen yards of the 
Turks, and I was not satisfied with the former position till 
Colonel Malone of the Wellington Battalion got it in proper 
order. One day when I was there, I was foolish enough, 
unknowingly, to get the top of my head just above the parapet. 
A Turkish bullet at once found it, but mercifully did little 
harm. I was about again the next day, though later a tiny 
bit of metal had to be removed. It was lucky that I am not 
a six-footer. 

In July we were glad to welcome a battery of 5-inch howitzers 
belonging to the Lowland Division from Glasgow, but my 
Anzacs complained that they needed interpreters on the tele- 
phone. A poor thirsty man who wanted to fill his water-bottle 
got no forrader by asking ‘‘ Wha’s the wa?” But fortunately 
my Andrew Skeen came from Aberdeen. We were glad to 
have these howitzers and they made a lovely noise, but they 
were, I fear, far from accurate weapons. 
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IV 


Sir Ian Hamilton and General Hunter-Weston, who had been 
full of hope of capturing Krithia and getting on to Kilid Bahr, 
now realised that it would be better to try their luck elsewhere. 
Knowing that large reinforcements were expected, I strongly 
urged a sweep round my left flank from Suvla. This, I hoped, 
would enable us to capture the high ground from near Ejelmer 
Bay over Tekke Tepe, while my Corps attacked Sari Bair and 
Khoja Chemen Tepe. 

Soon after our finding (and when the prospect of taking 
Krithia seemed so hopeless) I had made up my mind that we 
must eventually nee at Suvla, beyond my left. With this 
possibility in view I had given the strictest orders that no 
demonstration or attack of any kind should be made in that 
direction, though the country there was easier. I wanted to let 
the Turks think that we entirely ignored it, and that any breaking- 
out we might contemplate would come from my right—in 
conjunction, perhaps, with the force at Helles. My stratagem 
was evidently successful, for when our big Suvla attack was 
made it was quite unexpected. We had made several attacks 
and demonstrations from our right. 

The IX Corps, to which the operations from Suvla had been 
assigned, was commanded by General Stopford, and on his 
arrival late in July Sir Ian asked me to take him to my 
position and show him the country over which it was hoped 
he would advance. This I did. After studying the ground 
for a while Stopford said, “I like this better than I thought 
I should.” 

I said, ‘‘ Of course you do, and if you will take my advice 
I feel confident you will get right through. There are no 
continuous trenches—only short lengths. If you will land on 

a broad front, with every unit going forward at once, you will 
' turn every existing trench. On the whole of that front we 
think there are no more than 1000 men of the Turkish Gen- 
darmerie. Land, as I did, just before dawn. The moon will 
be just right, and the men can’t lose their way.” 

Stopford again seemed to like the idea, but said that his men 
had done no night work. I said, ‘‘ Nor had mine—and you 
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have a week before you to practise them on the islands, where 
there is country very sii to this. Give them plenty of 
night practice, and make sure every officer knows his objective, 
and you can’t fail !”’ 

Stopford’s B.G.G.S. was Reed, the Gunner who had won his 
V.C. at Colenso.1 He asked, ““ What about the preliminary 
bombardment ? We never attack without it in France.” 

I said, “‘In France, yes—but here, no. What have you to 
bombard ? Your one great chance of success lies in surprise, 
which any bombardment would destroy.”’ 

Reed still felt, I think, that they ordered these things better 
in France. 

Later I took Mahon and Hammersley, Stopford’s two 
Divisional Generals, round my trenches and showed them all 
I could of Suvla. I had very much hoped that Stopford would 
adopt the plan I had outlined, but he decided otherwise. I 
never saw him again, and the Suvla landing, of which so much 
had been ee ended in failure. 

It was at about this time that I lost a very fine young officer 
who would have gone far: my A.D.C., Bryan Onslow of my 
old Regiment, the XI Lancers. My sleeping quarters were in 
a very rough lean-to shed, reinforced with sandbags, in a tiny 
gully at Anzac, and Onslow had a similar shanty close by. 
In hot weather we used to sleep in the open, but on this par- 
ticular night there was a fair amount of shelling going on and 
I advised Onslow to follow my example by sleeping in his 
shack under the protection of the sandbags. Later on, however, 
the heat drove fn out of doors again, and an unlucky shell 
killed him outright. I felt his death much. We buried him 
in our cemetery on the beach beside Villiers-Stuart, and again 
the guns saluted his passing. 

As the days went by, the men got very tired and pitifully 
thin. They said that they had their rations, but just couldn't 
eat them. Dysentery was rife, and I jokingly told them that 
when they got back to their homes they would take to castor- 
oil as the national beverage. Men would say to me, as I went 
round the trenches, “‘ No Turk is going to get past here—I’ll 
see to that: but if you asked me to march a couple of miles 

1See page 96. 
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after him, I just couldn’t do it.” I must say, I felt very much 
like that myself, often wondering how I was going to drag 
myself up some of those abominable hills. I was convinced 
that much of the trouble was due to the monotonous and 

imaginative food: bully-beef, and very little else. I did all 
I ould to persuade my old friend, Jack Cowans, then Quarter- 
master-General to the Forces, to send out canteen-ships. | 
pointed out that my men were rich on their five and six shillings 
a day, with no chance for spending, and I guaranteed that 
canteen-ships would prove a profitable venture. At last a ship 
came, but only one, and of course it was sold out immediately. 
This was the only quarrel I ever had with Jack Cowans, who 
had otherwise done us well; but fruit, sardines, or any of the 
ordinary canteen ‘luxuries’ would have helped enormously. 

On the extreme right of our line, where the Queensland 
Light Horse were, there was a man named Sing who had a 
passion for marksmanship. He chose a spot and armoured it 
with a loop-holed steel plate from one of the ships, and here 
he would sit for hours, with a man beside him searching the 
Turkish loopholes through a telescope. Our trenches were 
here about 200 yards apart. The spotter would see a Turk 
coming along a trench, and Sing, judging to a nicety when 
his victim would pass a particular loophole, would put a shot 
through it—and nearly always the man’s rifle would be flung 
into the air. Sing and his mate claimed that they had shot 
and ‘notched’ more than 100 Turks, never making a notch 
unless they were sure. The Turks often got very angry and 
would plaster the locality with gun-fire, but they never got the 
actual spot. I remember one day, after spending some time 
with Sing, I went farther on and asked a man in another sniper's 
post how many Turks he had got; to which he replied that 
he had never even seen a Turk, far less shot one. I then asked 
him what he thought of the 63 then claimed by Sing. He 
answered: “*Some fellows are better liars than others!" | 
agreed, and said that perhaps he himself could claim a high 
place among them, but I added that if every man would really 
take the same interest as Sing and get even one-tenth of his 
successes, we should be in Constantinople next week ! 

Never have I seen anything like those trenches on our right ; 
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I wish they could have been preserved as models. Our line 
there lay along a hillside into which a tunnel had been cut, 
and a trench over six feet high was dug parallel to the face of, 
and inside, the hill. In the ce of the hill openings were then 
made at intervals for machine-guns and rifle-fire stations. There 
was scrub on the hillside and these trenches were never dis- 
covered—indeed, from any distance they were invisible. The 
soil was such that the trench walls stood straight up without 
support, and digging was not difficult. The men took the 
utmost pride in keeping them scrupulously clean. Going 
round all our trenches immediately before the evacuation I 
could not help thinking how surprised the Turks would be to 
find them so clean and in such perfect order. 

Before the big attack on Suvla commenced I was delighted 
to be reinforced by the 29th Indian Brigade, commanded by 
my old friend, that excellent soldier H. V. Cox. I had pleaded 
for this brigade ever since the landing. It comprised the 
14th Sikhs, and the 4th, sth, and 6th Gurkhas. Some of the 
units which had formerly formed part of the brigade had 
included Muhammadan companies, and as men of this religion 
had deserted to their co-religionists it was not considered 
advisable to bring them to Gallipoli. The 14th had already 
lost so heavily at Cape Helles that half their numbers were now 
made up with men from the Patiala Infantry. Both the brigade 
and its commander were most welcome additions to my strength, 
and I was now able to complete Godley’s Division with this 
new brigade. The 13th Division of Kitchener’s new army also 
arrived, under Shaw, and I did what I could to initiate the 
senior officers into the tricks of the soldier’s trade in those 
parts. All these troops were landed secretly at night, and the 
Turks remained in ignorance of our reinforcement. On the 
other hand, when any personnel had to leave the locality, we 
sent them off rather ostentatiously by day. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


I 


Ir was on the 6th August that Stopford launched his big attack 
at Suvla. In order to distract the Turks’ attention from his 
objectives I threw my 1st Division into action on my right front 
three hours earlier, and at the same time a feint was also staged 
at Helles. 

At 4.30 p.m. I started an intensive bombardment of the 
enemy’s trenches. The ships’ guns took on distant targets, 
land batteries engaged the Turkish batteries, and two field- 
picces were run up to the open crest and got in 60 rounds on 
the parapets of the Lone Pine position, which was our objective. 
Simultaneously, mines which had been run close to the Turkish 
trenches were exploded, in the hope that the earth thrown up 
might provide some little cover. Our greatest anxiety was 
whether men, weak from dysentery and the strain of many 
months’ heavy fighting, could answer the enormous calls now 
to be made on them. We might have spared ourselves the 
doubt. Far from shrinking from the ordeal before them, these 
great-hcarted men seemed revitalised by the mere prospect of 
a hard fight. I will mention only one instance of their wonder- 
ful spirit. When the troops were forming up, a man came 
up out of the reserve, seized a man in the firing-line, thrust a 
sovereign into his hand, and said, “ You go back there and 
take my place. My mate is here, and I've got to go with 
him !”’ Not quite orthodox discipline, perhaps, but——! 

This attack started from my right front. At 5.30 the 
Ist Brigade, now commanded by Nevill Smythe, V.C., left 
their trenches and raced across No Man's Land, supported by 
the fire of the 2nd and 3rd Brigades and the 2nd Light Horse 
Brigade. They were met with an inferno of fire, which caused 
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heavy casualties: but nothing could stop them, and after 
desperate fighting they established themselves in the Turks’ 
front trenches. Beyond these, however, was a labyrinth of 
trenches full of Turks, and only after some grim bayonet-work 
could the Australians feel that they had accomplished their 
task. By 8.30 the reserve battalions had entered the new 
position as a reinforcement against any immediate counter- 
attack that might come. It came all right, but not immediately. 
Kemal evidently became very apprehensive and attacked the 
Pine with his 16th Division. The following comes from the 
historical section of the Turkish General Staff: 


“* The enemy completely achieved the object he had in view in making this 
offensive. Not only did he capture the Hanli Sirt [Lone Pine] but he drew 
into the fighting at Hanli Sirt, at this very critical moment, three Regiments . 
from the reserves of the Northern Group.” 


It was, of course, precisely with this object in view that I 
had insisted on starting my attack at 5.30, three hours before 
Stopford’s operations at Suvla were due to get under way. I 
hoped that by getting the Turkish reserves deeply committed 
on my own front, the opposition at Suvla would be propor- 
tionately weakened. 

I am sad to think that our casualties in this fighting amounted 
to 2000 men, but the Turks themselves acknowledge losses 
totalling 6930 in their 16th Division, and of these some 5000 
were sustained in a small sector of the Lone Pine trenches. 
God forbid that I should ever again see such a sight as that 
which met my eyes when I went up there: Turks and Aus- 
tralians piled four and five deep on one another. The most 
magnificent heroism had been displayed on both sides. Had 
the Suvla attack gone as well we should have had the Straits. 


I 


Three hours later my main attack was started on the left 
flank by Godley, with the Australians, New Zealanders, the 
Indian brigade, and Shaw’s 13th Division which were now under 


him. It began through very difficult country, parallel to the 
s 
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coast, with the intention of sweeping round to the right on to 
Sari Bair, while an attack was also made on the Nek at the head 
of Monash Gully. 

The start was excellent. There was a very steep table-topped 
hill, covered with thick scrub, beyond our left. I had never 
allowed this to be touched; but I had arranged with our 
guardian-angel destroyer on that flank that she should turn her 
searchlight on to it at precisely 9.30 each evening, and bombard 
it for precisely fifteen minutes. From a captured Turk we 
heard what fools they thought us for doing this ; for, naturally, 
the men manning that hill got so used to our time-table that 
they were accustomed to leave the post, or at least lie doggo, 
during the nightly bombardment. This, of course, was exactly 
what I had hoped for. The usual procedure was carried out 
on the night of the attack, and while the beam was on the 
table-top the Otago Mounted Rifles, under that fine officer, 
Colonel Bauchop, sneaked up the hillside in the darkness 
outside the beam, and, the moment this was switched off, the 
Otagos were over the top and into the trench. They captured 
the position almost without resistance, and made the whole 
garrison prisoners—a fine piece of work. 

But the main venture, from which we had hoped so much, 
was doomed to failure. Godley’s task was a most difficult one— 
more difficult, indeed, than I myself had realised. Perhaps, 
too, I had assessed the physical capacity of my troops too high, 
for the old hands were still weak from their past disabilities, 
and the 13th Division were young soldiers. I cannot do better 


than quote from the official history. 


“Despite the care of General Birdwood’s preliminary concentration : 
despite the valuable and all-important surprise which had thereby been effected : 
and despite the successful capture of the Turkish northem outposts in the 
opening moves of the battle, the long-prepared scheme for gaining the crest 
of the main ridge on very easy terms had defends failed. The enemy’s sole 
defences on the northern flank had been so completely disorganised by the 
spirited action of the N.Z.M.R., that the New Zealand Infantry Brigade met 
with no opposition, while General Cox’s troops encountered nothing more 
than delaying tactics. On the right, the narrow failure to reach Chanuk Bair 
was due in great part, if not entirely, to the unfortunate chance by which one 
battalion lost its way and the Brigadier refused to advance without it. At 
I a.m. on the 7th he had arrived within 1,500 yards of his objective, which at 
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that time was untenanted. At half-past four he was still 1,200 yards away. 
In the intervening three-and-a-half hours only one Turk had been seen. 


* * * 


** A study of the Turkish records shows that a very small turn of fortune’s 
wheel would have steered it [the plan] to victory.” . 


And that we know so often to be the case. Major Allanson, 
by a very gallant and skilful bit of leadership, actually reached 
the coveted crest with companies of the sth and 6th Gurkhas, 
and these were, I think, the only men to look down on the 
waters of the Dardanelles from any of our positions. Allanson’s 
success led to high hopes for a while; but, alas, heavy shells 
began to fall on his Gurkhas and scattered them. It was thought 
that these came from one of our own ships, but it was impossible 
to know for certain. 

After a magnificent night march through appallingly difficult 
country the 4th Australian Brigade came in for some severe 
fighting in their attack on Hill 971. So also did the 13th 
Division. Chanuk Bair was captured by the Wellington 
Battalion under their most admirable colonel, Malone, who 
after organising and holding his position for a whole day against 
determined enemy attacks was killed on the 9th. The New 
Zealanders, too, lost that day a great-hearted leader in Bauchop, 
of the Otago Mounted Rifles. 

Simultaneously with the big attack on the left, the Nek at 
the head of the valley was, after half an hour’s intensive bom- 
bardment, assaulted by General Hughes and his 3rd Light Horse 
Brigade, with the 8th and roth Light Horse Regiments. But 
the position was too strongly held to be taken, and both regi- 
ments lost many fine men. Nevertheless, this attack had been 
of value in pinning the Turks to the spot and preventing them 
from sending reinforcements to their right. 

As I hope I have made clear, my whole offensive was planned 
and timed to co-ordinate with the main attack to be made by 
Stopford at Suvla. But chances of surprise were there lost, 
and Sir Ian, who had been so full of confidence, had his best 
hopes dashed to the ground. It is impossible to justify the 
hee in pushing forward at Suvla after the landing. Had 
brigade and battalion commanders been shown their precise 
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objectives in advance—as they could well have been, from the 
decks of destroyers—it should have been no difficult matter for 
units to rush forward and seize their allotted positions with very 
little delay. Their flanks were secure, with the sea on their left 
and my Corps on their right. I have always felt that had more 
energy and dash—more sense of urgency—been displayed, the 
whole Force would have won through to the Dardanelles. Sir 
Ian, learning of the state of inaction at Suvla, went there in person 
at the earliest possible moment; but it was $ o'clock in the 
evening before he could reach the spot, and by this time the 
damage had been done.? 

And here I will interpolate the second question that I put to 
Fahretein Pasha when we looked over Gallipoli together in 
1936. I asked him what they had thought of the landing at 
Suvla in August, 1915. He replied: “ When we saw your 
troops landing there we were taken utterly by surprise, and 
we wired to Constantinople advising the Government to 
evacuate the capital, as the British would be through!” 
We both agreed that we ought to have got through. 


Ii 


In the middle of August, General de Lisle relieved Stopford 
in command of the [IX Corps. At 3 p.m. on the 21st, de Lisle 
made a regular staged attack from the Salt Lake and across the 
Suvla Plain. This was carried out with great gallantry, but 
failed to get through. Our losses were heavy. 

We now held the new positions we had taken at Lone Pine 
on the right, and up Rhododendron Spur on the left. The 
enemy bombarded us constantly and attacked us day and night, 
so getting round to the new posts spiced my life with a certain 
excitement. The Turkish guns were specially busy on the nullahs 
which form natural lines of approach to the steep _hill-sides. 
From the top of these positions it was possible to realise the won- 
derful performance of all Godley’s troops on the night of the 6th. 

Early in September, the 54th Territorial Division, under 
Inglefield, joined my Corps. I was glad to have them on my 
extreme left, up to Hill 60. 

1 See Appendix to this Chapter. 
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On the 18th September, for the first time since the landin 
on April 25th, I left Anzac to stay the night at Imbros with 
Sir Ian Hamilton; but I had scarcely arrived there when I 
heard the sound of heavy firing from my sector. I got Captain 
Samson to take me for my first flight in an aeroplane, and we 
flew right over our positions, where I was glad to find that 
no attack was taking place. Later I was to fly in France, and 
in after years I did so constantly in India. 

Towards the end of September, Sir Ian was warned that he 
might have to send two Divisions to Salonika, and presently 
Mahon took the roth Division there. It was about this time, 
also, that I lost my faithful B.G.G.S., Andrew Skeen, who 
contracted a very severe attack of enteric. I am glad to say 
that he pulled desl and later did much good service in 
India. In his place I took Brudenell White from the 1st Aus- 
tralian Division, to which he was G.S.O.I. I have already 
= of him, and can only repeat that the army had no finer 
soldier. 

In October, the Eastern Mounted Brigade under Hodson, 
late of the 15th Hussars, had arrived and formed part of Ingle- 
field’s 54th Division on my left, joining up with the IX Corps 
at Suvla, now commanded by Byng. Passing Inglefield's 
headquarters on my way to see the new Mounted Brigade, I 
was met by the General, looking very serious. He told me that 
a message had just come in from the Welsh Horse on Hill 60, 
saying that the Turks had mined right under them and that 
they were expecting to be blown sky-high at any moment. 
Permission to evacuate the position was solicited.... I at 
once said, “‘Rot! There’s nothing in it.’ Inglefield was 
rather hurt, telling me that the Welsh Horse was full of expert 
miners who were not likely to have made a mistake. I told 
him he might withdraw men from the parapet, but that strong 
posts were to be maintained at the two main salients. I then 
went up there to look into things for myself, and when I asked 
the fice commanding there about the Turkish mine he 
looked rather sheepish. He then acknowledged that two squads 
of his own miners, working in separate galleries, had mistaken 
the sound of each other’s picks for a Turkish mine. From this 
incident I got a wholly spurious reputation as a mining expert ! 
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The explanation was very simple. I had been round Hill 60 
only a few days before, and I happened to know how far off 
the Turkish trenches were. I also knew that in such warm 
weather no Turk was likely to work hard enough to drive a 
mine right under our position. 


IV 


In the middle of October, 1915, Sir Ian Hamilton, to my 
regret, returned to England, and I took over command of the 
whole Mediterranean Expeditionary Force pending the arrival 
of his successor, Sir Charles Monro. Sir Ian was loved by all 
of us, soldiers and sailors alike, and we said good-bye to him 
with real sorrow. Walter Braithwaite, his M.G.G.S., accom- 
panied him. 

I, unfortunately, had had an attack of dysentery a few days 
earlier, so 1 was not very fit. On arrival at Imbros, Admiral 
de Robeck sent me on board the cruiser Cornwallis, Captain 
Davidson, where they made me very comfortable. I was soon 
quite well again, and it was delightful to land on the island 
and be able to walk about in comfort with no fear of snipers. 
De Robeck was a splendid companion on such walks, and we 
even managed to find some horses and ride together. At the 
end of the month Monro arrived and took up his command. 
He visited Helles on the 30th, spent two hours with me at 
Anzac, and later saw Suvla. 

Late on the 1st November I got orders to report to Monro 
at Imbros, where Davies and Byng, commanding the VII and 
IX Corps respectively, had assembled. Sir Charles told us that, 

er sceing our positions, he had recommended evacuation. 
Lord Kitchener had asked whether he had consulted his Corps 
Commanders; if not, he was to do so. Byng considered 
evacuation advisable, and so, at first, did Davies. The latter, 
however, changed his mind; and later, on November 2oth, 
after serious damage had been done to his piers, he considered 
that evacuation could hardly be carried out. 

I myself agreed with Monro as to the grave disadvantages 
of our position and our difficulty in making progress, but I 
resisted the idea of evacuation. I felt that our withdrawal 
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would be regarded by the Turks as a complete victory for 
themselves, and, with my long Indian experience, I feared the 
repercussions of such a move throughout the Muhammadan 
world. I feared, too, that evacuation would have a bad effect 
on the morale of our troops while raising that of the Turks, 
and that unless we could launch an immediate attack on the 
Turks elsewhere the results would be severely damaging to 
British prestige. I could not see where such an attack could 
be made with any hope of success, and I therefore opposed the 
suggested evacuation. 

Monro wired home our opinions, saying that his own 
remained unchanged. He estimated the losses that would 
probably be involved in evacuation at 30 or 40 per cent. of our 
strength in personnel and material. The next day he left for 
Egypt to discuss the situation that might be created in Egypt 
and Arabia, and I again took over the M.E.F. 

On November 4th I received an urgent wire from Kitchener 
to say that he was coming out at once to see things for himself ; 
that he hoped the Navy would make another effort to force 
the Straits ; that he could not agree to evacuation ; that I was 
to replace Monro in command of the troops; that I was to 
find a position near the head of the Gulf of Xeros for a landing, 
and pick a force from the troops on the Peninsula to carry it out. 

Except, perhaps, on the night of our first landing at Anzac, 
I had never felt so unhappy. I knew the country and the local 
conditions, which my old Chief did not ; and I knew him well 
enough to realise that once he had set his mind on a scheme 
it was terribly hard to deflect him from it. Yet I knew that 
his proposals would be utterly impracticable, especially at that 
late season of the year: that it would be all but impossible to 
extricate the troops necessary for a new landing without leaving 
our Peninsula garrison—even if Suvla were given up—so weak 
that they would be at the mercy of the Turks. Indeed, I could 
foresee nothing but disaster if the attempt were even made. 

I lost no time in telegraphing my views to Kitchener. I 
urged that Monro, who had only given his honest opinion, 
should remain in command and not be superseded, for I knew 
how loyally he would carry out any orders that the Govern- 
ment might see fit to issue. Above all, I begged Kitchener 
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not to make up his mind one way or the other till he had seen 
things for himself. 

My protests had the effect that I had expected, knowing my 
man, for I later heard that Kitchener had said, “I fear Birdwood 
has lost his nerve. We must look out for someone else.’ But 
I had my reward when, after his arrival at Anzac, I took him 
up to one of our high posts from which he could see much of 
the country. After a glance round he put his hand on my arm 
and said, “‘ Thank God, Birdie, I came to see this for myself. 
You were quite right. I had no idea of the difficulties you were 
up against. I think you have all done wonders.’’ We heard 
no more of the projected landing at Xeros. 

In the meantime a wire had come from the Secretary of 
State, appointing me to command the M.E.F. and Monro to 
take over at Salonika. This I suppressed, knowing that it 
could only hurt Monro. Later the matter was settled by my 

being given the command of the Dardanelles Army as a part 
of a M.E.F., which remained under Monro, as well as 
Mahon’s force at Salonika. Godley rightly succeeded me in 
command of the Anzac Corps. 


V 


On the roth November, Lord Kitchener arrived. Monro, 
Maxwell and McMahon had come from Egypt for a full dis- 
cussion of the whole situation on board Lord Nelson, the then 
flagship. I had not seen Kitchener since the Coronation; I 
found him quite unchanged, though naturally worried. 

In Mudros were some 14,000 reinforcements, mostly Aus- 
tralians, who had just arrived, and I took him round to see 
these. The next day I went with him to Helles, where he saw 
Davies and the French commander, Général Brulard. On 
November 13th we came to Anzac. I had given no warning 
to the troops that Kitchener was expected, but the news of 
his arrival soon got round and men collected everywhere to 
give him an ovation. He said to them very simply, ‘ The 
King asked me to tell you how splendidly he thinks you have 
done. You have done very oval: indeed—better even than I 
thought you would.” 
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To Kitchener, that was a day in a lifetime. Lord Esher, in 
his Tragedy of Lord Kitchener, writes: ‘“‘ There are moments in 
Kitchener's life which I like to remember. The tone of his 
voice when he spoke of ° Birdie’ ; the joy of battle in his eyes 
as described by one who saw him in the front trenches at 


The next day we visited Byng at Suvla. All these days it 
was blowing hard, which made our frequent voyages on 
destroyers lively, though seldom unpleasant. 

As a result of ty ane on Lord Nelson, Kitchener had 
begun to dislike the idea of evacuation less than formerly, and 
proposals were wired to the Prime Minister. These suggested 
that, simultaneously with our withdrawal from Gallipoli, a 
landing should be made at Ayas Bay near Alexandretta, with 
the object of cutting the Turks’ communications to Egypt. I 
saat was quite in favour of this plan, provided that the Na 
felt able to manage the double operation; and de Robeck 
seemed hopeful about this. The plan was not, however, 
accepted by H.M. Government. | 

Kitchener, meanwhile, paid visits to Athens and Salonika, 
and returned none too well pleased with what he had seen there 
—especially at Salonika, where spies at once reported every 
movement of troops and Sarrail, the French commander, was 
not helpful. After further full consideration Kitchener, in- 
fluenced by Monro’s able and unhesitating arguments, decided 
on evacuation. ’ 

It was a sad decision to have to take, but there seemed no 
alternative. Of all the arguments put forward, the most 
cogent seemed to me to be this: Did I feel that I could get 
through without further reinforcements of men and supplies, 
which we could not count on receiving ; and, if not, was there 
_any justification for retaining this very large force in Gallipoli, 
where it was doing virtually nothing, when it might be most 
usefully employed elsewhere ? 

The answers to both these questions being undeniably in the 
negative, I had to agree that evacuation was the only sensible 
course. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXVI 


Lost CHANCES AT SuvLA. On August 11, in the course of a long letter 
to Lord Kitchener, Sir Ian Hamilton wrote : } 

“ But the real awful worry has lain in the impossibility of getting 
a por move on to the Ninth Corps... . The vital importance 
of time had been impressed over and over again on the higher com- 
mand. ... When I got to Suvla Bay at about 5 o'clock, I found 
most of the troops strolling about as if it was a holiday. The Eleventh 
Division was extended on a broad front about two and a half miles 
to the east, and Mahon, with five battalions, was held up by a party 
of five or six hundred Turkish Gendarmerie. ... I found that it 
was intended to do nothing that day (during most of which the men 
had been resting) but that an advance was to be made on the hills 
either side of Anafarta Sagir at dawn next morning. I was horrified 
at this, and ordered Se ae to get a move on at once. The Turks 
always make use of the night to bring up reinforcements, entrench, 
etc., and I knew it might make all the difference in the world whether 
we started at once or next morning. I then went across myself in 
a steam launch to see Hammersley and tried to urge him on. He 
put forward all the usual reasons for delay, want of water, want 
of artillery, etc., etc. Moreover, he said his troops were so 
extended jt would be quite impossible to organise an advance for 
the whole division before daylight. I found, however, he could 
move one Brigade ... and I did extort from him a distinct 
promise they would move on the hills to the right of Anafarta 
Sagir. ... 

“I fancy they were upset and tired by landing at night, and then 
thought they had done such a tremendous thing advancing a couple 
of miles or so into the country that they eke then rest on their 
oars... 


FRENCH GENERALS AT GALLIPOLI: Soon after the first landing my 
old friend Général d’Amade was taken ill, and was succeeded in com- 
mand of the French Corps by Général Gouraud. Gouraud was a 
veritable Bayard of a man—a dauntless and intrepid soldier who 
believed in the attack and who was trusted by all. - Unfortunately he 
was knocked out by a large shell which buried him under one of 
the walls of Sedd-el-Bahr Castle, and when he was dug out it was 
found that one arm was entirely pulverised and had to be amputated. 


1 Reproduced by courtesy of Sir Ian Hamilton and Sir George Arthur from 
the latter's Life of Lord Kitchener. 
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Later he commanded with success an Army Corps which repulsed 
the German attacks on Rheims ; and after the war he was for many 
years the much respected Military Governor of Paris. 

He was succeeded at Gallipoli by another very fine soldier, Général 
Brulard. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


I 


Evacuation having now been decided upon, the responsibility 
for planning and executing the operation devolved on me as 
Commander of the Dardanelles Army. 

I lost no time in visiting my Corps Commanders—Byng, 
Godley, Davies and Brulard—and putting in train the more 
obvious preliminary arrangements, such as the gradual dribbling 
away at night of all surplus personnel and material. Each area 
was asked to formulate detailed plans to conform with the 
general scheme of evacuation proposed by myself. These 
initial arrangements were held u fe a day or two by the 
arrival of a telegram saying that ‘he evacuation might not take 
place after all, but the original decision was soon confirmed. 
Also, knowing as we did that the success or failure of this 
complicated and hazardous operation depended largely on the 
degree of secrecy that could be maintained, it was disconcerting, 
to say the least, to hear of questions being asked in Parliament 
and the English press making repeated references to the con- 
templated withdrawal. I asked Kitchener to ensure, if possible, 
that at least the exact date of our move should not be published ! 
As a matter of fact, we heard later that the Turks had credited 
the Government with a wholly unmerited degree of guile: a 
display of double-bluff which was, I fear, unintentional. At 
the time, the enemy felt sure that the blatant and injudicious 
hints of a possible evacuation were designed to mask an unusually 
fierce attack. 

On the 27th November an alarming thing happened. A 

storm, the like of which I had never seen, broke on us, and for 

three whole days raged so violently that no boat could get 

near any of the ea this in spite of confident meteoro- 
284 
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logical forecasts of * glorious weather.’ To protect the harbours 
at Imbros the Navy improvised a breakwater by sinking three 
old ships ; and when the centre,one carried away it had to be 
replaced by a brand-new one, to the consternation of its proud 
Master. The job was so well done, however, that the ship was 
refloated a few days later without having sustained serious 
damage. The storm was bad at Helles, worse at Anzac, and 
worst of all at Suvla. At Suvla, fortunately, the piers and 
lighters were somewhat sheltered by cliffs running down on 
the north-west side to the water's edge, but at Anzac and 
Helles the shores were strewn with the wreckage of small 
craft. 

For the troops in the trenches those were three days of sheer 
agony. We were entirely unprepared for such an emergency, 
the possibility of which had never been foreseen ; consequently 
no precautions against frostbite had been taken, nor were 
additional stocks of warm clothing available. A terrific thunder- 
storm was followed by twenty-four hours of torrential rain, 
during which the men got soaked to the skin. Then came an 
icy hurricane ; the rain turned into a blinding blizzard; then 
heavy snow, followed by two nights of bitter frost. At Anzac 
the caves and underground galleries made by the troops provided 
shelter for many, and the front-line trenches had some measure 
of protection from the surrounding hills. At Helles, too, the 
trenches on sloping ground suffered little from flooding. The 
brunt fell upon the unfortunate [IX Corps at Suvla, exposed to 
the unbroken fury of the storm. Trenches were soon flooded, 
water-courses became roaring torrents, and a wall-like spate of 
mud and water, several feet high, bore down the corpses of 
dead Turks and pack-ponies into our lines. The trenches were 
quite uninhabitable, and the men had to seek what refuge they 
could find on the parapets or the drenched ground to the 
rear. 

Fortunately—from a military point of view—the Turks were 
in the same plight, and the benumbed garrisons of both sides 
stood miserably about in an unofficial truce of several hours’ 
duration. Many were drowned in the trenches and more died 
of exposure, the 86th Brigade in particular being virtually out 
of action. Streams of exhausted men struggled down to the 
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beaches, many collapsing and freezing to death where they fell. 
Hospitals, Supply and Ordnance depéts were packed to over- 
flowing. Devoted medical officers worked night and day to 
grapple with the catastrophe, and while the storm lasted it was 
impossible to evacuate casualties to the hospital-ships. At 
Suvla alone, during those three dreadful days, there were more 
than 5000 cases of frostbite, and over 200 men were either 
drowned or frozen to death. No such storm had been known 
in those parts for upward of 40 years. 

Some of the Indian troops on the extreme left of Anzac 
suffered badly, and it was pathetic to see the gallant little 
Gurkhas being carried away, unable to walk ; something like 
50 of them lost one or both feet from frostbite. In this con- 
nection I had a rather curious experience. I met a wounded 
man being carried down a trench, and stopped for a word with 
him, addressing him in my best Gurkhali. A puzzled look 
came over his face and he replied in perfect English, ‘* Sir, I 
have not the least idea what language you are speaking.” I 
looked at him again, and asked him if he were not a Gurkha. 
He said, ‘‘ A Gurkha? No, sir, lama Maori!” Years later, 
when the Maoris held a reception for me in New Zealand, I 
told them this story and ated whence their race had originally 
come—for it is common knowledge that they are not indigenous 
to New Zealand. They told me that the question had never 
been settled beyond dispute, but that one tradition told of a 
long trek from Northern India, through Malaya, and so to the 
south. I wonder ? 


va 


The great storm subsided as quickly as it had arisen, and was 
succeeded by three weeks of perfect weather. This was indeed 
fortunate, for there was much to be done. A great deal of 
_ damage had to be repaired, especially by the Navy; and 

Admiral Wemyss, who had ne Sine replaced de Robeck, 
was doubtful as to how quickly the essential work could be done. 
But the sailor, then as ever, showed himself to be truly a man 
‘ of infinite resource and sagacity,’ and thanks to his unrelenung 
labours everything went according to schedule. 

Though I had so much disliked the idea of evacuation when it 
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was first mooted, I now threw myself into the project with 
all my heart. The original idea had been that all three beaches 
should be evacuated simultaneously, but I was strongly opposed 
to this for two reasons. First, although the Admiral hoped he 
could just manage it, I knew how difficult it would be to collect 
the very large numbers of small craft required and I was 
unwilling to risk so delicate an operation with so small a margin 
of safety. Secondly, I was very much averse from letting the 
Turk think we were so afraid of him that we must all scuttle 
off together. I preferred to show that we were leaving in our 
own good time, as and when it suited us. 

Monro asked me where I proposed making an attack to divert 
the enemy from our withdrawal, as is usually done in such 
cases. I told him that I had no intention of resorting to this 
time-honoured manceuvre, and that I intended to establish if 
necessary a new precedent by relying on complete surprise. To 
my relief, he assented to this. I should mention that the whole 
aoa of evacuating Gallipoli was intimately bound - with 

e question of retaining or giving up our foothold at Salonika 
The French Government was anxious to retain ; we to evacuate ; 
and, had we had our own way, the troops from Salonika would 
have been available for operations anywhere else. It was not 
until 8th December that the decision to remain at Salonika 
was reached, and I got final orders to go ahead with the with- 
drawal from Gallipoli. 

An ingenious assortment of ruses was devised to hoodwink 
the Turks as to our intentions, apparently with entire success, 
for the German official record quotes Liman von Sanders as 
saying, ““ The intention of evacuating the Peninsula was natur- 
ally not known to us and did not become so even to the very 
last moment.” And I might also mention here an extract from 
an Austrian newspaper, sent to me much later by Admiral 
Wemyss. From this it appeared that one of the heavy Austrian 
batteries which had been used during the original occupation 
of Belgium had arrived opposite Suvla immediately before our 
evacuation. The battery was in position and a forward observing 
officer ready on the very morning we left. The latter suddenly 
telephoned to the battery, ‘Don’t shoot. They have gone !” 
—" Who have gone ?”—“* The English !” 
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One factor which may have helped towards the deception 
was that we had pitched, and purposely left standing, are 
hospital camps at Suvla and Anzac. These, manned by a few 
doctors, were for the reception of any men wounded at the 
last moment; and though they may well have appeared to 
the Turks to be occupied, they were in fact never required. 
Another artifice used to puzzle the enemy was our practice 
of not allowing a single gun or rifle to be fired for two or three 
days at a time, except in cases of real emergency ; and then 
this period of uneasy silence would be succeeded by some days 
of constant firing, so that the Turks began to fear that we 
were on the point of launching the big attack which, to the last, 
they continued to expect. In the final stages of the with- 
drawal other devices were used, such as leaving rifles that would 
go off by themselves when a burning candle had destroyed a 
string, well after the last troops had left. It was all very 
exciting—but very sad as well. On the very last day I was 
passing one of our cemeteries and talked with a ‘ Digger’ who 
was giving a final touch to the grave of an old friend. He 
said, ‘‘ I hope they won't hear us marching to the beach to-night.” 
It made one think back a lot. 

There had been much discussion as to the exact period 
over which the simultaneous evacuation of Anzac and Suvla 
should be spread. In the end it was decided—rightly—that 
the operation should be carried out on two consecutive nights, 
ol , those of the 18th/r19th and 19th/20th December, and 
that not more than 10,000 men should be withdrawn from 
each Corps each night. : 

At the end of November there were at Suvla some 50,800 
men and 90 guns ; at Anzac, 41,000 men and 100 guns. Large 
numbers were dribbled away before the evacuation proper 
commenced, so that on December roth, after the first ake s 
evacuation, there remained at Suvla 10,600 men and 21 guns, 
and at Anzac 10,400 men and 17 guns. Of the guns at Suvla 
all were brought off, but of those at Anzac nine were destroyed 
and abandoned. Some little time earlicr, Kitchener had asked 
me at what figure I estimated the evacuation casualties would 
be; he had been given very high estimates by many senior 
officers, and himself feared that they would run into thousands. 
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At first I only committed myself to guaranteeing that I would 
get off 75 per cent of my guns (for I meant to reduce each 
4-gun battery to 2 guns, and later to 1 gun only, confident that 
by rapid fire a full battery could be simulated if necessary) and 
a somewhat higher percentage of men. But when I had had 
time to think things out and to consider my plans in more detail, 
I reported that I felt confident we should get away with hardly 
any loss at all provided, first, that the Navy could supply the 
required number of small craft for simultaneous evacuations at 
several points; and secondly, that the weather held. This 
latter proviso naturally gave me much anxiety. The season was 
late, and I had to visualise the possibility of bad weather super- 
vening after the first night’s evacuation, leaving fronts to be 
held by a bare 10,000 men where 40,000 had been needed 


before. The idea was alarming, but it had to be faced. 


I. 


But the fates were good to us. On the evening of Saturday, 
the 18th December, I embarked with Wemyss on the cruiser 
Chatham, and for hours cruised slowly and quietly up and 
down the Anzac and Suvla positions, keeping an anxious cye 
on the progress of the operations. It was a perfect night, and 
everything went off a a a hitch. The Turks never sus- 
pected for a moment that the forces opposing them had been 
reduced by 20,000 men during the hours of darkness. 

So far, so good. The next day, Sunday, the roth, I went 
for a final tour round my old Anzac trenches. I found Russell 
of the New Zealanders in command, the Corps Staff having 
rightly been evacuated the night before. I can recall, better 
than I can describe, my feelings as I walked through our depleted 
lines.‘ I was sad: but I had pride in the knowledge of the 
fine deeds that my men had done there, and there was consola- 
tion in the hope that the evacuation would end as successfully 
as it had begun. There was a curious little incident as I landed 
at Anzac that day for the last time. Matting had been laid 
on the landing-stage to ensure silence when the men em- 
barked, and as I stepped ashore I caught my foot in this 
and fell flat on the beach. At that particular moment the 
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landing-stage was under rifle-fire from the enemy, and not 
unnaturally everyone thought for a moment that I had been 
hit. What bad luck that would have been, on our very last 
day | 

That night I again cruised with Wemyss up and down the 
coast, and again we were able to witness the good fortune sent 
us by Providence and used to such good advantage by Byng, 
Godley, and all their officers and men. 

Many weeks before, with a view to making another big 
assault across the Nek on ae Bair (where our Light Horse 
had lost so heavily on August 7), Legge had been busy digging 
a tunnel which went ri ae through the Nek and under the 
Turkish trenches, and Sich was now loaded with 34 tons of 
ammonal. At the last moment, after the last man had left the 
trenches, Lieutenant Caddy, R.E., fired the mine. There was 
a gigantic explosion. From the deck of the cruiser below I 
saw an eruption that seemed to rival Vesuvius; the whole 
area was lit up, and against the glare could be seen the dark 
figures of men flung high into the air. At the same moment 
a great fusillade broke out along the line of Turkish trenches, 
evidently in expectation that the long-awaited attack was now 
at hand. Rifles and guns kept up their feverish fire for hours, 
though there remained not a single man in our own positions. 
The enemy’s nerves were badly frayed, and it was some consola~ 
tion to watch them wasting millions of rounds of ammunition 
against our empty trenches. 

In days to come the Military Correspondent of the Vossische 
Zeitung wrote, “ As long as wars last, the evacuation of Suvla 
and Anzac will stand before the eyes of all strategists as a hitherto 
unattained masterpiece,’ and many other tributes of an equally 
flattering nature have from time to time been paid us by friend 
and foe alike. Yet to us on the spot, the operation had not 
been so difficult. I myself had little to do with it, apart from 
the responsibility and the co-ordination of plans worked out 
by other men. The evacuation could not have been carried 
through with success but for the admirable and far-sceing co- 
operation of the naval and military Staffs, and the unspeakably 
fine discipline shown by every man in that great force. Yet 
those who were there will agree with me when I say 
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all these things would have availed us nothing, had not an 
Almighty Providence watched over us. 


- 


IV 


I was glad to get back to my headquarters at Imbros for a 
9 o'clock breakfast, and to hear the Turkish guns and rifles 
still keeping up their continuous but now impotent fire. The 
work of the past two nights had indeed lifted a substantial part 
of the load from my shoulders, but there yet remained the 
great question on which no definite decision had so far been 
taken by the Government: the question of Helles. The Navy 
was prepared to support the retention of our foothold there, if 
this could be contrived, since it provided a useful base in the 
event of the Goeben or Breslau or any other enemy ship coming 
down the Straits; but from the military point of view it was 
doubtful whether we should be able to hold the position in view 
of the greatly increased Turkish strength and the coming of 
winter weather. 

It was not till the 28th December that I received definite 
orders to proceed with the evacuation of Helles. The troops 
comprising Davies’ ever-gallant VIII Corps had been fighting 
without respite for months on end, and were tired men. The 
42nd Division in particular must have immediate rest if it were 
to continue to exist, and I consequently withdrew it, leavin 
the 13th, 29th, 52nd and Naval Divisions, and the Breach 
Corps of Général Brulard, which consisted largely of Senegalese 
and Creole troops. I planned to evacuate the French ae 
before moving any of the British divisions, but I greatly coveted 
the aid of Brulard’s artillery, which contained an excellent 
proportion of ‘75's’ with, apparently, unlimited ammunition. 
My French is not of the best, so I always had an interpreter 
with me when talking to Brulard, for though I could generally 
follow what he said, the extra time involved in translating his 
remarks gave me a chance to prepare my next approach. I 
told him, to begin with, that I felt sure he would agree with 
me that such a delicate operation as that which lay before us 
must be handled by one man, and one only: dual control 
might lead to disaster. He agreed. I then said that I proposed 
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to take off the whole of his infantry before moving a single 
British soldier, so that he should suffer no loss—an announce- 
ment which filled him with delight and gratitude—but that I 
must have all his 75’s placed under the orders of my B.G.R.A., 
to be evacuated pari passu with the British guns. At first he 
threw up his hands in despair. ‘‘Parbleu! Mes soixante- 
quinze? Non, mon général! Non, non!’ He could not 
bear the mere idea of being parted from his beloved 75’s, and 
he was sure that his Government would never approve. How- 
ever, after some persuasion he proved amenable. He also had 
half a dozen heavy ship’s guns which had served him well, but 
which were now nearly worn out. I pointed out that he 
would never be able to embark these, and he at once agreed 
to blow them up; and then, having promised with a sigh to 
put his 75’s at my disposal, he gave me a déjeuner of an excellence 
that could be rivalled nowhere else in those latitudes, and all 
was well. When the time came, our arrangements worked 
perfectly and his 75’s were got off just as I had promised. 

The problem of Helles was different from, and in a sense 
more difficult than, that of Suvla and Anzac, for the ‘distance 
from the front line to the beach was greater, and timing thus 
became a matter of paramount importance. With daily in- 
creasing prospects of bad weather I felt it essential that the with- 
drawal should be carried out in one night, instead of two. 
But there were difficulties. On the one hand, the Navy did not 
feel able to embark more than 15,000 men in any one night ; 
on the other, Davies did not feel inclined to reduce _ his 
strength below 22,000 in view of the possibility of the evacu- 
ation being postponed by a prolonged spell of bad weather. 
I therefore had to agree to making a two-night job of it 
again. 

"Dari the pre-evacuation period, Davies had to keep con- 
stantly on the alert with bombing, sniping, and minor operations 
of various kinds, while the Turks shelled the beaches and back 
areas so untiringly that our daily casualties were considerable. 
Major-General H. A. Lawrence of the 52nd Division was 
placed in command of the actual evacuation area. Our transport 
problems, owing chiefly to bad weather, were much more 
serious than during the previous evacuation. A French ship, 
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to my great annoyance, ran into and sank one of our transports, 
and for hours together high winds interrupted preliminary 
embarkations. 

On the 4th January, 1916, it became obvious that, with all 
these delays, we should be unable to get off on the 8th as 
I had planned, and I had to decide whether to put the date 
back or to sacrifice animals and great quantities of stores. 
I unhesitatingly chose the latter, and huge bonfires were made 
on the beach as we left. On the 5th the weather got still worse, 
and Davies, realising the peril of spreading the withdrawal over 
two nights, announced himself prepared to hang on with only 
17,000 men if the Navy could undertake to get all these off in 
one night. The Admiral computed that by pressing destroyers 
into service as troop-carriers this would just be possible. There 
were also 54 guns to be considered, but of these 17 were worn 
out and were blown up. 

In the next couple of days men and guns were withdrawn and 
embarked as occasion offered, until by January 7th there were 
left on shore only 19,000 men and 63 guns. I have always 
considered it singularly fortunate that it was on this day, instead 
of twenty-four ae later, that Liman von Sanders elected to 
launch a heavy attack on us after two hours’ preparation by his 
most powerful artillery. At 4 o'clock the Turks exploded some ~ 
mines and their trenches bristled with bayonets, and their 
officers could be seen making great efforts to induce their men 
to advance. But the fire of the British garrison, strongly sup- 
ported by that of the Navy, quite broke up the attack. The 
old cruiser Edgar (Captain Dent) and destroyer Wolverine (Lt.- 
Commdr. Adrian Keyes) fired, the former 1000 six-inch shells 
and the latter every round she had, into the crowded Turkish 
trenches, and since the ships enfiladed these they must have 
caused very severe casualties. The Turkish soldier, though 
admirable in defence, could not be counted on to advance in 
the face of fire of such intensity. 

As I have suggested, the launch and defeat of this attack on 
the 7th was in reality a very fortunate thing for us. The 
Turks suffered severely, and they probably imagined that we 
had been equally hard hit, though in point of fact our losses 
were under 170. At all events, the enemy certainly had the 
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impression that we should be far too busy licking our wounds 
for some time to come to contemplate so desperate an operation 
as evacuation. Had they but known it, their attack in no 
way interfered with our plans. More men were withdrawn 
on the night of the 7th/8th, leaving the bare minimum of 
17,000 for final evacuation next evening. 


V 


The morning of that momentous day January 8th, broke 
calm and bright with a rising glass, and Admiral de Robeck 
(who had now returned from England) felt that we could 
safely go ahead with the last stage. I went round the Helles 
beach during the day, the Turkish guns from ‘ Asia ’—i.e., the 
eastern side of the Straits—giving us their usual salutes. The 
arrangements were that two old battleships, Mars and Prince 
George, should each take 2000 men; six destroyers would 
somehow crowd on 1000 apiece, while the cross~Channel 
steamboats would take 6500. The balance of 500 were assigned 
to the cruiser Talbot. Two large hospital-ships were to stand 
by for wounded. 

The moon set at 9 o'clock, and the procession of ships 
approached. I was again on the Chatham off the coast, with de 
Robeck. At 7, to our consternation, the wind had begun to 
get up, and by 9 it was blowing at 35 miles an hour. Our 
piers were flimsy, and my anxiety deepened with every moment 
that passed. Lighters crashed through the vital floating bridge, 
and only the superb work of Lieutenant Taylor ney 2 party 
of Engineers, and the wonderful handling of the troop-carriers 
by the Royal Navy, enabled the evacuation to proceed. 
This work, carried out in pitch darkness, won the unstinted 
admiration of the soldiers, whose very lives were dependent 
on it. 

Silently, and with perfect discipline, troops passed down to 
the beaches, until by midnight the front trenches had been 

uietly emptied. Even at such grim times the light heart of 
Me British soldier cannot easily be suppressed. General Maude 
who, with Lawrence, was among the last to leave, somehow 


missed his batman who was carrying his valise, and refused to 
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embark till both had been recovered—much to the annoyance 


of those waiting, one of whom wrote— 


Oh, come into the San Maude, 


The fuse has long lit ; 
Oh, come into the lighter, Maude, 


And never mind your kit. 
The seas rise high, 
But what care I? 
I'd rather be seasick 
Than blown sky-high— 
So come into the lighter, Maude, 
Or I’m off on the launch alone ! 


One can afford to laugh at such incidents now, but it was 
a night such as I should never wish to go through again. The 
weather had by this time deteriorated to such an extent that 
the landing-stages were destroyed, boats were crushed to pieces, 
and men had to have ropes tied round them so that they could 
be dragged aboard. Those accommodated in the destroyers 
were so crowded that they could only stand wedged tight into 
every available inch of space, including the engine-rooms : and 
many were very seasick ! But now, as ever, the Navy proved 
to be our fathers and mothers, and saw us through everything. 
Fortunately the distances to Imbros and Mudros are not great. 

The last troops embarked at about 3.30 a.m. on January 9th, 
and now the fuses were lit to explode the magazine left behind. 
and the huge dumps of abandoned stores were set on fire. 
What a blaze they made—and what a bombardment the fires 
drew down on our now empty piers and beaches ! Liman von 
Sanders wrote afterwards, “* Here again the enemy was successful 
in his withdrawal, in spite of all our watchfulness.”’ 

Once more, let us never forget to thank God that our troops 
were brought off safely. When I disembarked from Chatham 
at 7 o'clock on the morning of the 9th, I had indeed every 
treason to be thankful to Him who had again seen us through 
what might, with the onset of bad weather, have been a terrible 
disaster. Since the order to evacuate had been issued on the 
28th December, some 35,000 men, nearly 4000 horses, and 
120 guns had been withdrawn, undetected, from Cape Helles. 

And so ended this epic struggle: a great—a very great 
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adventure, which might have ended so differently. It is not 
always realised, I think, how very near our forces came to 
success. Even our great antagonist, Liman von Sanders, admits 
this. Of the Suvla landing, for instance, he writes : 


“ The British plan was well suited to the requirements of the situation. 
Had it been executed with resolution and energy, it would probably have 
effected very far-reaching results. The mastery of the Straits would have 
been definitely won, and the communications of the Turkish Fifth Army 
would have been cut.” 


Even though we failed, we had destroyed the flower of the 
Turkish army, and prepared the way for Allenby’s glorious 
victory in Palestine in days to come. The campaign, moreover, 
had far-reaching effects in strengthening and emphasising the 
essential unity and homogenesis of the British Commonwealth. 
The troops from Australia and New Zealand had never before 
had the opportunity of appreciating the might and resourcefulness 
of the Royal Navy; of realising that, thanks to our Fleet, the 
seas unite rather than divide the lands that constitute our Empire. 
It was at Gallipoli that Australia and New Zealand may be said 
to have attained to full nationhood. 
* * * 

The third question that I put to Fahretein Pasha when I 
revisited Gallipoli in 1936 was: ‘‘ What had Kemal to say 
about our evacuation ?”’ 

He answered: ‘‘ Kemal had left the Peninsula before you 
evacuated, but when he heard the news he said, ‘ Had I been 
there, and had the British got away without loss, as they did, 
I would have blown out my brains.’” 

I at once asked Fahretein to give my kindest regards to the 
President, and to tell him how sincerely glad I was that he had 
not been present, since this would have deprived Turkey, and 
indeed the world, of his invaluable services in the next twenty 

ears. 

We heard later, too, that von Sanders, having failed to crush 
the [IX and Anzac Corps during the December evacuation, had 
been determined not to fail a second time. Another with- 
drawal ‘could not be permitted.’ With this end in view he 
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had concentrated his best troops and batteries at Helles, and 
was planning a truly formidable attack along the whole southern 
front, when we slipped away under his very nose. The attack 
on the night of January 7, carried out by his specially trained 
12th Division, had been a prelude to his main offensive. Add 


to this the fact that for several days after our withdrawal the 
most violent gales persisted, and it stands out clearly that we 
were well guided in going when we did. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXVII 


It stands to reason that much of the credit for the success of a com- 
mander’s plans must always be due to the care and skill with which 
his Staff foresee and provide against the many problems, both oper- 
ational and administrative, which arise during their execution. 

My Staff for the evacuation of Gallipoli was an extremely modest 
one ; for when Sir Ian Hamilton vacated his command of the M.E.F. 
he took some of his Staff home with him, and most of the rest went 
to his successor, Sir Charles Monro. When I was appointed to the 
command of the newly-designated Dardanelles Army, I had virtually 
no Staff, but I was wonderfully fortunate to secure the services of 
Brigadier-General Aspinall? as the chief of my General Staff, and of 
Brigadier-Gencral George MacMunn as A.Q.M.G. It is impossible 
to overestimate the debt owed to these two officers by myself and the 
whole Dardanelles Army. 

From Sir Ian’s Staff I had taken over Jack Churchill (Winston's 
brother) as my Camp Commandant, and Alick McGrigor as A.D.C. 
Both remained with me till the end of the war, the former becoming 
Assistant Military Secretary when I took over. the Fifth Army in 
France—and I could never wish to be better served. My other 
A.D.C. was Gordon Chirnside, a Victorian sheep-farmer whom 
General Bridges had transferred to my Staff when I took over the 
Anzac Corps. He was a model of loyalty and, incidentally, a first-rate 
chauffeur. 


1 He later assumed the name of Aspinall-Oglander. 


e 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


I 


Own the 12th January, 1916, Admiral de Robeck and I left on 
the Lord Nelson for Salonika, where we went round Mahon’s 
position. Its right touched the sea at Stavros on the Bay of 
os and the front extended thence behind some twenty 

iles of lakes till it joined up with the French, whose flank 
was on the Varda River. Général Sarrail, a fine-looking man, 
was in command, and spoke interestingly of his plans when we 
lunched with him. The 14th January is the Greek New Year, 
and a full-dress parade of Greek troops took place. It was 
strange to see such a colourful ak again after our drab 
life on the Peninsula ; strange, too, to see the streets thronged 
with soldiery—British, French, Greek and Serbian. We were 
told that Salonika was swarming with spies, and that to carry 
out troop movements with any degree of secrecy was an all but 
impossible task. 

When on the 17th I returned to Mudros, Brulard held a 
parade of all his French troops and presented me with the 
Legion of Honour recently conferred on me by the President, 
and the Croix de Guerre avec Palme awarded me by Joffre. The 
little man was evidently deeply affected. He delivered himself 
of an impassioned address, and then threw his arms round my 
neck nd kissed me fervently. I felt horribly embarrassed, 
especially as I saw a number of Australian and British soldiers 
watching the scene with broad grins and irreverent relish. I 
wondered if I ought to return the.embrace, but I did not get 
beyond uttering a few halting words in reply to his oration. 
The French are certainly better at this kind of thing than we are. 

I then left Mudros, having bidden farewell to that grand old 
sailor, de Robeck. He did me the great honour of sending me 
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to Egypt in the cruiser Chatham, and before leaving we steamed 
slowly round the Fleet, which had ‘dressed ships’ for the 
occasion, while the bands played ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ On 
arrival at Alexandria the Chatham gave me as kind a farewell 
as the Fleet had done at Mudros. 

Though Sir John Maxwell was still commanding in Egypt, 
the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force had now been taken 
over by Sir Archibald Murray. I found that in addition to the 
_ two Divisions of Australians back from Gallipoli reinforcements 
to the number of 30,000 had accumulated, and I obtained the 
consent of the Australian Government to form a new Division. 
It seemed to me that it would be unsound to form this out of 
my 30,000 recruits, raw and inexperienced as they were, and I 
was determined to mingle the newcomers with my seasoned 
troops from Anzac. I therefore decreed, in the face of some 
opposition, that each of our sixteen original battalions should 
be split into halves : that mother and daughter battalions should 
in fact be created, the younger units to wear the same colour 
badges as their respective parents, but of different shapes. As 
might have been expected, this evoked a loud outcry from the 
commanding officers of the old battalions, who voiced a sense 
of grievance which I, as an old regimental officer, could well 
understand. Nevertheless I was confident that this drastic 
course was the right one to take, and before long it was to 
be justified by events. By the time we had finished with 
the Germans in 1918 everyone—except possibly the Germans 
themselves—agreed that we had done well to reorganise 
on this system. To prevent unfair division, I suggested 
that the commanding officer of each battalion should be 
responsible for dividing his men into two equal halves, and 
that his second-in-command, who would command the new 
battalion, would be free to choose which half he preferred. 
The suggestion was not always carried out. 

As I have mentioned before, one of the factors which had 
caused us much apprehension when discussing the advisability 
of evacuating Gallipoli had been the probable effect of such a 
move on the Moslem world. Soon after my return to Egypt 
the Sultan Hussain asked me to go and see him, and since he 
was in an unrivalled position to gauge the feelings of his co- 
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religionists I asked him what repercussions there had been. He 
told me that our withdrawal had at first caused him grave 
anxiety, and that he had fully expected a difficult situation to 
arise. Yet no such situation in fact arisen, owing, he was 
sure, to the complete success with which the evacuation had 
been carried out. Had the withdrawal been bungled or accom- 
panied by heavy losses to ourselves, the outcome might have 
been very different. Hussain assured me that he greatly desired 
to see Great Britain established as the leading Muhammadan 
power, exercising a paternal protection over all Arab tribes. 

While I was reorganising my Australian Corps and forming 
my third Division, Godley was busy carrying out a similar 
expansion of the New Zealanders. Like myself, he had men in 
plenty, but the great difficulty we both had to overcome was 
the shortage of Divisional artillery. By degrees, however, we 
managed to provide the necessary guns, and the formation of 
other divisional units also proceeded apace. My new Australian 
division was commanded by H. V. Cox, whose Indian brigade 
had done such good work at Gallipoli. 

In the middle of March the Prince of Wales arrived in Egypt, 
attached to Sir Archibald Murray’s Staff. The Anzac men at 
once took him to their hearts, and it was a pleasure to take him 
round their many camps. His fair hair and very English com- 
plexion were in striking contrast with our weather-beaten 
condition, and with his modest, unassuming, and almost retiring 
manner he might well have been taken for a boy of seventeen. 
He took the greatest interest in all I could show or tell him, 
and his questions were searching and intelligent. In every 
camp he was cheered with tremendous enthusiasm. At that 
time he had evidently done little riding and was by no means 
at home in the saddle, and I was often afraid he would come 
to grief even though he was given quiet mounts. All the more, 
therefore, did I admire the grit and determination he showed 
later on in making a horseman of himself. He not only played 
polo but rode fearlessly in steeplechases, and I was told that he 
always went for the highest fences when hunting. All the 
more credit to him ! 

At the time of his visit to Egypt the Prince was a subaltern 
in the Grenadiers, and a most ardent one. When we were at 
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Tel-el-Kebir, where our camp was three miles long, I pointed 
out to him the cemetery wherein are buried the men who fell 
there in 1882. He at once said he must go and see it, as there 
were some Grenadiers buried there. I ventured to suggest that 
I was sure the Prince of Wales would take an interest in all His 
Majesty’s troops, and not only the Grenadiers. 


pt 


Towards the end of March, 1916, my Corps—now fully 
reorganised, rested, and trained—began to embark for France. 
With the large reinforcements that had arrived, we had been 
able to split the contingents into two Corps of which I com- 
manded the Ist, consisting of the 1st and 2nd Australian 
Divisions under Walker and Legge respectively, and the New 
Zealand Division under Andrew Russell. Godley Jhad the 
second Corps, comprising the 4th and sth Australian Divisions. 
The 3rd Australian Division had been formed in Australia and 
had gone direct to England for training. 

I myself sailed from Alexandria on March 3oth in the Anchor 
liner Transylvania, arriving at Marseilles on April 4th. I left 
again that same night to report to Sir Saige Haig at his 
General Headquarters at Montreuil, and was told by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that my Corps was to join the Second Army 
under Sir Herbert Plumer. I could have wished for nothing 
better. From then to the end of the war Plumer proved himself 
a great soldier and a most considerate commander, and no one 
had anything but good to say of him. 

As Corps Headquarters we were allotted the Chateau of La 
Motte aux Bois, near Hazebrouck, on the edge of the great 
Forét de Nieppe. Here we succeeded in turn Pulteney, Byng, 
Allenby, and many other Corps. The chiatelaine, Mme. la 
Baronne de la Grange, must, I think, have been quite the best- 
known ‘hostess of the British Army’ in France. After our 
long months in miserable dug-outs on the Peninsula, life in a 
French chateau seemed unspeakably luxurious, and the men 
were equally delighted to exchange their Anzac trenches for 
billets in the villages. My troops were quartered mostly in 
Merris, Strazcele, Merville and Flétre; others at Estaires, 
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Armentiéres, Meteren, Fleubai, and other pleasant towns. 
Plumer had his headquarters at Cassel, where one could always 
be sure of a welcome. Our trenches were in front of Armen- 
tires, and we consequently became very well acquainted with 
that well-known town. Going round the trenches was a much 
quieter business than it had ever been at Gallipoli, for here a 
broad expanse of No Man’s Land made life far safer. Indeed, 
by comparison with our earlier campaign, we found it all very 


peaceful. 
i 


Towards the end of April I received a wire saying that the 
King wished to see me, and that I was to leave for England at 
once. I was met on arrival by Mr. Fisher, the High Com- 
missioner of the Commonwealth, and several Australian officers, 
all of whom welcomed me most kindly ;_ and it wasa real joy to 
find my wife and family well and of good cheer, for I had not 
seen them since we had travelled from India to Egypt together. 

The next morning I was received by the King, and I can 
never forget the very gracious reception I had from His Majesty. 
He took both my hands when I came into the room, saying 
that he wanted to thank me for what I had been able to do at 
the head of my Corps; that he hoped I was not downhearted 
because the Galli ai venture had not been crowned with 
success ; and that he was quite confident that we had all of us 
done our best. He then made me sit down, and talked to me 
for an hour and a half. I found him astonishingly well informed 
as to our doings on the Peninsula, and especially with regard 
to the evacuation: indeed, in some respects it might be said 
that his information was more complete than my own. Before 
I left he knighted me and invested me with the insignia of the 
K.C.S.I., which had been awarded me on leaving India, and 
also that of the K.C.M.G., which His Majesty had conferred on 
me at Gallipoli. Afterwards I was taken to the Queen’s room, 
where again I met with the kindest possible reception, and 
presently, when Princess Mary came in, I found myself in full 
agreement with all that Sir Dighton Probyn had said of her— 
‘the dearest, best and sweetest girl in the whole world.’ 

I then went to meet Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime 
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Minister. I found him a great Imperialist, and first and last 
out to win the war. He was there to do all in his power to 
help the Australian Imperial Force, and insisted that I should 
retain the command ae it. He was a man of strong character 
and great determination, and a fine, forceful speaker. He was 
unfortunately very deaf; but, like other deaf men I have 
known, I think he often heard more than one supposed, and 
only failed to hear what he did not want to hear ! 

My time was fully occupied in discussions of various matters 
of importance. At the War Office I saw ‘ Wullie’ Robertson, 
now C.I.G.S., Jack Cowans, and Macready, the Adjutant- 
General. I also put in a long day with the two High Com- 
missioners for Australia and New Zealand—Mr. Fisher and Sir 
Thomas Mackenzie. 

There were many sick and wounded to be seen at Bruce- 
Porter’s hospital at Wandsworth, and at our big Australian 
hospital at Harefield. This house had been lent to us by Mr. 
Billyard Leake, and here my elder girl was working as a V.A.D. 
The Australians made much of her, though they used to tease 
her as well. One of them had given her a young kangaroo 
for a pet, and another man told her that she ought to get a 
mate for it. Nancy thought this would be an excellent idea, 
but where should she get it from? The man answered, ‘‘ Qh, 
the proper mate for a kangaroo is a jackaroo”’; and poor 
Nancy, in her innocence, went round asking all the men where 
she could find a jackaroo. It was not long before she dis- 
covered that a ‘jackaroo’ is the Australian name for the man 
who does odd jobs about a farm ! 

I also visited the large and splendidly run hospitals provided 
for my men by the Aclands at Welwyn, and by Lady Darnley 
at Cobham. But conspicuous among all hospitals was that 
maintained at Bishop’s Knoll, Clifton, by Mr. R. E. Bush, 
himself an old Western Australian sheep-farmer, who turned his 
whole house into a hospital in which his wife and daughters 
worked day and night. Mr. Bush insisted on paying the entire 
cost of the place out of his own pocket, refusing to allow the 
Government to provide a single item of equipment—though 
the hospital was, of course, open to inspection by Government 


medical officers. The large numbers of Australian soldiers who 
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were so well looked after there must indeed have been most 
grateful throughout their lives to the whole Bush family. 
Others to whom the Australian troops were deeply indebted 
were Lady Frances Ryder, Sir Thomas and Lady Robinson, and 
members of the Buckley family. Sir Thomas, who was. Agent- 
General for Queensland, and the Buckleys, from Victoria, threw 
open their houses and gave unstinted hospitality to the unending 
, streams of Australians who came over to the Old Country from 
France and Egypt.' Such kindnesses were highly appreciated. 

On the 25th April, the first anniversary of the landing, therc 
was held what has now become known in England as ‘ Galli- 
poli Day,’ but in Australia and New Zealand as ‘ Anzac Day.’ 
The King and Queen attended service in the Abbey, together 
with the High Commissioners and Agents-General and a large 
contingent of my men. I was very much touched by the way 
Lord Kitchener clasped my hand as we entered the Abbey, for 
he was never a demonstrative man. After the service the men 
surrounded the car in which my wife and I were seated, and 
for quite ten minutes refused to let us move. They kept up a 
continuous roar of cheering which affected us both very much, 
though I felt it an embarrassing thing to happen in the London 
streets. Latcr on, Hughes made a fine ech at a luncheon at 
the Hotel Cecil, and the men would not be content till I had 
spoken too. 

That same aftcrnoon I visited all the New Zealand depéts, 
and on the following day I went to see an Australian camp 
near Weymouth and some New Zealanders at Walton-on- 
Thames. Lunch with the Prime Minister and Mrs. Asquith 
was a pleasure, and they could not have been nicer to me. I 
had an equally hearty reception from Austen Chamberlain at 
the India Office. He was a man whom I had always admired, 
and he asked me a great deal about India and her peoples. 

During my stay in England I was able to arrange for Major- 
General Sir Newton Moore to take charge i our various 
Australian depéts and reinforcements, and later we established 
all these at Tidworth, where Sir Newton made his head- 
quarters. He was a man of great energy and force of character, 
who had once been Premier and was now Agent-General for 


Western Australia. I have always felt deeply indebted to him 
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for the able manner in which he looked after our men in 


England and relieved me of all anxieties regarding them. 


IV 

I returned to France on April 29th, and on that morning I 
said good-bye to Kitchener at the War Office, never for a 
moment imagining that it was the last time I should see my 
dear old Chief. On the previous evening we had dined with 
him at a party which he gave for us at St. James’s Palace, among 
the other guests being Lord and Lady Salisbury, Lady Maxwell, 
Lord Derby, and ‘ Wullie’ Robertson. It is some consolation 
to remember that on this occasion he seemed happy and full of 
determination that, come what might, we were going to win 
the war. As we know, he left Scotland on the sth June, 
on board H.M.S. Hampshire, intending to visit Russia. The 
weather was very rough, and Admiral Jellicoe recommended 
that his departure should be postponed. Had Kitchener been 
a bad sailor he would probably have agreed to this and his life 
might have been spared ; but he was at home in the worst of 
weather and therefore decided to start. The escorting destroyers 
were forced to return to port, leaving the Hampshire speeding 
boldly into the storm—and what happened thereafter can never 
be known with certainty on this side of the grave. There can, 
I think, be little doubt that she struck a floating mine. 

The news of the tragedy overwhelmed me, as it overwhelmed 
the nation and the world. To the people of England he had 
long been a national hero, and in those dark days as a pillar of 
strength on whom they could rely. His death came to them 
as a major national disaster. I, who had known him so well, 
mourned him no less as a personal friend than as a great soldier 
and administrator. 

It so happened that Plumer was visiting me at my head- 
quarters when the urgent wire sent me by Sir George Arthur 
arrived. I handed it to him in silence, unable to say a word, 
and he, facing the tragedy more from the acon point of 
view, was equally stunned. In attempting to assess what the 
people of the Empire thought of Kitchener, I think it will 
suffice to recall that when the Lord Mayor of London opened 
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a Memorial Fund in his honour, a sum of £950,000 was very 
quickly subscribed: a truly wonderful tribute. Of the total, 
some £300,000 came from Egypt, the Sudan, and India. A 
small part of this was devoted to making the very beautiful 
memorial chapel in St. Paul’s and erecting a statue on the 
Horse Guards Parade, and the remainder was invested to endow 
scholarships to assist in the education of the sons of Government 
servants. As Chairman of the Executive Committee of this 
Fund I know full well how its benefits are appreciated ; hundreds 
of applications are dealt with annually for scholarships at the 
Universities, at Woolwich and at Sandhurst. The Fund also 
makes an annual grant to the Kitchener College at Khartoum, 
an establishment which was always very near his heart. 

What would have been the effect on history had Kitchener 
lived 2? When he met his death he was on his way to see the 
Tsar, in the hope that his influence (which was very strong 
with the Russian people) might perhaps do something to avert 
the catastrophe that was already threatening Russia. My own 
view is that, had he been able to go to Russia some time earlier, 
he might possibly have succeeded in this. It is doubtful whether 
he could have done anything so late as June, 1916. 

And in England? He was not a politician, and he disliked 
being regarded as such. As I have said, he more than once 
expressed his hope that he might never be asked to take over 
the War Office—he once wrote to a friend that he ‘ would 
sooner sweep a crossing ‘—but I think he knew that in the event 
of war his appointment must be inevitable. He liked Mr. 
Asquith well,’ felt confidence in him, and, admiring his great 
ability, was glad to work with him ; but Asquith was soon to 
leave the Government, and I have always felt doubts as to how 
Kitchener would have pulled with his successor. My own 
belief is that, with the departure of Asquith, he would have 
been happy to resign and return to his beloved Egypt, though 
whether he would have been allowed to do so is another matter. 
The nation’s confidence in him was so great that there would 
have been an outcry against any suggestion of his leaving the 
War Office... . 

But, after all, speculations on such problems are wholly 
unprofitable. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


I 


Baccx in France, I never had an idle day. I would be on the 
move soon after 6 a.m., and if the sector to be visited was 
some way off, I took sandwiches with me for breakfast. If I 
started later I would have a small breakfast at headquarters, 
and then, to the dismay of the Staff Officer accompanying me, 
would refuse to stop anywhere for lunch. In a whisper an 
A.D.C. would tell me that the unit or formation I was inspecting 
hoped I would stay and lunch with the officers, and I could sense 
his heart—or should I say stomach ?—sinking as I declined. 
My object was simply to save time: distances were great, and 
if I could travel while others lunched, my inspections could 
proceed with a minimum of interruption. My Staff, knowing 
my ways, could always bring chocolate with them. Whenever 

ssible, I arranged to finish my tour at a point about ten miles 
Romi headquarters. There our horses would mcet us, and we 
could end the day with a good gallop home over the fields or 
through the woods. 

Occasionally shelling upset my plans, and one had to go 
warily. Our trenches in this sector were in sad contrast to 
those we had dug in Gallipoli. Here, little digging was possible, 
for the ground was terribly water-logged. It was simply a 
case of building up parapets; and these, however well built, 
could never give ‘ie sense of confidence and security that we 

known on the Peninsula. At first we suffered a good deal 
from heavy raids, sustaining many casualties and even losing a 
couple of the new Stokes mortars with which we had only 
just been issued. But it was not long before my Anzacs had 
established a complete moral ascendancy over the Germans, 
especially in sniping and in patrolling No Man’s Land. 
307 
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Throughout a great part of that summer of 1916 we were 
fighting along the great road running north-east from Amiens 
past Albert, Poziéres, Martinpuich and Courcelette to Bapaume. 
The men fought hard and with unflinching courage, taking their 
punishment without complaint and constantly pushing the 
Germans back. I shall make no effort to re-tell the story here, 
for an incomparable account of all the operations in which we 
were engaged has long since been given by Bean, the official 
Australian war-historian. For accuracy and detail I doubt if 
his narrative has ever been surpassed. Australians, and indeed 
students of military history everywhere, owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Dr. Bean. 

Very many officers and men distinguished themselves in this 
fighting—far too many for me to catalogue fully in this neces- 
sarily brief survey. For gallant leadership, coupled with a 
flair for being in the right place at the right moment, none 
was more conspicuous than Raymond Leane. Starting at 
Anzac as a captain in our 11th Western Australian Battalion, he 
saw the whole war through and ended up as a brigadier-general 
with the C.B., C.M.G., and M.C. I am glad to think that he 
came through safely and has for years been doing fine work 
as Commissioner of Police in Adelaide. Then there was William 
Glasgow, who did so well in the fighting leading up to the 
capture of Mouquet Farm on the 3rd September. Glasgow 
started as a major in the 2nd Queensland Light Horse—in civil 
life he had been a Queensland grazier—and while we were in 
Egypt I regarded him as the best squadron-leader in my force. 
Recognising his many fine qualities, I got him over from — 
Egypt when a brigadier was wanted for our 13th Brigade in 
France. Later he commanded a Division with equal distinc- 
tion, becoming K.C.B., C.M.G., and D.S.O. After the war 
he became Defence Minister in Melbourne, and he now repre- 
sents the Commonwealth in Canada. 

At Gallipoli there had been no better soldiers than those of 
the Australian Light Horse and New Zealand Mounted Rifles ; 
and we all regretted that these units could not accompany us 
to France, where mounted troops were then at a discount. On 
the other hand, cavalry w& badly needed in Palestine, so we 
had to say good-bye to one another. The Australian Mounted 
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Division was then commanded by Sir Harry Chauvel, a keen 
and devoted soldier and a great leader of men. His unfailing 
courage and good sense had been invaluable at Gallipoli, and 
it was with reluctance that I parted with him. 

Russell, who had commanded the New Zealand Mounted 
Rifles at Gallipoli, was afterwards given the command of the 
New Zealand Division, to my great satisfaction. He came to 
France with me, and did exceptionally well. 

Among the distinguished visitors who came to see us at 
the front were Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of Australia, 
Lord Birkenhead, and H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. The 
Duke was full of questions and deeply interested in all I could 
tell him of the A.LF. He told me that Sir Douglas Haig had 
been loud in praise of our men, and recounted an interesting and 
significant conversation that he had had with the Commander- 
in-Chief. To the Duke's inquiry as to the discipline shown b 
the various troops Haig, after a moment’s ae had replied, 
“* Well, I consider the discipline of the Australian Corps as high 
as any. 

The Duke exclaimed, “‘ You quite surprise me. I had heard — 
that discipline among the Australians was bad.” 

“* That depends,” said Haig, ‘‘ on what you mean by discipline. 
I can only say this: that I have never yet called on the Aus- 
tralian Corps to undertake a difficult and hazardous operation— 
and I have often done so—without the operation in question 
being carried through with success, and always with good 
spirit and keen determination. From the top down to the most 
junior commanders, details have been most carefully worked 
out, and the plan executed with coolness and courage. And 
that is what I call discipline.” High praise indeed, and we 
greatly appreciated it. 

The Duke also asked me if we had any Hessian troops opposed 
to us. I said, No. “Ah,” said the Duke, “I was sure you 
would not have, for my nephew, the Grand Duke of Hesse, 
behaved very well indeed, and told the Emperor that in no 
circumstances would he permit his Hessians to fight the British.” 
Of another nephew the Duke expressed a very different opinion ; 
while his dislike (to put it mildly? of the Prussians was very 
emphatic. 
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Lord Birkenhead, during his stay with us, told me how 
shortly after being appointed Lord Chancellor he had run over 
to Paris to settle up some work, thinking that his absence would 
not be noticed. Noticed it was, however, and the anti-Lloyd 
George press lost no time in exploiting the event. “‘ This is 
what happens when the Prime Minister, instead of appointing 
a well-known lawyer of standing, puts in a young gentleman 
like F. E. Smith, who gaily goes off to Paris and leaves the 
Great Seal to look after itself.’’ (The Great Seal, of course, 
may never leave England, and if the Lord Chancellor does so 
a Commission is appointed for its custody during his absence.) 
The next time Birkenhead saw the King, His Majesty said, 
“You really must be more circumspect, Lord Birkenhead, 
for you must remember that you are now the keeper of my 
conscience.” The Lord Chancellor made a low bow and 
replied, ‘* Sir, having kept my own all these years, the keeping 
of yours is a mere sinecure !”’ 

In this year of 1916 I lost my old uncle, Sir George Birdwood, 
who had for many years had a distinguished career both in 
India and at the India Office. Lord Curzon, who had a great 
thirst for knowledge, once told me that whenever he wanted 
information about any abstruse point of Indian mythology, folk- 
lore, or theology, my uncle could always be relied on to give 
the details required. Sir George was himself so steeped in 
Hindu mythology that he always used to prophesy that he would 
live to what the Hindus regard as the ‘age of beatitude ’— 
namely, eighty-four. This number is obtained from its factors, 
12 X7, i.e., the Signs of the Zodiac multiplied by the number of 
the Planets. Sure enough, the old gentleman died at the age 
of 84. I have often wondered whether this was an instance of 
will-power, or at least of genuine prescience. Sir George, who 
combined a great admiration for Disraeli with a profound 
knowledge and love of flowers, is said to have been the real 
originator of the Primrose League. 


II 


This winter of 1916-17 brought bitter weather, and though 
many of the Australians actually enjoyed their first experience 
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of snow there was a good deal of sickness. During a brief 
visit to England to see my training depéts I found nearly 2000 
men in hospital, and on my return I found another 1000 in our 
own a rest stations.. For myself, I used to keep fit by 
running all I could, the ground being now frozen hard. One 
moming, while I was going round some gun emplacements, a 
very cold-looking man complained that he was nearly frozen, 
so I said, half in jest, “ Better come and have alittle run.”” Rather 
to my surprise he agreed with alacrity, and off we went. After 
a while I noticed that he kept throwing furtive glances at me, 
and presently he protested, ““ When are we getting to that rum, 
sir 2 93 

“Rum!” I exclaimed. “ What rum?” 

He looked at me reproachfully. ‘“Didn’t you say, sir, 
“Come and have some rum’ ?”’ 

“Good Lord, no. I said ‘run’—not ‘rum’ !”’ 

His remarks are quite unprintable. 

In February, 1917, the thermometer was down to 7 degrees, 
and my constant tours of inspection in all weathers proved 
rather too much for me. I started a nasty throat which refused 
to improve, so the doctors hustled me off to the convalescent 
home at Cap Martin which had been provided by the generosity 
of Lord Michelham. The change of climate after Northern 
France was almost unbelievable: from the rigours of winter 
to the delights of summer. A week’s rest put me right, and I 
was able to rejoin my Corps, whose headquarters were now at 
the Chateau of Henencourt. 

Almost at once, however, I was summoned to London to 
give evidence before the Dardanelles Commission. I was 
asked many questions with regard to the date chosen for the 
landing, and I repeated the comments which I have already 
made in an earlier chapter—namely, that it so happened that 
April 25th was the first day that year on which a landing 
had been possible, and that in my opinion the whole question 
of weather should have been given more careful sae aa 
when the project was first discussed. The Commission agreed 
with me on this, and observed that I was the only witness to 
have mentioned the point. Also, at the conclusion of my 
evidence, I was told that I was one of the very few witnesses 
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who had cast no aspersions on anyone. Then, as ever, I had 
tried to realise how fatally easy it is to be wise after the event ! 

It was during this short stay in England that I first made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Massey, the New Zealand Premier, to 
whom I took a great fancy. He was a great big man who 
looked rather like a farmer, being in this respect the physical 
antithesis of Hughes, his opposite number in Australia. The 
contrast was heightened by the fact that whereas Hughes, 
though a small man, was an excellent speaker with a great 
voice, the burly Massey was a somewhat ineffective orator with 


a small voice. 
mm 


After heavy and continuous fighting my 8th Brigade, under 
Tivey, entered Bapaume unopposed on the 17th March, the 
Germans having dligeed away as quietly as we had done at 
Gallipoli. Unfortunately, before retiring they had placed a 
delayed-action mine under the Town Hall, and I am sorry to 
say that when it exploded, some days later, about thirty of our 
men and two French Deputies were killed. 

We had now joined Gough’s Fifth Army, always a hard 
fighting force, and this was a prelude to some even heavier 
fighting than that which we had experienced hitherto. Beyond 
Bapaume the villages of Beaumetz, Lagnicourt, Noreuil, 
Louverval, Boursies, Demicourt and Hermies were taken, our 
casualties in the last three engagements being 650 men, while 
we took 200 prisoners. During this same period Allenby’s 
Third Army had captured some 18,000 prisoners and more 
than 100 guns. 

On the 11th April, as part of Gough’s Army, we took part 
in the first assault on the Hindenburg Line, and had our first 
experience of operating with tanks, till now an unknown 
quantity. The two belts of German wire were very deep and 
strong, and it was hoped that our eleven tanks would be able 
to crash through both belts and create large gaps, enfilading the 
enemy trenches with their machine-guns and opening a way 
for the infantry following them. We had all been somewhat 
st about the power of the tank, a hitherto untried weapon, 


and now our doubts were justified. Everyone knows what 
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valuable and decisive weapons modern tanks have become, but 

those early models had many defects. Of the eleven, only 

three got as far as the first belt of wire, and with the exception 

of one which reached Bullecourt the remainder became burning 

—" in the rear of our front line, half of their crews being 
ed. 

Never was the fog of war more difficult to pierce than at 
that terrible battle of Bullecourt. Both artillery and air-force 
observers reported that we had occupied Bullecourt and Rien- 
court and that a tank was still advancing, but unfortunately 
these reports proved untrue. After fighting desperately all day 
long in the trenches, pounded unmercifully by artillery, our 
gallant infantry had to withdraw with a loss of 3000 casualties. 

Before dawn on the 15th the Germans made a big counter- 
attack on my Ist and 2nd Divisions in the neighbourhood of 
Lagnicourt. The assault was delivered by four German divisions 
which included 15 battalions of Guards, on a front of 13,000 yards. 
The attack was pressed home and got well into our lines. I had 
advanced some of our guns to what I realised might be a 
dangerous proximity to our front line—and so it proved, for 
the enemy got right into some of our battery positions. Our 
gunners had, of course, removed the breach-blocks and dial- 
sights before retiring, but the Germans blew up five of the 
guns before our counter-attack had restored our front. During 
their subsequent retirement we were able to shell them with 
all our remaining guns, including ‘ heavies,’ and we calculated 
that we had inflicted at least 2000 casualties in addition to the 
350 men captured. In the course of that counter-attack our 
artillery fired more than 43,000 shells, which gives some indica- 
tion of the fierceness of the fighting. It was inspiring to see 
how our men stood up to it. 

Early in July I lost a most valuable Divisional Commander 
in Major-General W. Holmes. He was a loyal, brave, and most 
able man, of whom I had the highest opinion. At the beginning 
of the war Holmes had taken the Australian contingent to 
German New Guinea, which he occupied, and of which he 
later became Administrator. He had then returned to Australia 
and brought the sth Brigade to Gallipoli and France. He 
invariably did excellent work, and in due course was promoted 
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to command the 4th Division. It was during the visit of Mr. 
Holman, the Premier of New South Wales, that Holmes lost 
his life. He was struck by a stray shell while returning with 
Mr. Holman from a survey of the battlefield of Messines. He 
was succeeded by Sinclair-MacLagan, who had led the 3rd 
Brigade at the first landing at Anzac Cove. 

In the middle of July the King paid us another visit, and 
was enthusiastically welcomed by the 1st and sth Divisions. 
That same afternoon His Majesty invested Général Pétain with 
the G.C.B. 


IV 


On the 2oth September, 1917, began the long-drawn-out 
horrors of the struggle for Passchendaele Ridge. Up to then 
the weather had been good and the 19th was a perfect day, 
dust rather than mud being a deterrent. That evening, however, 
a drizzle started and by 11 o'clock there was steady rain. At 
11.15 General Plumer (whose Second Army we had now 
rejoined) called me up and asked what I thought of postponing 
the attack for twenty-four hours. I was entirely against this. 
My st and 2nd Divisions were already on the move, quietly 
making their way to their positions of assembly. 

As a matter of fact, the rain soon stopped. I had urged that 
a start should be made at 5.10 a.m., so as to minimise the chances 
of our troop movements being detected on the forming-up 
lines, but the Army Commander decided on 5.40. All went 
well and we were not detected, though a German barrage 
came down and caused many casualties. Our own artillery 
barrage was magnificent—quite the best that the Australians 
had ever seen. Creeping forward exactly according to plan, 
the barrage won the ground, while the infantry followed behind 
and occupied all the important points with a minimum of 
resistance. Our main difficulty, indeed, was to keep the ardent 
infantry sufficiently in hand to prevent their running into their 
own barrage. Our gun-fire was so concentrated and effective 
that even the enemy sheltered in strong pill-boxes seemed 
impotent to resist us. Three lines of objectives had been laid 
down, and the third of these was reached by 10.15 a.m., our 
men being in great heart. At 3.15 came the expected German 
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counter-attack, but so effective was our artillery fire that by 
7 o'clock the attack had been killed. Not a single German 
reached our front line, and the first stage of our task was satis- 
factorily accomplished. The casualties in my two divisions had 
been about 5000. The German division opposed to us lost 
some 4500. | 

On the 26th September began the second stage. Our chief 
initial difficulty was that the ground over which our advance 
was to be made had been so churned up by artillery fire that 
there was no prospect of moving our own guns across it till 
tracks or ae or light railways could be improvised. The 
distance involved was in places as much as 4000 yards, and the 
ground had patches of swamp in it. Circuit roads, too, were 
essential. For the last five days the weather had been beautiful, 
but hazy. On the 25th the Germans launched determined 
attacks under heavy artillery fire, and Elliott’s 15th Brigade 
had so many casualties that it had to be reinforced by two 
battalions from the 8th Brigade. Elliott, a grand fighter, rose 
to the occasion as he always did when there was serious trouble 
to be faced. At 5.50 a.m. on the 26th our barrage came down ; 
it was perfect, breaking out with a single a and raising a 
dense wall of dust. Under this screen my 4th and sth Divisions, 
in conjunction with British formations, swept forward, and 
after much hard fighting captured the prearranged objectives 
round Polygon Wood and Zonnebeke. Our losses were again 
heavy—over 4000. The German casualties were later found to 
have been about the same. 

The third stage of this great battle began on the 4th October. 
In this my Ist and 2nd Divisions took part, while Monash’s 
3rd Division formed part of Godley’s II Anzac Corps on my 
left. Once more complete success was achieved, the objectives 
of Broodseinde Ridge and Zonnebeke being taken. By some- 
thing of a coincidence, our attack had hardly commenced when 
our men encountered German troops who had evidently been 
launched on a similar attack against us; but these were swept 
away in many individual combats by my Australians. There 
could be no doubt as to the completeness and importance of 
our success. The Germans, who had recently been holding 
their front line in vastly increased strength, not only suffered 
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heavily but had lost one of their most vital positions on the 
Western Front; and this despite their knowledge that the 
blow was coming. The German official history says: ‘‘ The 
black day of October 4th was extraordinarily severe, and again 
we only came through it with enormous losses.” For that 
matter, we had lost heavily, too: some 4000 in my Ist and 
2nd Divisions, and another 1800 in Monash’s 3rd. 

But notwithstanding our successes to date, the Passchendaele 
Ridge itself still lay betars us. Haig had greatly hoped that 
under our recent crushing blows the Germans might be sufh- 
ciently demoralised to ics our Cavalry Corps a chance to 
break through. But on the following day, October sth, the 
weather broke and persistent rain turned the country into a 
terrible shell-pitted morass. The strain on the troops in such 
conditions was appalling. The medical evacuation system 
broke down, aid-posts overflowed, and the muddy ground 
outside became crowded with wounded men who had to lie 
there for hours without shelter from rain or shells. 

Such was the state of affairs on the 9th October, the date on 
which the next offensive was timed to begin. My men were 
weak and tired, and when Plumer consulted me I had to advise 
against any further advance. However, since only one division 
of my Corps was to be involved in the next stage, and since 
the other Corps Commanders were in favour of pushing on, 
Haig decided to do so. 

In a sense, I was reminded of our final effort to capture Sari 
Bair at Gallipoli, for here again it was a case of “so near and 
yet so far.’ Haig’s view was that if we held the main Passchen- 
daele Ridge overlooking and commanding all the country to 
the east, this would involve so decisive a break in the German 
line that our cavalry could be used to good effect ; and there 
is little doubt that if the weather had held, and if we had been 
able to prepare and rehearse our advance as carefully as in the 
first three stages, we should have been able to take Passchendaele. 
But the weather defeated us. In that deep, clinging mud 
neither men nor animals could progress. We made great 
efforts to avoid ‘trench feet ’—a complaint officially regarded 
as a crime and avoidable, though I must confess that I myself 
succumbed to it. Even though I wore good, thick boots, 
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laced lightly to encourage the circulafion, I found that the 
many hours I had to spend tramping through icy mud turned 
my feet into blocks of ice, and gradually a couple of toes gave 
out and troubled me for years afterwards. I was rather amused 
when, at one of Plumer’s conferences, a somewhat exuberant 
and opinionated brother Corps Commander came up while I 
was talking to Plumer, and said, “I hear Birdie has swollen 
feet. Let me present him with a brochure I have written on 
the subject.” Little Plumer put up his eyeglass, as he always 
did, and murmured, “ Well, that doesn’t matter much—at least 
he doesn’t suffer from swollen head !”’ 

Except on the left of the Fifth Army, where some slight 
advance was made, the operations of the 9th October met 
with no success, and my 2nd Division sustained some 1100 
casualties. It was then decided that yet another attempt should 
be made on the 12th—an interval of only three days. Haig 
and Plumer both felt that far-reaching strategic success was 
within their grasp, and the latter proposed objectives which, 
I had to tell him, were far beyond the capacity of my troops 
in their now exhausted condition. I insisted that my action 
must be limited to safeguarding the flank of the II Anzac Corps 
on my left, whose commander, Godley, shared the optimism 
of Plumer and Haig. 3 

Rain continued, and in spite of tremendous efforts by gunners 
and roadmakers it was found impossible to get the guns forward 
to their intended positions. The supply of planks failed, and 
the ground was utterly impassable. Guns had to be halted on 
the forward slopes of the Frezenberg ridge in full view of the 
enemy, and it is hard to understand how any of these survived. 
Nor could any progress be made by the pack animals on which 
the ammunition supply depended ; horses sank into the mud 
and disappeared, and in one instance a journey that normally 
occupied an hour took 17 hours to accomplish. Moreover, 
when at length some ammunition did reach the guns it was so 
coated with mud as to be unusable, till cleaned. The con- 
ditions were simply indescribable, and a state of havoc ensued. 
The whole system of reliefs broke down, and even on the 
12th many of the guns had to be left lying about, temporarily 


abandoned. e 
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The work of my Pioneer Battalions during this period was 
beyond all praise. Out in all weathers, day and night, with 
little chance of ever getting into dry clothes, they laboured 
magnificently and without complaint. Without their work the 
Corps could not have carried on at all, and their casualties were 
in much the same proportion as the infantry’s. 

All this time the back areas were having a terrible time from 
attacks of mustard gas, which virtually finished off the Aus- 
tralian attempts on Passchendaele Ridge. Eventually my worn- 
out and scaly reduced divisions had to be withdrawn. They 
were replaced by fresh Canadian troops who, after some grand 
fighting, occupied the coveted Ridge on the 6th November. 


Vv 


As a tactical operation the attack had failed after very heavy 
losses, but these protracted attacks had nevertheless achieved 
Haig’s strategic object. The immense and unremitting strain 
imposed on the Germans had riveted their main forces to the 
soil of Flanders so that they were unable to send troops south 
to attack the French after Nivelle’s offensive had failed with a 
loss of 120,000 men. Had the Germans been able to exploit 
this colossal failure, the results might have been disastrous to the 
Allies. Haig’s offensive, costly and unsuccessful though it 
had been, was of great value in pinning down and exhausting 
the enemy. 

German accounts fully recognise this : 


One positive gain from the Flanders battle was that by tying down the 
Germans under an intensely severe strain, they survived the crisis which arose 
in the interval between the breakdown of Russia, the onset of the unlimited 
submarine campaign, and the reverse of the French in April—and the arrival 
of the Americans . .. In point of fact, English stubbornness bridged over 
the crisis in France . . . On this point Haig was right—even if he did not 
break through, the Flanders battle wore down the German strength to a degree 
at which damage could no longer be repaired. The German sword, hereto- 
fore sharp, was blunted. 


The quality of the 86 German divisions which took part in this 
fighting was never the same again. I still feel that if only the 
weather had held, Haig might well have achieved an epic victory. 
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Those dark and dreadful days hold for me one memory at 
least of a lighter and more human nature. While I was at 
Ypres, in conference with the excellent General Currie, com- 
manding the Canadian Corps, a ‘suspicious prisoner’ was 
brought in—a man of mystery from whom no one could extract 
a word, and who was believed to be a spy. One glance and 
we recognised each other—somewhat to my embarrassment, for, 
with a shout, the prisoner broke away from his captors, rushed 
over to me, seized my knecs, and uttered cries in which delight 
and tears were mingled. This mud-caked mystery man, whose 
identity so baffled the Canadians, was none other than an old 
friend for whom I had great affection, Risaldar-Major Mohi- 
ud-din of the 31st Lancers, who had served under me when I 
commanded at Kohat in 1912. He had come to France with 
the Indian Cavalry Corps, which had been brought up to 
Ypres in the hope of a possible break-through. Though this 
hope faded, Mohi-ud-din had no intention of going away 
again without seeing some fighting, and somehow or other he 
had wandered into the Canadian trenches. I have never seen 
so swift a change of countenance, from the deepest misery to 
unalloyed delight, as when he came face to face with me at 
Currie’s headquarters. I hope and believe that he is still alive. 
When last I heard of him he was living in retirement in his 
own village, and making things extremely unpleasant for any- 
one who dared utter a disloyal word against the Sirkar. It is 
good to know that there are many like him. 


CHAPTER XXX 


I 


‘Tue next few months brought quieter times, and it was not 
long before my troops, rested and refitted, were back at the 
top of their form. Early in November it was at last decided 
that all five Australian divisions should be included in the 
Corps under my command—a step for which the Australian 
Government had long been pressing and of which I myself 
was strongly in favour, knowing as I did the clannish spirit 
of my men. Official doubts as to whether a corps of five 
divisions might not prove unwieldy were soon set at rest by 
events. 

From December 1917 to March 1918, however, I was 
officiating in the command of the Second Army during Plumer’s 
absence in Italy. In addition to my own Australian Corps I 
now had under me Claud Jacob’s II Corps, Hunter-Weston’s 
VII, Morland’s X, and Godley’s XXII Corps. There was no 
heavy fighting during my tenure, but all corps were active 
with raids, generally to our advantage. Plumer returned about 
the middle of March, and I then resumed command of my 
own I Anzac Corps. I was very glad that my son Christopher, 
having passed out of Sandhurst and been through a course of 
musketry, was able to join my Staff as A.D.C., and so get a chance 
of seeing active service at the very outset of his career. 

Soon after Plumer’s return I went home on leave, but no 
sooner had I reached my father-in-law’s house in Lincolnshire 
than I was called up at night by a policeman bringing an urgent 
wire to announce the commencement of the great German 
attack on our Fifth Army. I left at once for Hythe, where I 
managed to get a seat in a Bristol Fighter, and after a very 
bumpy flight rejoined my Corps. I found two of my divisions 
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already under orders for the Somme, and I was just in time to 
see them before they started. Never had I seen them in better 
fettle or more full of confidence. Realising the seriousness of 
the situation on the Fifth Army front, the King had at once 
come over to France. He came to tea with us, and his cheery 
words impressed and delighted all the officers whom I had 
ed to assemble. 
On the 26th March I issued the following Order to my Corps : 


The time has now come when we must be prepared to ‘ take the strain.’ 
I need hardly say more. You all know what this means, and I know I can 
confidently appeal to every single individual in the A.LF. to realise that it is 
up to him, personally, to ‘ take the strain’ for the sake of his country and all 
he holds dear. Remember that nal determination to attain victory at 
whatever self-sacrifice by every individual is what counts, and it may well 
be chat this spirie on the part of even a few men may be the deciding factor 
of the great battle in which we are now engaged. 

Remember that they are thinking of us all in Australia now, and remember 
the lasting traditions our Force has made for itself. 


Hamilton-Gordon, with his [IX Corps, relieved my front, 
and we went south to Villers Bocage near Albert. Here we 
took over the sector hitherto held by Congreve’s VII Corps, 
which had suffered terrible losses. The weight of the German 
attack here was by now less intense, and the heaviest assaults 
were being delivered farther north, in the region we had just 
vacated. There the Portuguese Corps and part of the Third 
Army were very hard hit, and as a consequence Walker’s 
ist Division was ordered back to rejoin the Second Army. 
The first real attack made on my Corps fell on the 12th and 
13th Brigades of MacLagan’s 4th Division which, after being 
forced back from the high railway embankment near Dernan- 
court, counter-attacked with success. I spent long days going 
round all my units on this new front. New attacks were 
expected daily, and I was glad of the short respite which enabled 
us to get acquainted with our new surroundings and make 
plans accordingly. 

At 3.45 a.m. on the 24th April the Germans bombarded us 
heavily for two hours, and we quite expected a big attack. 
When it came, however, it fell in strength on the 8th Division 
and the III Corps on our left, compelling them to fall back 
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from Villers Bretonneux. This was serious, for the retention 
of that position was essential. To Talbot Hobbs and his 
sth Division I entrusted the task of retaking it, and right well 
did he carry it through. He counter-attacked that same night, 
sending in Elliott’s 15th and Glasgow’s 13th Brigades simul- 
taneously, from the north-west and south-west respectively. 
The operation was well planned and brilliantly executed. 
The 15th Brigade cut out the greater portion of Villers Breton- 
neux as far as the main road, with very small loss to them- 
selves. The 13th were not quite so fortunate, for though they 
accomplished their task an exposed flank cost them considerable 
casualties. By morning the whole village was in our hands. 

And that was Anzac Day, April 25th. We felt that it was 
a good augury—and so it was. From that day the Germans 
never advanced a foot. For them it was the beginning of the 
end. I have always maintained that this action was the great 
turning-point of the war, .and that the British Empire owes a 
far greater debt to the gallant little General Hobbs than has 
ever been realised. I had given him no more than my broad 
idea of that cutting-out attack, but he carried it out with the 
infinite care so characteristic of him. 

The expected counter-attack did not fall on us till the morning 
of the 27th, when it was beaten off with heavy loss to the enemy. 


I 


Early in May, Monash’s 3rd Division carried out a most 
successful ‘stunt’ towards Morlancourt, and on the night of 
May 18th Smythe’s 2nd Division took Ville-sur-Ancre, with 
360 prisoners and 40 machine-guns—an excellent bit of work. 
The men came back saying, ‘* The Boche isn’t fighting anything 
like he used to,”"—and, indeed, it was becoming clear to all of 
us that the enemy was beginning to feel the strain. At the 
end of May we suffered some 400 casualties from gas, when 
the 11th Brigade in Bois l’Abbaye were drenched with it. 

It was a matter of personal grief to me when, at about this 
time, the Commander-in-Chief sent for me and said that he 
wished me to take over the command of the Fifth Army, which 
was being reconstituted. I told him frankly that F was so 
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happy where I was, and on such excellent terms with my 

oved Australians, that I would sooner forgo the promotion 
involved and see the war out with the troops I had so long 
regarded as my own. Haig was very kind about it, but adamant. 
He hoped that I should retain the administrative command of 
the A.LF., and promised that the Australian Corps should form 
part of my Fifth Army whenever this might be possible. 
Unfortunately, hardly any such opportunity occurred. 

It was indeed a blow to have to say farewell to my old Corps. 
I had been with it continuously since the 14th December, 1914, 
when I took over its command in Egypt. I went among the 
men as a stranger, yet from the first they accepted me almost 
as a brother. When, after the war, I visited Australia, one of 
the first objects to meet my cye on landing at Fremantle was 
a poster depicting a huge hand—the hand of one of my Diggers 
—held out to welcome a small figure, representing myself, with 
the words, PUT IT RIGHT THERE, BIRDIE! And that, if I may 
say so, was exactly illustrative of the’ spirit in which I had been 
received by these splendid men from the very beginning of our 
association. In return, it had been an unfailing source of 
pleasure to me to do all I could for their welfare and comfort ; 
they deserved the best, and I always strove to get it for them. 
In ae them, it was at least some consolation to know that, 
after many struggles, all five divisions had been formed into 
one homogeneous corps, and that I was able to hand it over 
to my successor at a time when, after considerable rest and 
training, it was up to strength and more efficient than it had 
ever been. This homogeneity was, I felt, a matter of the first 
importance, as was the fact that, throughout its existence, both 
the executive and administrative command of the Corps had 
been in the hands of one man. The powers conferred on me 
by the Australian Government enabled me to make all selections 
for commands and promotions: powers which I exercised, of 
course, in consultation with my senior officers and after personal 
observation in the field. Under war conditions it is not difficult 
to gauge a man’s value as a leader. 

In this connection I am tempted to upset the chronology of 
my narrative to recall how, some time after I had taken over 


the Fifth Army, I was approached by Lord Milner (who had 
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succeeded Kitchener as Secretary of State for War) who told 
me that he had been receiving complaints to the effect that 
officers and other ranks of the New Armies were not being 
fairly treated in the matter of promotion and command, as 
compared with the professional soldiers. I told him that I was 
the last person qualified to give him an opinion based on expe- 
rience, be since I had commanded the Fifth Army so many 
divisions had passed through my hands that I had had little chance 
of assessing the value of individual officers. But I added that 
for nearly four years I had been in command of a corps com- 
posed very largely of citizen soldiers, with a sprinkling of 
professionals from the Australian Staff Corps and of personnel 
from Militia units; that I had never found the least difficulty 
in selecting from this material officers fit to hold every grade 
of command up to that of a division ; and that I would back 
my commanders and Staff against those of any other corps in 
France. Which being so, it seemed unreasonable to suppose 
that units of Kitchener’s Army should be unable to produce 
equally good men. 

General Monash now succeeded me in command of the 
Australian Corps. I had informed the Australian Government 
that the choice lay between him and Brudenell White, both 
of whom were first-class men. Monash was the senior, and 
he very soon justified his selection. He was not what one 
would call a front-line fighting soldier—which, after all, is a 
common enough type—but he had a truly great brain. He 
was an extremely able organiser and administrator and could 
be trusted to carry to success any task entrusted to him. It 
gave me real joy to learn of the heights of glory to which my 
old Corps rose under his command during those great days, 
later in the year, when Haig’s armies were administering the 
coup de grace to the demoralised Germans. 

Had Monash not been available, there can be no doubt that 
Brudenell White would have filled the post with equal success. 
He was a professional soldier (Monash had been a Militiaman), 
and had been through the Staff College at Camberley. From 
the time when he replaced Andrew Skeen as my B.G.G.S. at 
Gallipoli he had proved himself a really first-rate Staff officer, 
and a charming man to work with. I thought so highly of him 
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that I even recommended him to Haig as Chief of the General 
Staff, a position which I am sure he would have occupied with 
distinction. When I left the Australians to take over the Fifth 
Army, my M.G.G.S. was to have been Brigadier-General 
Frederick Maurice ; but owing to certain difficulties with the 
Prime Minister he was not available. I therefore took Brudenell 
White with me in that capacity, and he most amply justified 
his promotion. ° 

On relinquishing the command of the Corps I received the 
following generous telegram from the Australian Premier : 


On the occasion of your handing over the command of the A.LF. Corps, 
the Commonwealth Government desire me to express to you their deep 
7d ramets of the services you have rendered as Corps Commander. They 

that you have thoroughly identified yourself with the spirit of the Corps 
and that as its leader your name will for ever be associated with Australian 
history. The deeds that have been performed by the Corps under your com- 
mand fill Australia with pride. We look upon your promotion to the com- 
mand of an Army as a compliment to Australia and recognition of the work 
that you as Corps Commander and your Corps have performed during the 
war. The Government is glad to know that you will still retain association 
with the Corps as part of your Army Command. 


Il 


The headquarters of the Fifth Army had to be established at 
Crécy, the site of the battlefield of 1346. The ‘rides * through 
the great forest afforded excellent gallops, and we made our- 
selves comfortable in a small house in the village. While the 
Fifth Army was re-forming, I was able to spend some time 
going round Australian units with Monash. The admirable 
Walker who, like myself, had been with the Corps since Egypt, 
now left to command a Division in Italy; he was suc- 
ceeded in the 1st Australian Division by dic Queenslander, 
Glasgow, whom I have mentioned. 

By the end of June, 1918, my Army was in working trim 
with Haking’s and Morland’s Corps, and we took over a 
portion of the line between the First and Second Armies. I 
was glad to have with me some Australian Railway Companies 
who did most useful work (in spite of the current jest about 
“two more or less parallel lines which, however far produced, 
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never reach the front’) and also four Australian Air Squadrons, 
in which were many fine fighters and daring pilots. 

My days were, of course, much taken up with constant visits 
to my new divisions. The sth was under Stevens, a most 
able man who left almost at once to take over a corps; Tor- 
quhil Matheson had the 4th; and the 3rd was commanded by 
Cyril Deverell, whom I regarded as the best Divisional Com- 
mander in Francey-a thorough and far-seeing man who was 
later to be my Q.M.G. in India. My other Divisional Com- 
manders were Duncan, 61st; Thwaites, 46th; Girdwood, 
74th ; Ponsonby, sth (in succession to Stevens) ; and Jeffreys, 
19th. I also had in my Army the Portuguese Corps under 
General Tamagnini. This Corps had been decimated in the 
big German attacks in March, and I had to do what I could to 
al in its reorganisation. With their Commander's consent I 
did this by attaching Portuguese companies to British battalions, 
and eee to our brigades, to let them have the benefit of 
our system of training. The scheme worked well, and the 
Portuguese appeared to like this close association with our 
men. Tamagnini shortly returned to Portugal and was suc- 
ceeded by General Rosado, a very live wire who afterwards 
became Portuguese Ambassador in London. 

At an Army Commanders’ meeting, the Commander-in- 
Chief laid before us Foch’s plans for attack, which seemed full 
of promise. 

In mid-July the Germans launched a fierce attack on Rheims, 
but by the 2oth the French had counter-attacked and taken 
20,000 prisoners and 400 guns. On the 7th August I went 
round all the Australian divisions (except the 1st, which was 
still away with the Second Army) before their start on Foch’s 
great offensive, and went into all the plans with Monash. The 
next day Rawlinson’s Fourth Army, which included Australians 
and Canadians, together with the French First Army, attacked 
east of Amiens. They took 6000 prisoners and over 100 guns. 
On the roth, the King again came to France and lunched at my 
headquarters at Upen d’Aval, where I introduced my Corps and 
Divisional Commanders. Later I drove with him round some 
of the troops, including the Portuguese, and he returned for tea. 
He was as cheery as ever, and full of confidence. 
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On August 31st the Australians (Rosenthal’s 2nd Division) 
captured Mont St. Quentin, and the following day the Canadians 
took 7000 prisoners on the Anéant-Drocourt line. Things were 
moving. As an old French peasant remarked to me when I 
was taking‘my morning ride, ‘‘ Enfin ¢a marche !”’ 

Twelve days later Pershing’s American Army came in for its 
bit of real fighting, attacking the St. Mihiel salient with com- 
plete success and taking 20,000 prisoners. Lord Milner was 
with us at the time, and soon afterwards we welcomed Lord 
Jellicoe, whom I had not met since a certain Sandhurst- 
Greenwich ‘ rugger’ match in our cadet days. I recalled that 
even in those far-off times he had been a fighter ! 

My Army was now joined by Holland’s I Corps, consisting 
of the 15th, 16th, and ssth Divisions. The units contained 
many ‘ Class B’ men, of whom too much could not be expected. 

Towards the end of September the French and American 
assaults on the Meuse resulted in the capture of 12,000 more 
prisoners, and at the same time came the news of Allenby’s 
brilliant defeat of the Seventh and Eighth Turkish Armies. 
The tide had now turned to such an extent that we were able 
to send back to Australia certain men of the A.LF. who had 
been on active service since 1914. Before the end of the month 
I had said good-bye to 3600 of them—an embarrassing and 
somewhat exhausting process, for every man wanted an auto- 
graph and a hand-shake (and such hand-shakes !) before leaving. 

By the middle of October the Germans were being pressed 
back everywhere, and on the 15th my XI Corps, under Haking, 
was at a place in the Lille defences known, oddly enough, as ‘ Fin 
de la guerre. Plumer, on my left, advanced to near Courtrai, 
and the King of the Belgians also made splendid progress. 

On Thursday, the 17th October, my Fifth Army occupied 
Lille. Plumer’s Second Army had crossed the Lys and pushed 
on beyond Courtrai with the French, thus turning Lille from 
the north, while my simultancous enveloping movement from 
the south and west had compelled the enemy’s withdrawal. 
The XI Corps had advanced directly on the city, while Butler’s 
Ill Corps had crossed the Haute-Deale Canal at Harbourder and 
Don and pressed on to the high ground to the south. Holland's 
I Corps, still farther south, advanced as far as Mont Pavele. 
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IV 


On October 20th Clemenceau, the 78-year-old Premier of 
France, came to see the city of Lille which had been in German 
hands since October, 1914. The scenes of delight and en- 
thusiasm were indescribable. As was only natural, the pent-up 
feelings of those brave people who now, for the first time in 
four years, were able to give expression to their emotions, broke 
forth with tears and cries of thankfulness. Dear old Clemen- 
ceau insisted on my sitting beside him as he drove to the 
Préfecture and Hétel de Ville—a more alarming experience 
than might be imagined, for young women kept stopping the 
carriage to embrace their revered Premier, and he, with a 
malicious twinkle in his eye, would point to me and say, “Oui, 
mais le général britannique aussi !’’ Then I was for it—and some 
were very pretty mile | ... The streets were packed with a 
quarter of a million people, though these were all old men, 
women, and children, the Germans having deported every able- 
* bodied man. Everyone wanted to shake hands or embrace us, 
and our progress was very slow. 

From Lille, Clemenceau asked me to accompany him to 
Roubaix and Tourcoing, the two great industrial towns. At 
both places the Premier made impassioned speeches, and the 
same excited, almost delirious, crowds were to be seen. 
Clemenceau persistently referred to me as their ‘saviour,’ 
which resulted in further embarrassing experiences for myself. 

The next day I established my Fifth Army headquarters at 
19, Place de Tourcoing, Lille, and it was on that day, too, that 
M. Poincaré, the President of the Republic, made his official 
entry into Lille. I met him at the Cantelupe Gate with a 
guard of honour, which he did not seem to appreciate as his 
Prime Minister had done. Again I went through all the same 
ceremonies at Lille, Roubaix and Tourcoing. The crowds were 
as enthusiastic as before, but better controlled. At a luncheon, 
Poincaré conferred a well-deserved Légion d’Honneur on the 
Mayor, M. Delesalle, who had endured so much during the 
German occupation. : 

For the next few days I was very busy going round my 
troops, who were scattered over a large area in the vicinity of 
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Lille, though my inspections were interrupted by an attack of 
that Pcie p Roe wicee' the doctors called Spanish influenza. 
Then, the Mayor and people of Lille having expressed their 
desire to do honour to the British Army, a great march through 
the city was carried out, led by myself and my Staff, to the 
vociferous delight of the hale population. In the Grande 
Place the Mayor, the Bishop, and the City Fathers greeted me 
with a most gracious Address, to which I fear I made a some- 
what halting reply. They also presented me with a little 
crimson silk flag bearing the arms of Lille, the date, my name, 
and an inscription of gratitude to their ‘ liberateurs.’ This was 
handed to my son, who in return handed to the Mayor my 
small Army Commander’s flag, which had in its centre a five- 
pointed star (symbolising the Fifth Army) which was not unlike 
the plan of the Fort at Lille. At the same time I was honoured 
by being made a Citoyen de Lille. With the passing of the 
years my little flag has become so time-worn that the present 
Mayor of Lille was to have presented me with a replica on the 
17th October, 1938; but the international situation was at ~ 
that time so threatening that the ceremony has been deferred 
till happier days. 

When I finally left Lille I presented to the city the huge 
Union Jack which had flown over my headquarters, on the 
understanding that it should be flown in perpetuity over the 
Hétel de Ville on the 17th October. Year after year I used 
to write from India saying how greatly I valued the Lille flag 
and how proud I was to know that the British would be 
flying at Lille, and every year I had a charming reply from the 
Mayor reporting the continuance of the custom. A few years 
ago, however, there came a Mayor with less friendly views, 
and the flag was not flown. But he is now dead, and the 
present Mayor, whom I saw lately in Lille and who received 
me with all honour as a Citoyen, promised that in future the 
flag will fly again in years to come. It is nice to know this. 

By the end of October the Great War was all but over. 
Opposition was crumbling on every front, and the wheels of 
the enemy’s vast Saaeiee were slowed down past hope of 
recovery. On the 31st we had news of Turkey’s surrender, 
and that same day, at a conference of Army Commanders, the 
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Chief discussed with us the terms of the now inevitable 
Armistice. On the previous day I had met for the first time 
Général Pétain, the French commander-in-chief. He looked 
every inch a soldier, and I liked him. He spoke no English. 

On the rst November we heard of the surrender of Austria, 
following Lord Cavan’s great victory on the Piave. That day, 
too, Haig came to see me with the news that he was transferring 
Kavanagh’s Cavalry Corps to my Army with a view to my 
forcing the passage of the Scheldt. He also mentioned that 
Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, had asked if I 
might be relieved of my command of the Fifth Army in order 
to devote myself to the administrative work of the A.LF. in 
London ; but to this request the Chief, though sympathetic, 
had been unable to accede. In addition to my Army Staff I 
had with me two senior Australian officers whose duty it was to 
deal with the administration of the A.I.F., and with their assistance 
I found no difficulty in carrying on. 

By 8th November the Germans had fallen back from the 
Scheldt, which was crossed by my I Corps; the DI Corps was 
already on the outskirts of Tournai, and on the following day 
we passed through this town and continued our advance with 
the I, Ill, and XI Corps, all on a very broad front. On this 
day we heard that the Kaiser had abdicated. 

On the roth November I entered Tournai and was greeted 
affectionately by the Burgomaster. The Germans had just left, 
but were still shelling the town lightly. On my return I went 
to see Plumer at Roubaix, and there found the King and Queen 
of the Belgians with their son, the Duke of Brabant,! then an 
Eton boy. On hearing that I had been in Tournai, King Albert 
at once declared that he and the Queen were going there. I 
did my best to dissuade them. It was already late in the after- 
noon, darkness was coming on, the roads were pitted with 
shell-holes, and, as I have said, shells were still falling in Tournai. 
But my protests were quite ineffective. The King was deter- 
mined to go, and asked me to lend him a guide. I at once 
offered my own services in that capacity and off we went, 
having wired ahead to Heneker, my. Divisional General there, 
to warn the Burgomaster to expect us. 

1 Now King Leopold of the Belgians. 
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It was quite dark when we arrived. The Burgomaster and 
his Council met the King and Queen with candles set in bottles ; 
an impassioned impromptu Address was delivered, to which the 
King made a short reply. Then, avoiding the many shell-holes 
in some miraculous way, I guided them back to my headquarters 
at Lille. We arrived a little before midnight, and they were 

for a wash and as good a dinner as we could get 
together for them. Afterwards my son guided them back to 
Bruges, and the Duke of Brabant—who was dressed as a poilu— 
was greatly distressed to find he had left his belt behind ! 

And so began the 11th November, 1918. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXX 


THE 5TH AUSTRALIAN DIVISION AT VILLERS BRETONNEUX.—T wenty 
years later, in July 1938, the King unveiled a Memorial erected by the 
ple of Australia at the spot where the sth Division had made 
tory in 1918. I accompanied His Majesty as a member of his 
Household, and it had been planned that Sir Talbot Hobbs should be 
in command of the considerable contingent of Australians who 
attended the ceremony. Hobbs was delighted with his appointment 
and set out from Fremantle in eager anticipation of a happy visit to 
France and England. Alas, he died at sea near Colombo. His body 
was taken back to Perth, and after a State funeral he was buried near 
the Anzac Memorial on the high bluff overlooking the lovely Swan 
River. An architect by profession, Hobbs had himself designed and 
erected the Anzac Memorial. The ex-Service men of Western 
Australia hold their annual Anzac service there at 4 a.m. on April 25th 
—the hour and date of our landing. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


I 


Ar 11 o'clock in the morning of that historic day, November 
11th, the Armistice was signed. Germany, in a state of internal 
chaos, had to acknowledge complete defeat. And so ended 
those four years of war, a conflict for which Germany must, 
for all the protestations of her politicians, bear the full responsi- 
bility. Confident that she could defeat the world, she had 
embarked on the struggle with wanton arrogance. Now she 
was humbled and beaten. 

Haig at once summoned his Army Commanders to Cambrai, 
where it was decided that the two flank Armies, the Second and 
Fourth, should continue their advance to the Rhine—which 
they were to reach in thirty days—while the three remaining 
Armies stood fast. In that moment of victory I am sure we 
all realised how Haig’s courage and tenacity of purpose, his 
refusal to be flustered or deflected from his ae been 
a prime factor in the successful issue now achieved. 

Lille again went mad with joy, and enormous crowds with 
bands and fire-brigades besieged our headquarters for hours on 
end. But on every road during the next few days one met 
less fortunate crowds—pitiable processions of men, women and 
children deported by the Germans, and now returning home 
with their pathetic little bundles of personal possessions. Simul- 
taneously the Germans released many thousands of prisoners of 
all nationalities, and these came streaming into Lille day after 
day, making the problem of feeding them no light one. But 
it was done. On November 15th a solemn Te Deum was 
sung in Tournai Cathedral by Bishop de Croy, attended by 
myself and my senior officers and all the civic officials. 

That great soldier, Marshal Foch, to whom I was much 
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devoted, came to see us and spoke most appreciatively of our 
work. In the course of his remarks the Generalissimo said : 


“| have come to offer my congratulations and thanks to you and to the 
men of your Army for the great works achieved and the glorious resules 
obtained in the last few days. We have won the victory by our tenacity and 
by the firm resolve of every man to continue fighting until victory was 
assured. Some of your Divisions were tired Divisions who had fought in 
great battles on other parts of the front, but, under your leadership, they never 

tered. They advanced:at the side of your fit men. Your soldiers continued 
to march when they were exhausted, and they fought, and fought well, when 
they were worn out. Ie is with such indomitable will that the war has been 
won. At the moment of ceasing hostilities the enemy troops were demoral- 
ised and disorganised, and their lines of communication were in a state of 
chaos. Had we continued the war for another fortnight we might have won 
a most wonderful and complete military victory. But it would have been 
inhuman to risk the life of one of our soldiers unnecessarily. The Germans 
asked for an armistice—we renounced the certainty of further military glory 
and gave itto them. I am deeply sensible of the fact that Lille was delivered 
without damage to the Town, and I am grateful for the help given so gener- 
ously to the inhabitants. This time my visit is short, but I intend to come 
back. I want to see your men, and I want to speak to them of the glorious 
deeds that the British Army has achieved.” 


We were glad to feel that we had pulled our weight—all 
the more so since, as the Marshal said, by no means all my 
divisions were composed of fit men. 

Foch asked me what I thought of the terms of the Armistice. 
I replied that I was really in no position to judge of matters 
beyond my own Army fee but that I would have liked to 
lay down that the German armies should hand in their arms 
and abandon their guns where they stood; that we should 
guarantee them safe passage back to Germany, and there formu- 
late our peace terms. Foch said that, speaking for himself, he 
was inclined to agree, but that there were other considerations. 
He knew the Germans were so beaten that they could not have 
held out for more than a week before collapsing—but should 
we have been justified in incurring the death of perhaps a few 
more thousands of our men by pressing on to the bitter end ? 
But an even more cogent consideration, to Foch’s mind, was 
that our terms must be such that the Germans could, and would, 
accept them. Harsher conditions would have been rejected, 
and this might have resulted in the complete breakdown of any 
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Government in Germany ; and we must have some Govern- 
ment with which to treat. If there were no Government, 
Germany would fall an easy prey to Bolshevism—a fate no one 
could desire for her. Bolshevism, let it be remembered, is apt 
to be catching. 

There was a great dread of bolshevisation in those days. 
Not long after the Armistice some of the big Belgian manu- 
facturers came to me, imploring that the Australian troops 
should be kept in the neighbourhood, since Bolshevist out- 
breaks were feared when they were withdrawn. I mentioned 
this to King Albert soon afterwards when I was dining with 
him in Brussels, but he was not unduly apprehensive. He 
said, truly, that his people were a very sensible people, and 
that they probably realised that they were as well off under 
their present form of government as they would be with any 
other ; though he added pensively that it was hard just then 
to speak with any certainty about the future. “ Your beautiful 
country does not change,” he observed. 

King Albert was not easily perturbed. On another occasion, 
apologising for being late at a meeting, he excused himself by 
saying that his aeroplane had met with an accident ; and when 
I ventured to suggest that he ought not to risk his life by flying 
so much now that the war was over, he said, “ Oh, if I saw 
there was to be a crash I would take off my pince-nez—and then 
it would not matter !”’ 

I can never forget the State entry of the King and Queen of 
the Belgians into Brussels on November 22nd. Plumer and I, 
with Claud Jacob of the II Corps and Roger Keyes, the hero 
of Zeebrugge, accompanied them. From the Flanders Gate we 
rode through the city. With the King and Queen and their 
two children was our Prince Albert, now King George VI. 
The enthusiasm of the people was past all description, and I 
have often wondered whence came the thousands of roses which 
carpeted the streets and were showered all over us, so late in 
November. Outside the Commune the King halted, and 
American, French and British troops, and a Belgian division, 
marched past. Our own contingent was a composite battalion 
of English, Scotch, Irish, and Newfoundland men, under the 
command of Freyberg. The King then entered the building 
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and addressed the Upper and Lower Houses, after which we 
rode on to the Palace. At luncheon there I met Princess Alice 
and her husband, Lord Athlone, then head of our Belgian 
Mission and now my brother ‘ Gold Stick ’—two people who 
have indeed deserved well of their country. That day I also 
met two other men whom it was a privilege to know, the 
steadfast Cardinal Mercier and the intrepid Burgomaster Max. 

I now had to run over to London for a couple of days, to 
see Mr. Hughes and discuss the many and intricate arrange- 
ments connected with the demobilisation and repatriation of 
all the Australian troops. General Monash was appointed to 
take charge of this vast work, and I knew that in his competent 
hands the task would be well done. Monash and I returned 
to France together, and at his headquarters at Le Cateau held a 
conference of divisional and brigade commanders. It was at 
this time that a wire was received from Haig : 


Please ask General Birdwood to inform all ranks of the Australian Corps 
that the Field-Marshal is fully aware of the gallant conduct and magnificent 
achievement of the Australians and wishes to thank them. The splendid 
service of the 1st Australian Division in the north has not escaped his notice, 
and the Field-Marshal desires to include them in this expression of his 
appreciation. 

King George V’s first visit to France since the signing of the 
Armistice took place at the beginning of December and, as 
was only ek he had an overwhelming reception by his 
victorious armies. He brought with him the Prince of Wales 
and Prince Albert, and we felt greatly honoured by having 
them with us for a couple of days at my headquarters in the 
Place Tourcoing at Lille. I presented to His Majesty all my 
generals and the civic dignitaries, and there were remarkable 
scenes when he visited the troops. The King got out of his 
car and walked through the men on either side of the road, 
whereupon the normal parade procedure broke down entirely. 
The men, cheering wildly, es round the King, and what 
should have been a stately procession degenerated into a kind of 
football scrimmage. It was evident that His Majesty enjoyed . 
himself thoroughly. 

The Bishop of Lille, Monseigneur Charost, took us round the 
fine Cathedral and showed the King the precious vestments and 
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other treasures. Among these latter was a document of great 
historic interest, bearing the signature of the last King of England 
to visit the Cathedral—that of Henry VII in 1514. King George 
now added his own signature. Henry VIII had entered the 
city at the head of 6000 British soldiers, and it is on record that 
he was met “by the Magistrates with their horses and mules, 
having the English ensigns painted on paper before them.’ 
So pleased was Henry with the way in which Wolsey had 
organised the expedition that he appointed him to the Bishopric 
of Tournai, the wealthy revenues of which, incidentally, con- 
tributed towards the cost of building Hampton Court Palace. 

At this time I was fortunate in having on my Staff, as Enter- 
tainments Officer, Leslie Henson, who worked wonders in 
keeping the men in high spirits, and that night the King thor- 
oughly enjoyed the programme presented at the Lille theatre 
The following day, Sunday, the King and Princes attended our 
parade-service, and later I drove His Majesty round more of 
my Army area. 


pa 


On December 19th was held the State procession through 
London. The five Army Commanders—Plumer, Horne, Raw- 
linson, Byng and ai Ee Sir Douglas Haig at Dover, and 
came by special train to Charing Cross, where we were met 
by the Duke of Connaught, Mr. Lloyd George, and General 
Botha, with other notables and members of the Government. 
We drove through huge crowds to Buckingham Palace, where 
we were received by the King and Queen, Princess Mary, and 
Prince Albert. After luncheon we all went on to Marlborough 
House to be received by Queen Alexandra, Queen Maud of 
Norway, and the Princesses Louise and Victoria. A long round 
of dinners and receptions had to be attended before I returned 
to my Fifth Army in France. 

Monash having taken over the work of demobilisation, Sir 
Talbot Hobbs was now in command of the Australian Corps. 
There was much to be discussed, and I spent a great deal of time 
at his headquarters at Ham-sur-Heure and saw much of the 
Australian troops, all now comfortably quartered. In January 
I went to Cologne to stay a day with Plumer; I was never 
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happier than with him. As was to be expected, everything in 
Colopie ran like clockwork under his eatin and he 
certainly had a most luxurious mansion ! 

In March, 1919, our elder girl was married at Brompton 
Parish Church to a young Western Australian sheep-farmer, 
Colin Craig. Colin been away in North-West Australia 
when news of the war reached him. He at once dropped 
everything, paid his way home, and joined the Royal Flying 
Corps. He became a fine airman, but was unlucky enough to 

mixed up with a German formation over Arras, and was 
shot down and taken prisoner. He made several determined 
attempts to escape, but without success. At the wedding I 
was rather amused when two or three young Australian officers 
came up to me, expressed their pleasure at the marriage, assured 
me that my daughter would have the heartiest welcome in 
Australia, and finished up by saying that it was such a nice 
ending to my career! The proverbial intolerance of youth for 
old age! I was the poor old General, glad to see his daughter 
happily married before laying his creaking bones in the coffin ! 
Well, well... At about the same time I was glad to stand 
sponsor to Lord Kitchener’s heir, Toby Broome’s son, who after 
being an undergraduate at Trinity College, Cambridge, is now 
an Officer Cadet of the Royal Corps of Signals. 

At the end of March, 1919, my Fifth Army was demobilised, 
and my command therefore came to an end. 

Much of my time was now spent in the A.LF. offices, with 
frequent trips to Plymouth to see off the transports taking my 
Diggers home. I was also able to see men awaiting embarka- 
tion at the various technical schools, where they were taught 
useful trades. : 

On the 14th July I took part, with Haig, Horne, Rawlinson, ~ 
Cavan and others, in the great triumphal march through Paris. 
The whole route was packed with cheering people, and our 
reception was as enthusiastic as any I had seen. Joffre and 
Foch rode side by side at the head of all the troops, and I believe 
they were the first men to ride through the Arc de Triomphe 
since the German occupation of 1870. Foch took the salute. 
The parade was well done, and took place in perfect weather. 

Five days later it was London’s turn for a victory march. 

- : 
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Each of the Army Commanders was followed by a Life Guards- 
man ing his Army flag, and as Staff officer I had with me 
the faithful Jack Churchill, who had been with me as A.M.S. 
since Gallipoli days. The King took the salute near the Queen 
Victoria Memorial, and both Foch and Pershing saluted him. 
The crowds were as densely packed and exuberant as they had 
been in Brussels and Paris. The next day, in company with 
Pershing, Rawlinson, Admiral Sturdee and others, I was 
honoured by having the degree of Doctor of Laws conferred 
on me at Cambridge, where I had a very kind welcome from 
my father’s old college, Peterhouse. The undergraduates, among 
whom were some Australians, were at intervals rather noisy ! 
On the conclusion of the war the honour of a baronetcy 
was conferred upon me. I was particularly pleased when the 
King approved an addition to my coat of arms—‘ on inescutcheon 
voided, a representation of the Southern Cross ’—to cement 
my long and close association with the Australian and New 


Zealand forces. 
Il 


Late in July I went for a final look round my old haunts in 
France, taking my wife and Jack Churchill with me. It was 
pleasant to renew acquaintance with the innkeepers and servants 
one had known during the war, but equally sad to see the 
devastation and ruin everywhere in those lovely old towns. 
At the Mairie at Lille I was presented with a sword of honour 
by M. Crépy, the Maire Adjoint, who had with him M. Nolet, 
the Deputy, and Bishop Charost. In Brussels the King and 
Queen summoned us to tea, and were very gracious to us; 
then on to Cologne, where we stayed with my old friend Sir 
William Robertson, who was now commanding there. We 
continued our tour through Liége and Namur to Thiensies, the 
lovely chateau of the Comte de Grune, and so to Mons, Valen- 
ciennes, Douai and Albert to Amiens, where I was commis- 
sioned to present a 15-inch gun to the city. At the same time 
I handed to the Bishop an Australian flag, which has since 
had a place of honour in the Cathedral. 

On returning to England I was greatly honoured by the 
Borough of Totnes conferring its Freedom on me. The hand- 
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some oak casket in which the Roll was presented was made 
from an old beam out of the belfry of Totnes church, the 
records of which set forth that Thomas Burdwood had been 
responsible for its erection 500 years earlier. I was told, too, 
that I was the sixth member of my family to receive the Freedom 
of the Borough, my immediate predecessor having been my 
great-grandfather. While at Totnes we stayed with Colonel 
Frank Mildmay, M.P. (who had been on Plumer’s Staff in 
France), at his lovely house at Flete. On the following day I 
presented, on behalf of the Australian Government, a captured 
German 77mm. gun to the city of Exeter, as a small token of 
the Commonwealth’s gratitude for the kindness and hospitality 
shown by the Mayor, Sir James Owen, and the people of Exeter 
to Australian soldiers. Some of these good people had taken 
the trouble to meet every troop-train that passed through, 
supplying comforts and refreshments to the men. 

At the beginning of November the Shah of Persia arrived 
in England on a State visit, and the King deputed me as Aide- 
de-Camp General to accompany Prince Albert to meet him at 
Dover. My Persian was rather rusty by now, but I remem- 
bered enough for the essential conversations. The King and 
Prime Minister met the Shah in London, and the arrangements 
for the royal visitor’s entertainment included a State procession, 
a royal banquet, a Guildhall reception, a visit to Windsor, and 
a big parade at Aldershot: all of which seemed to be 
appreciated. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


I 


‘Tae Governments of Australia and New Zealand had sent 
invitations to my wife and myself to visit them as their guests. 
We accepted with pleasure and spent a wonderful time in 
those delightful countries, welcomed everywhere with a kind- 
ness and hospitality that I find it impossible to describe. Nor 
is it possible, in the space at my disposal, adequately to acknow- 
ledge or relate the many interesting and gratifying experiences 
that befell us‘ down under,’ but I must at least record some of the 
more outstanding memories which will always remain with us. 
_ We sailed by the Ormonde on the 15th November, 1919, and 
after a brief call at Colombo, where the Governor, Sir W. 
Manning, looked after us most hospitably, we reached Fre- 
mantle on December 19. Mr. Pearce, the Minister for Defence, 
met me on behalf of the Government, and the -Governor- 
General had sent one of his A.D.C.s, I have a memory of 
huge crowds, in which were many hundreds of returned soldiers, 
of dinners, and of civic receptions in Fremantle and Perth. 
The enthusiasm and excitement of my old Diggers was such 
that I was scarcely allowed to remain in my car, for men 
swarmed over it continually and tried to me out. The 
Governor of Western Australia, Sir William Ellison-Macarthey, 
and Lady Ellison-Macarthey, put us up at Government House, 
which, it is interesting to recall, had been built in bygone days by 
the Royal Engineers, when British troops still garrisoned Perth. 

One very a ee impression which I brought away from my 
Australian tour is that speech-making must certainly take pride 
of place as a national sport of the country. I found that no 
fewer than five speeches were required of me on that first day, 
and my aggregate for the tour must have reached a =a 
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alarming figure. Perth was very kind to us—and what a lovely 
place it is! King’s Parade, adorned with its beautiful red 
flowering gum-trees, is a sight of which one can never tire ; 
and it is here that stands the Anzac War Memorial, designed b 
General Sir Talbot Hobbs, which I have already Beane 
Hobbs himself was one of the first to greet me, and it was good 
to see him again in his own homeland with many other leaders 
of Western Australian troops—Roberts, Drake-Brockman, Peck, 
Bessell-Browne, Collett, and others. Our stay in Perth was 
busy with daily visits to hospitals, convalescent homes, schools, 
old soldiers’ gatherings, and so on, and it was pleasant to be 
able to start the day with a ride or a good swim before break- 
fast. Another old friend with whom I was glad to renew 
acquaintance was Archbishop Riley, who had visited the Anzac 
Corps in France. It was good to see how well he knew my 
men, and how keenly he had kept in touch with them since 
their return. It was interesting, too, to meet an old lady who 
told us how her first trip to England had been made in a sailing- 
ship, round the Cape, with ten children and no nurse. I told 
her that she had surely earned the V.C., whereupon she proudly 
retorted that she had returned a year later with eleven ! 

After a few days in Perth I set out on a fairly extensive tour 
of Western Australia, and everywhere I met with the same 
kind welcome. It was clear to me from the start that my 
Diggers must have spread among their womenfolk and relations 
very exaggerated accounts of whatever I had been able to do 
for them during the war, and I could not help feeling that I 
had never earned half the gratitude that they now bestowed 
on me. Mr. James Mitchell, the Premier of the State, took 
me round many of the excellent soldier-settlements which had 
already been started, and I was indeed delighted to find so many 
of my old comrades enabled to settle down in such ideal 
surroundings. . 

At Bunbury the Premier was in his own constituency: a 
locality which seems destined to produce premiers, for Lord 
Forest and Sir Newton Moore were among Mitchell’s predeces- 
sors. Busselton, Jarnadup, Pemberton, Kojanup, Kataning, 
Bridgeton, Mount Barker, Middleton Bay and Albany were 
visited in turn, and to each of these places, I found, men had 
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ridden in many miles to shake me by the hand. I much enjoyed 
going through the forests of great Kari-trees : majestic giants, 
the felling of which seemed like murder. Having taken off my 
coat and joined in the felling, I was later presented by the 
Government with a fine slab of this wood as a souvenir. 

In the middle of January, 1920, our daughter, Mrs. Colin 
Craig, presented us with our first grandchild, and we were 
inundated with wires and letters congratulating us on our 
* Australian grandson.’ The boy, who might have been a 
sheep-farmer like his father, has instead now followed me 
and my son as a subaltern in Probyn’s Horse. How time flies ! 

After a visit to the Premier’s house at Northam, we went on 
to the goldfields at Coolgardie, Kalgoorlie, and Boulder. I 
have seldom spent so busy a day, for the number of ex-Diggers 
at the mines was great and their enthusiasm unbounded. I 
made seven speeches that day, for since Kalgoorlie and Boulder 
each has its own Mayor and Council, all the reception cere- 
monies were doubled. The station was beflagged ; guards of 
honour paraded; my old comrades carried me off to their 
club ; I visited the men in hospital, and found time to go over 
the Golden Horseshoe Mines. These Western Australian mines 
are some 350 miles from Perth, and at a considerable height 
above sea-level. When gold was first discovered there, the 
place was a waterless desert. Now there are two flourishing 
towns, with good houses and gardens, all made possible by a 
tremendous pumping system which raises water by a series of 
lifts from the distant Swan River. 


I 


A two days’ journey on the Trans-continental railway brought 
me to Port Augusta in South Australia. Here one has to 
change from the 4’ 84” gauge to one of 3’ 6”, a legacy of the 
happy-go-lucky days when each State built its own railways 
sik no thought of its neighbours. I reached Port Augusta at 
4 a.m. on January 19, but even at that hour the Mayor and a 
large deputation of ex-Service men were waiting to receive me. 
I had to tell them, in replying to their Address, that I neither 
looked nor spoke my best before 6 a.m.! It was, as a matter 
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of fact, at about 6 a.m. that same day that I was honoured by 
a similar reception by the Mayor and ex-soldiers of Quorn, 
farther along the line. At 10.30 we changed back on to the 
broad-gauge (where yet another gathering was awaiting me), 
and at half-past three in the afternoon we came to Adelaide. 
Here the Governor, Sir Henry Galway, a man much loved by 
all South Australians, met me and carried me off to tea, for I 
was only passing through unofficially ; and on the following 
morning, January 20, I arrived at Melbourne. 

Here the reception was quite overwhelming. I was met by 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, and the Defence Minister, 
Mr. Pearce, and though rain was falling we drove through huge 
crowds, lining the route and cheering lustily. A mounted 
escort was quite unable to keep back the swarms of returned 
soldiers, who broke through the troops lining the streets and 
nearly wrecked the car. However, we eventually reached 
Government House in safety, and here I was welcomed by the 
Governor-General and his wife, Sir Ronald and Lady Helen 
Munro-Ferguson. I had last seen Lady Helen when she was a 
girl in Simla during the viceroyalty of her father, Lord Dufferin. 
I then paid an official call on the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
William Irvine, but I got into great difficulties with the crowds, 
who stopped the car and insisted on ing me everywhere 
in relays—an uncomfortable and enna ae experience 
when balustrades on the sides of the roads were broken down. 
Later, when I was due at the Town Hall for an official reception 
by the Lord Mayor, the streets were still so blocked with 
shouting soldiers that I had to be smuggled out of the back 
door into another car; and when this was discovered, high- 
spirited Diggers besieged the Town Hall till, after the official 
ceremony, I would address them from the balcony. Trying 
as it all was from a personal point of view, I could not help 
feeling unspeakably proud and happy that all these men should 
be thus impelled to signify their unmistakable approval of the 
way I had been able to serve them during five years of war. 

The Federal Government gave a big official dinner for me 
at the Parliament House—with, of course, many speeches— 
and I also visited several hospitals still full of our wounded. 
At a reception held by the Lord Mayor I had to shake hands 
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with more than 2000 people—which, considering the Digger’s 
very hea ane ae no small feat of physical ea 
I was much touched by the great screen at the end of the hall. 
This showed a map of Australia surrounding a great heart, and 
in the middle of the heart the name ‘ BIRDWOOD’ was picked 
out in electric lights. 

The following day I presented decorations and medals to 
some 400 officers and men on the Melbourne cricket ground, 
and afterwards left for a most enjoyable week-end with the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Lady Irvine at their delightful bunga- 
low at Macedon. The next evening I attended a gala perform- 
ance at the theatre, organised by the officers of the A.LF. The 
drop-screen showed * THANKS, SOUL OF ANZAC ’ in electric lights, 
and I was greatly moved when the whole audience rose and 
cheered for many minutes when I entered. To the Englishman, 
these whole-hearted demonstrations of enthusiasm are, to say 
the least, startling and embarrassing, greatly as one may appreci- 
ate the spirit in which they are given. Another alarming 
problem that continually faced me was the mania for auto- 
graphs. On one occasion, at a dinner attended by 700 men, 
every man jumped up as dinner started and rushed at me to 
have his menu signed. The waiters could not move, and orders 
had to be shouted that signatures could not be given. 

McKay’s ‘ Sunshine’ harvesting and agricultural machinery 
works and vocational-training school at Prahan were most 
interesting to visit, and I also enjoyed a trip to Ballarat, where 
I found myself seated between two Mayors, one a Devon and 
the other a Cornish man. Here the War Memorial greatly 
appealed to me, for it consists of a 14-mile avenue of trees, 
each tree labelled with the name of a man who had joined the 
forces from that locality. A tree was assigned to me near the 
memorial arch, of which I laid the foundation stone. From 
Ballarat a drive to Rupertswood and a quiet week-end with 
the Russell-Clarks gave me a welcome rest. 


pO 


I was now due to leave for Tasmania, but a striké (no 
uncommon feature of Australian industrial life) threatened to 
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upset my programme till Admiral Grant kindly placed a 
destroyer at my disposal. We went through Port Philip and 
the “Rip,” a wonderful seething mass of water, and in due 
course reached the mouth of the Tamar River, arriving at 
Launceston next morning. After the usual hearty welcome we 
set out on our motor drive of 130 miles through Campbell 
Town, Ross, Oatlands, Kempton and Bagdad—at wach of 
which places I received an Address from the Wardens and 
eninge soldiers—and so to Hobart, the lovely capital. Here 
again there were huge crowds, and the acting Governor, Sir 
Elliot Lewis, and Lady Lewis, hospitably entertained me at 
theirhome. After official calls on the Mayor (Colonel Snowden, 
an old Gallipoli comrade) and the Premier, I was taken to 
every town in the neighbourhood, and everywhere I was 
honoured by the same exuberant reception. Tasmania is a 
beautiful island, though I was unfortunate enough to see it 
during a drought. The fields were almost as brown as in India, 
and Mount Nelson was wreathed with a pall of smoke. I 
enjoyed a visit to Port Arthur, once a settlement of 7000 
convicts. There had evidently been a fine church there, but it 
was destroyed in a forest fire some years ago. The old soldiers 
whom I met there seemed a very happy ioe 

Another interesting visit was to the Electrolytic Zinc works 
on the Derwent River, and in the lovely Domain Park a 
reception was held for me by 3000 returned soldiers who 
presented me with a mich valacd black opossum rug. The 
Great Lake, with an area of some 50 square miles, was well 
worth seeing, and here I managed to catch a few trout. On 
the lakeside I found a corps of 350 old comrades engaged on 
canal works in connection with hydro-electric schemes. Mr. 
Butters, the chief engineer, has indeed deserved well of his 
- country. 

A drive through myrtle forests brought me to Derby. Here 
a mounted escort met me, and after a reception at the Town 
Hall I went round the prosperous tin mine. I now returned 
by way of Scottsdale at Lilydale to Launceston, to be greeted 
by the Mayor and the Premier, Sir Walter Lee. In the Soldiers’ 
Park I presented medals to, addressed, and afterwards shook 
hands with some 4000 men, and later on I went through the 
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same procedure with 3000 more at the Town Hall. I fear 
it was very hard not to repeat myself in the many speeches 
involved by these ceremonies. And the condition of my 
right hand after such orgies of hand-shaking can be imagined. 

When I left Launceston the roads were lined by 5000 children 
waving flags and cheering wildly, and I went on to Deloraine 
and Latrobe to Devonport. The country through which I 
passed was very reminiscent of rural England, and many of the 
place-names were strangely familiar. After meeting old com- 
rades at Forth, Ulverstone and Penguin, I arrived at what looked 
like a South Devon coastal township—Burnie—and thence 
went on through the myrtle forests to Zeehan, past Macquaire, 
up the King and Queen Rivers to Queenstown, Mount Lyell 
and Gormaston. Mount Owen was covered with snow as I 
left for Waretah and Mount Bishoff, where at one time was the 
world’s largest tin mine. Here I met an old Devon man who 
proudly told me that he had 170 descendants living in Australia, 
representing five generations ! On my return to Burnie there 
were great receptions and many more speeches before I em- 
barked on a destroyer and sailed back to Melbourne. 

I had most thoroughly enjoyed my all too brief visit to 
Tasmania. Indeed, it is a truly delightful island, and anyone 
could be happy there. 


IV 


From Melbourne I went back to Adelaide, and as soon as I 
was free of the crowds of old soldiers I presented medals and 
decorations to some 400 of their number. I was met by Mr. 
Peake, the Premier, and members of his Government, and the 
Lord Mayor held an official reception. Later, my wife having 
now joined me from Perth, we left for Marble Hill with the 
acting Governor, Sir George Murray. Our days in Adelaide and 
Marble Hill, though strenuous, were very happy ones. While 
in the locality we paid a visit to Sir Josiah Symons’ house, 
“Manoah, where we were greatly interested in his orchards 
and vineyards and saw the manufacture of wines, including 
champagne—there called Minchinbury. It was very warm in 
these parts, the thermometer registering as much as 105 degrees 
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in the shade; but what struck me most, coming from India, 
was that there was no need to wear a sun-helmet. Adelaide, 
by the way, is one of the best laid-out cities I have seen, having 
been planned in detail before it was allowed to grow up. The 
same effect is to be seen at Washington, U.S.A. 

Some miles out of Adelaide, set amid charming hills, is a 
place that was once named Blomberg by the German colony 
which had settled there. But Blomberg had sent many men 
to the A.I.F., and during the war I felt much honoured when 
it was proposed and decided ‘that the name should be changed 
to Birdwood. Visiting it now for the first time, I had a very 
warm reception from the little community, and laid the 
foundation-stone of a memorial arch. Since then I have en- 
dowed a small scholarship at the school, which flourishes 
exceedingly. We made great friends with the Mayor, Mr. 
Pflaum, who had had three sons with me at Gallipoli. On 
my asking him to tell me about himself, he said: “I was born 
a Dane nearly 80 years ago. Germany and Austria attacked 
us and I became an Austrian. Later Germany attacked and 
conquered Austria, and I became a German. When I was old 
enough I was called up as a conscript at 14d. a day, but my 
brother and I said, ‘ Nothing doing !’—and we came here to 
Australia, where we have been happy and prospered ever since. 
I don’t suppose I can be much longer in this world, and when I 
face my God ”—he was very devout—‘‘I will be sure to tell 
Him about you.” 

From Birdwood we made our way to the Murray River, on 
which I spent three happy days with the large number of 
ex-Service men whom the Government had settled there on 
vineyards and fruit-farms. Returning, we struck the railway 
at Murray Bridge and entrained for Melbourne. The Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, under its Chancellor, Sir John Macfarland, 
honoured me with the degree of Doctor of Laws ; and as there 
were some present who had received the same degree with me 
in Cambridge (where, of coarse, the ceremony is performed in 
Latin) I now surprised my audience by replying in Latin, with 
references to meos Fossores, or ‘my Diggers.’ 

At Geelong it was a pleasure to inspect the excellent College, 
and here, too, more than a thousand relatives of my men had 
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come to welcome me. At Colak I saw the prosperous agri- 
cultural settlements, and at Glenmoriston I was hospitably 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Black at their delightful home 
right underneath the crater of an extinct volcano, Mount Moorat. 
From here I went to stay a few days with my old A.D.C., 
Gordon Chirnside, on his splendid sheep-farm at Carranballac. 
Fifty motors full of old soldiers soon arrived, and we fought our 
battles over again with two hundred of them; I think they 
loved it. Short visits to Daylesford, Kynston and Bendigo 
brought my time in Victoria to a close. 


V 


To get to Sydney involved another change of gauge, this 
time at eleven o'clock at night instead of four in the morning. 
The Governor, Sir William Davidson, and Lady Davidson, 
‘entertained us most kindly at their beautiful Government House 
in the Domain running down to the picturesque Sydney harbour, 
of which all Austrahans are so rightly proud. The Premier, 
Mr. Holman, and Lord Mayor Fitzgerald held receptions at 
which, as always, my Diggers were uproarious in their welcome. 
We saw some excellent racing at Randwick, and I enjoyed my 
first experience of good surf-bathing. Early every morning I 
availed myself of some of the best bathing I have ever known— 
and what fine swimmers most Australians are! The Sydney 
Agricultural Show was really excellent, and I remember being 
much impressed by a jump of 6’ 2” by a girl on a very small 
horse. 

Busy days of functions and gatherings in Sydney were fol- 
lowed by a visit to Duntroon, where General Bridges, my 
original Australian Divisional Commander, had _ established 
Australia’s own Military College. I was glad to be able to 
unveil the fine granite memorial which the Government has 
erected here over Bridges’ tomb. He was a splendid soldier, 
whose services to his:‘country andé the Empire should ever be 
remembered. 

Duntroon forms part of the Federal capital of Canberra. 
When I was there, building had scarcely started on this new 
city, and the site as I saw it was (as the Prince of Wales rather 
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aptly said during his visit) a city of foundation-stones. A drive 
of 150 miles by Sir Granville Ryrie’s old home at Michelago, 
where we lunched, brought us to Kosciusko, Australia’s highest 
mountain (7330 feet), which was then under snow. The 
scenery hereabouts was attractive, and we were sorry to leave 
it. Back in Sydney, the New South Wales branch of the 
Australian Comforts Fund, which had done excellent work for 
the A.LF. during the war, held an enormous reception in my 
honour. Later there was a gala performance, under Govern- 
ment auspices, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The dro e 
showed my coat of arms, with living Australian soldiers as 
supporters ! 

visits to Katoomba and the tuberculosis hospital at 
Bodington, we saw the spectacular Jenolan Caves, eleven in 
number, full of ce stalactites and weird underground 
rivers. Mr. Dooley, then Chief Secretary to the N.S.W. 
Government, took me to the factory at Lithgow which had 
turned out a thousand rifles a week for us during the war, and 
here I was glad to find 500 old soldiers employed. At Bathurst 
I met again two very valued old friends—Sir Neville Howse, 
V.C., the best medical officer I have known, and Bishop 
Long, my former Education Officer. Here I laid the foundation- 
stone of an extension to All Saints’ Cathedral. 

For Anzac Day, April 25, I returned to Sydney, and led a 
parade of more than five thousand men through the streets. The 
parade was formed into five Divisions, to represent our old 
A.LF. formations, and each was commanded by a New South 
Wales general. A strong wind, with rain at intervals, in no 
way checked the enthusiasm of the great crowds, and the well- 
trained charger that had been lent me for the occasion proved 
a real asset. 

At Camden Park, 40 miles out of Sydney, we spent some 
happy days with the Macarthur Onslows, at still possess the 
direct ir habe of the original Merino sheep. It is said that 
the stock were presented to Charles II by the King of Spain, 
and that Charles, not knowing what to do with them, passed 
them on to Colonel Onslow’s ancestor. In due course some 
of the sheep were taken out to Australia, where this small herd 
has been kept pure and uncrossed ever since. One has to 
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confess that they look rather miserable creatures beside their 
modern, scientifically-bred descendants. 

Before we left Sydney, the Chancellor of the University, 
Sir William Cullen, conferred on me the honorary degree of 
LL.D., and I recall that the spirits of the undergraduates were 
no lower than those of any other undergraduates I have known. 
A short run up the coast, and over the Paramatta and Hawkes- 
bury Rivers, brought us to Newcastle, where I was met as 
usual by the Mayor and a strong deputation of old soldiers, 
, and assured that I should not be expected to speak. Vain hope ! 
I was ushered into a crowded hall, and by the evening I had 
delivered myself of no fewer than six speeches, finishing up with 
one to a large gathering in the Park. I am given to under- 
stand that there are men—some of them quite well known— 
who actually like being called upon to speak. I confess that I 
am not one of them, and in those days there were no micro- 
phones. 

The following day I was at Kentucky and Armadale, and 
on the evening of April 30 we reached the Queensland border 


VI 


At Brisbane we were met by the Premier, Mr. Filhelly, and 
by the Mayor, senior generals, and a very large crowd of old 
soldiers who insisted on dragging me through the city in a 
specially decorated motor-lorry in which I had to stand, feeling 
rather sheepish. The State Governor had recently left, but we 
were most generously entertained by the acting Governor, 
Mr. Lennon, and his wife. 

The following morning I rode with the troops in a parade 
of 5000 Queenslanders, amid scenes of great enthusiasm. 
Races, presentations of medals, receptions and dinners, all formed 
part of the programme of entertainments provided for me. 
At a dinner given by the Queensland Government I was sur- 
prised and taken aback when Mr. Filhelly, the Premier, said 
that when the people of Australia had realised the extent of 
their losses and sufferings during the war, he felt sure they would 
wish to remain neutral in any future conflict. He also spoke 


without enthusiasm of our generals. 
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Naturally, I could not let this pass.) The Premier, in recom- 
mending a future policy of neutrality, had pointed to the 
examples of such countries as Holland and Spain. In reply, I 
said that he who had not been in Europe during the war was 
in no position to judge of the state of humiliation to which 
these and other neutral countries had been reduced by their 
impotency, seeing their nationals killed and their ships sunk and 
not daring to utter a word of protest, and having to suffer a 
hundred similar indignities at every turn. I declared my belief 
that no true Australian would ever tolerate an inglorious 
neutrality in such circumstances, and I ventured to suggest that 
after five years of intimate association with Australian soldiers 
from every State in the Commonwealth I felt myself well 
qualified to speak for their spirit; and I did not hesitate to 
predict that, if ever it were necessary for England again to 
draw the sword in the defence of liberty, Australia would be 
there! As regards my generals, I was able to point out that 
Queensland had produced excellent leaders, with whom I was 
thoroughly satisfied, and beyond the proportion contributed 
by other States. This uncomfortable ne was the only one 
of its kind throughout my tour of Australia and New Zealand. 

Robertson and Grant, among the best of my brigadiers, met 
me at Toowoomba. Here and at Bowenville and Dalby I 
found many ex-Diggers, as there were at Roma, which I passed 
through at 4 o'clock in the morning on my way to Charleville 
and Burenda. The 7o0-mile drive to the latter place was 
through real bush country, with no roads but plenty of prickly 
pear. Mr. and Mrs. Gildea looked after me most kindly, and 
were to have taken me north to Longreach, but heavy rain 
came on and the track became quite impassable. At Bellevue 
I saw Mrs. Lumley Hill’s fine herd of 2000 Hereford cattle, and 
enjoyed a visit to Rockhampton. Here a young lady wanted 
me to pose for a eae as I came out of the water after 
a swim, and was much annoyed when I declined the honour. 
I persisted in my refusal despite the efforts of the local band, 
which played “God Save the King’ in the hope of making 
me stand to attention ! 

At the great Mount Morgan gold and copper mines I again 
met many old soldiers, among them Dick Casey, now Aus- 
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tralia’s ambassador to the U.S.A. Ulam, Gladstone, Bundaberg, 
Rosedale were passed en route to Maryborough, and from here, 
after making short stops at Gympie and Meerburum, I came 
back once more to Brisbane. After a short but delightful 
stay at Mrs. Bell’s cattle station of Coochin-Coochin (where, 
mounted on a capital horse, I took part in “cutting out’ cattle 
from the herds, somewhat to the astonishment of the men on 
the station who were amazed to find that ‘the old General ’ 
could hold his own at their avocation), I re-crossed the border 
into New South Wales under Mount Lindsay, through lovely 
country of almost tropical forests. Here the border is guarded 
with rabbit-fences on either side of a No Man’s Land a hundred 
yards across, 

The drop down the N.S.W. side to Grevillia is very steep 
and picturesque. We went through Kyogle and Casino to 
Lismore and Grafton on the Clarence River. Near Maclean 
on the Grafton I found a large Scotch colony, all happy and 
prosperous. On leaving Grafton I passed through some of the 
prettiest scenery I had seen to Newton Boyd and Glenhurst. 
Here a mounted escort took me to the Town Hall, where took 
ay the last of the many municipal receptions with which I 

ad been honoured in Australia. I think twelve speeches were 
made that day ! 


Vil 


At the end of May we left Sydney by the Union liner Manuka. 
A guard of honour of the permanent Artillery, with all the 
senior officers, came to bid us farewell, and.so we left Australia 
after a strenuous but thoroughly enjoyable visit of five-and-a- 
half months. It was an experience that we can never forget. 
Although in the matter of receptions, special trains, and guards 
of honour, we had been treated almost like Royalty, yet my 
old Digger comrades never failed to greet me just as they had 
done in our old days together in Gallipoli and France. Nothing 
could have exceeded the real warmth, and, indeed, affection 
of their welcomes. I felt I could not possibly take credit for 
all that they seemed to think I had done for them during the 
war. Indeed, I could never fail to remember that the honours 
which had come to me were simply the result of their devoted, 
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loyal and courageous work. I should be only too thankful to 
feel that I may have been of some use in bringing home to 
them all the strong and intimate bonds by which the Old 
Country is tied rhe children overseas. 

And so ended my five years as General Officer Commanding 
the Australian Imperial Force: years which I shall always 
regard as among the happiest and most eventful of my life. 
They had been spent in close touch with a body of men whom 
I was to know for the rest of my days as the best and most 
loyal of comrades—men who had proved again and again 
their dauntless courage and unfailing enterprise in the face of 
the enemy. Few had had much training before the war, but 
they at once showed themselves to be of the best type of natural 
soldier. God bless you all, old comrades! I can never forget 
all you have meant to me during all these years, and it is with 
pleasure and confidence that I see my elder daughter married 
and settled so happily among you in Australia. 

As the Manuka left, there were shouts from the quay of 
“Come back as our Governor-General ! ”—which I nearly did, 
as I shall presently relate. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Our visit to New Zealand, though of shorter duration than 
that which we had just completed in Australia, was every bit 
as interesting and enjoyable. From the time we reached 
Wellington on the 2nd June till our departure at the end of 
July we had a wonderful, if strenuous, time, and, as in Australia, 
everyone was amazingly kind to us. 

Lord Liverpool, the Governor-General, was shortly leaving 
for home when we arrived, and since Government House was 
packed up we stayed at the very comfortable Midland Hotel. 
At a big reception at the Town Hall Mr. Massey, the Prime 
Minister, gave us the warmest of welcomes, as did the hundreds 
of returned soldiers who crowded the hall. These included 
such old friends as Generals Russell, Chaytor and Richardson, 
all first-class men. The following day I was officially welcomed 
by the Government at Parliament House. Like every new 
arrival, I soon experienced the high wind for which Wellington 
is famous. It seems to blow often at about sixty miles an hour, 
and it is said that a Wellington man can always be recognised 
by the fact that he keeps one hand on the top of his head to 
hold down his hat ! 

We had a calm crossing to Lyttelton and Christchurch in the 
South Island, where we were met by Colonel Young and Tahu 
Rhodes, the latter taking us to his delightful house, Te Koraha. 
After a reception by the Mayor and citizens of Christchurch 
I went over Christ’s College and addressed the school. I felt 
at home here, for Morland, the Headmaster, had been at Clifton 
with me, and there were other Clifton men on the staff. At 
a gathering of returned soldiers in Christchurch I was presented 
with a souvenir in the form of a New Zealand greenstone tiki. 

354 
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Fifteen miles outside the city we spent a happy day with Sir 
Heaton Rhodes, the Defence Minister, and saw something of 
the lovely country round Lakes Forsyth and Ellesmere—maijestic 
forests and tree ferns, one of which stood eighty feet high. 
After receptions at Ashburton and Timaru we came to Waikati, 
where there is a really fine boys’ school. Then, after a short 
stay at Omaru, we reached Dunedin, the capital of the most 
southern province. 

Here we might have been in Scotland: Scotsmen every- 
where, suburbs named Portobello and Musselburgh, and Gaelic 
still spoken on some of the farms. I had a busy time with 
meetings with old comrades, visits to hospitals, and gatherings 
of various kinds, and I may mention that though more than 
twenty years have passed since we were there the Dunedin 
ex-Service men (among many others) never forget to send 
their Christmas greetings. 

At Invercargil we were in the most southerly British town 
of any size in the world, yet even here we were met by two 
thousand kind people who gave us a great welcome. No fewer 
than eight hundred old soldiers insisted on marching to our 
hotel a the reception, cheering all the way, and clamouring 
for just one more speech. I was told that this was a ‘ prohibi- 
tion’ town. I should never have guessed it ! 

Our next move was by Lumsden (where there was another 
friendly demonstration) to Kingstown on the south end of Lake 
Wakatipu, the largest of the cold-water lakes. Here we boarded 
a steamer and went 25 miles to Queenstown. In gold-rush 
days the latter place had had a population of 2500, but now 
there were scarcely five hundred. The lake is really beautiful ; 
sixty miles long by four miles broad, and said to be 1200 feet 
deep. Ben Lomond towers gooo feet above the lake. The 
returned soldiers had arranged a day’s outing for us on the 
lake, and a boat was chartered to take 250 of us to Glenorchy 
at the north end. On the way we were entertained in true 
Highland fashion by the Clan Mackenzie on their sheep-station 
of 175,000 acres. They ‘grow’ much merino wool, the sheep 
living out the whole year round in spite of winter snow. The 
se is shipped off direct from their own jetty. 

A long and picturesque drive through Cromwell and Clyde 
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down the Kowara Valley and by Alexandra, Beck’s, St. Bathan’s, 
Naseby, Ranfurly and Kyeburn (at all of which places there 
were gatherings of old saldlick to greet me) brought me back 
to Dunedin and to Sir John Robert’s hospitable house. Next 
day we returned to Christchurch, where Mr. Macdonald looked 
after us and we attended service in the splendid Cathedral. On 
leaving here I went through some of the most wonderful 
scenery imaginable, driving on a five-horse mail coach through 
Arthur’s Pass beside a lovely river, the hillsides densely wooded 
right up to the snow-line on either side. I have never seen 
better driving—which was perhaps as well, for the road at times 
seemed to fall sheer away down the cliffs to Greymouth. At 
Greymouth itself I was met by the Mayor, the town band, and, 
I should think, the entire population, including many ex- 
soldiers ; and after the usual speeches I was given as a memento 
a small bag of alluvial gold “specs ’—one spec, the Mayor 
said, for each citizen of the town. From Greymouth I went on 
to Reefton and Westport through the magnificent scenery of 
the Buller Gorge, where the road is in places cut right through 
the great cliffs which come down to the edge of the river. 

It was sad to pass through Zyell, a mining town once inhabited 
by a couple of thousand people, but now deserted. On through 
Murchison to Nelson, where there is a harbour with a wonderful 
9-mile reef to form a natural breakwater. On again to Blen- 
heim and Picton, where I boarded a small steamer and went 
up the Queen Charlotte Sound, than which I imagine it would 
be hard to find a finer harbour. It could accommodate with 
ease the entire British fleet, but the great depth of the water 
makes anchorage very difficult. 

We now re-crossed to the Northern Island and made our way 
to Napier, where the Mayor and returned soldiers made us 
welcome. A 100-mile drive took us to that wonderful place, 
Wairakei, near the centre of the Island. Here is the beautiful 
Lake Taupo, below the snow-covered volcanoes of Mounts 
Negaruahoe and Ruapehu. Near the lake is a strange ‘ blow- 
hole’ which at regular intervals sends up a great column of 
steam. This forms a natural beacon for miles round, and is 
said to be the ‘safety-valve’ of New Zealand. The Geyser 
Valley is full of interest, with geysers of every kind shooting 
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up to 60 feet, some at regular intervals, others irregularly. 
Some are of mud—Fuller’s earth—others of red, purple, white 
or green clay. The biggest, known as the Champagne Cauldron, 
is 60 feet deep and always boiling, seething, and roaring, at a 
temperature of 200°. Swimming in a bath of some 100° was 
quite pleasant, and the Maoris declare that the water gives one 
a new skin. The falls of the Waikato River are most impres- 
sive : a drop of 200 feet over three rapids in half a mile. That 
valley is certainly quite the most spectacular piece of landscape 
that I have ever seen. 

At Rotarua, a crowd of old comrades insisted on dragging 
our car to the Grand Hotel, and after presenting medals and 
seeing men in hospital we visited the pretty little Maori church. 
The Maori Chiefs presented an Address of Welcome, together 
with a greenstone axe and a charming mat of Kiwi feathers, 
the symbols of rank and power. The Chief of the Arawas 
said that his people regretted that we had not done more to 
exterminate our enemies, as their own ancestors had done in 
days gone by. In reply, I said that unfortunately our foes 
were so numerous that it was quite impossible to ‘ despatch 
them into the interior’ as his fighting forbears had been 
accustomed to do ! 

We visited Hine Moah’s bath on Makoia Island in Lake 
Rotorua, and also the Maori village of Whakarewarewa. This 

geysers all round it, and hot and cold streams run quite 
close to each other, so that it is said that the inhabitants catch 
trout in one stream and boil them in the other. In this neigh- 
bourhood the Government has laid out some 26,000 acres of 
fine Douglas pine and larch forests—an undertaking which 
should prove of the greatest value. 

And so to Auckland, another beautiful spot. Many old 
soldiers met us and dragged our car to the Grand Hotel, and 
at night there was an enthusiastic civic reception. At the 
Grammar School I addressed some 900 boys: and a splendid 
school it is, with fine buildings. In accordance with the 
immemorial tradition, it was my invariable custom, after 
— prizes at such schools, to ask the Headmaster for a 

oliday—a move which, not unnaturally, was greeted with 
considerable enthusiasm. But when I made this usual request 
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at a Maori school I was surprised to find my proposal received 
in gloomy silence. I asked if the boys did not want a holiday 
and was told: “No. If they have a holiday they are made 
to do so much work at home that they would rather be at 
school !”’ 

At Auckland, on the top of One Tree Hill, which overlooks 
the sea on both sides, is the grave of Sir John Douglas Campbell 
(1817-1912). On it is the same epitaph as that on Wren’s 
tomb in St. Paul’»—“ Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” 
Auckland certainly owes a great debt to him. 

To the north of Auckland I was greatly interested in what 
remains of the Kauri forest. These are probably the finest 
hard-wood trees in the world. The great trunks, often 25 
feet in girth, run up to 60 feet or so without a branch. It is 
a great pity that so few of them now survive. 

We now turned south to Wanganui, where we were most 
kindly entertained, and then on to Hawera, where at the Winter 
Show I saw a half-bred bullock standing 19 hands and weighing 
3800 lbs.—surely the biggest ever. On to New Plymouth in 
the shadow of Mount Egmont, where the old wooden church 
contains escutcheons of the British regiments that fought in 
the Maori Wars. Among them I noticed one of the * 43rd 
Monmouthshires’ and another of the “Rutland Regiment.’ 
There is also a marble figure of a soldier in the old Volunteer 
uniform and small cap. 

We passed through Palmerston and so came to Hastings, 
where we spent a few happy days with my old friend Sir Andrew 
Russell, the best of felkevrs at his house at Tuna Nui. We 
spent much time riding round the sheep-farms: a welcome 
recreation after long days of strenuous though delightful 
travelling. Then, after a reception by old soldiers at Napier 
we returned to Wellington, where I was shown round the 
College of 700 boys under Mr. Firth, the 6’ 4” Headmaster. 

And now the time had come for us to leave this really lovely 
country where we had received so much kindness. I heard 
Mr. Massey introduce his Budget, and we bade farewell to him 
and his wife, and to Sir Fred Lang, the Speaker, Sir Heaton 
Rhodes, Lady Johnston, the mother of one of my brigadiers 
who was killed in France, and many others. It was a wrench 
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having to leave behind me Captain L. A. P. Ward, who had 
been with me ever since I took over the A.LF. in 1914. First 
as stenographer and later as secretary, he had proved himself 
invaluable. My correspondence, especially from Australia, was 
always very large, and I can never be sufficiently grateful to 
Ward for his devoted and ungrudging work. During my 
tour in New Zealand the Government had also been good 
enough to lend me the services of Captain Wales as A.D.C., 
who was a great help in every way besides being a most pleasant 
companion. 


We left New Zealand in the Argyllshire, full of gratitude— 
much more than I can express—to Mr. Massey, to his Govern- 
ment, to my old comrades of the N.Z.E.F., and to the many 
kind hosts who had given us so delightful a time. Six days 
out we passed Pitcairn Island, but with that exception the 
voyage across the Pacific is uninteresting and we scarcely saw 
another ship. We reached Panama on August 19 and entered. 
the Canal at Balbao. What a contrast to the Suez Canal, which 
we knew so well! Here, in place of the barren sands of Egypt, 
are green banks and luxuriant forests, and, like every other 
traveller, I was much impressed by the ingenuity and efficiency 
with which great ships are raised and hauled through the many 
successive locks. Balbao is heavily fortified, and the com- 
mander of the Canal Zone was General Kennedy, whom I 
had known well in France. At Colon we were taken ashore 
to the Washington Hotel, a United States teetotal establishment 
in the U.S. zone of the Panama Republic. 

On the 26th August we arrived at Chesapeake Bay and 
came to anchor near Fortress Monro, *‘ Old Point Comfort,’ 
at the head of the James River. General Kennedy had notified 
the authorities that I was on board, and I took it as a great 
compliment to be greeted with a salute of seventeen guns. 
Colonel Mitchell, commanding the Coast Artillery, came on 
board to welcome us and take us ashore, where we were met 
by all his officers in uniform. America was still technically at 
war with Germany, and for this reason officers had to wear 
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uniform continually. Colonel Mitchell drove us to see the old 
St. John’s church, built in 1620 and rebuilt in 1728 at Hampton. 
The colonel insisted that our car should fly an American General’s 
flag—red, with four stars—in my honour. He had seen much 
of England during the war, and formed a great attachment for 
our country. 

As our ship had to remain thirty-six hours at Newport News 
we took the opportunity of running up the Potomac River 
by night to Washington. Sir Auckland Geddes, our ambas- 
sador, was away, but Peterson and Harker, of his Staff, met us 
and looked after us during our brief visit. I called on General 
Pershing and his Chief of Staff; General Marsh, and also saw 
Mr. Davis, the American Ambassador to Britain, who happened 
to be over on leave. We were greatly impressed by the Capitol, 
a really lovely building with its magnificent central dome ; and 
we were amused at the guide who was taking a party round 
and who always addressed us as “ Now, people !’ 

Before leaving Old Point Comfort next day, Colonel Mitchell 
took me all round his garrison buildings, which are very fine, 
and again he insisted on receiving me with a salute of seventeen 
guns. That same evening we left for the Atlantic and home. 


pa 


We reached London on the 1oth September, 1920, and were 
met by the High Commissioners for Australia and New Zealand, 
Mr. Andrew Fisher and Sir James Allen. Greatly as we had 
enjoyed every moment of our wonderful tour, it was good to 
be back in England once more. 

On going to the India Office to report my return, I was 
informed that I was appointed to command the Northern 
Army in India. Mr. Edwin Montagu, then Secretary of State 
for India, whom I had not met before, was very kind to me 
and told me it had been a question whether I should not go 
out to India as Commander-in-Chief, but that eventually it 
had been decided to give this appointment to Rawlinson. I 
replied that I had known ‘ Rawly’ since he was a young 
Rifleman and A.D.C. to Lord Roberts ; that I had seen much 
of him throughout the South African campaign and again 
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during the Great War ; and that I was truly glad to know that 
we were again to be comrades for the next few years in India, 
where I hoped my long Indian experience might be of some 
value to him. 

Montagu then went on to say that he hoped I ‘ would not 
feel insulted’ if he offered me, instead of the Northern Army, 
the post of Military Secretary at the India Office—a position, 
as he pointed out, of great and ever-increasing importance. I 
thanked him but begged to decline, assuring him that I would 
much prefer to return to India. 

In less than a month after my return to England I was off 
again ; and in the meantime I was kept busy with a great deal 
of work at Australia House and the India Office. At a very 
large gathering of Australians and New Zealanders I was called 
on to give a long and, I fear, rather tedious account of my 
travels, and to expound my views on conditions in those coun- 
tries, especially with regard to returned soldiers’ problems. 
I also had to give a similar address to the Royal Colonial Institute 
(now the Royal Empire Society). Time had also to be found 
for sittings to Sargent, for his big picture of the Senior Generals, 
and to Orpen, for a portrait aA tat had been commissioned 
by the National Gallery, Melbourne. Reprehensible and 
irreverent as it may seem, I fear I regarded these sittings as 
something of an infliction. 

On the 6th October I said good-bye to many friends and 
crossed over to France, where I spent some days in paying 
another visit to our old battlefields before embarking on the 
P. & O. liner Mantua at Marseilles. It was now that with real 
regret I had to part with Steward, my very faithful servant, 
who had never been away from me since he first became my 
batman in Egypt in 1914. He had served me well throughout 
the war, and accompanied me on my Australian and New 
Zealand tour. He was an excellent man, and in saying good- 
bye to him I was glad to know that I had found a comfortable 
billet for him as steward of the Yacht Club at Salcombe. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


I 


We arrived at Bombay on the 30th October, 1920, almost 
six years after I had left India to take up my command of the 
Anzac Corps in Egypt. Sir Charles Monro, who was on the 
point of being succeeded at Simla by Rawlinson, sent me a 
very cordial welcome on my arrival, regretting—and I fully 
reciprocated his regrets—that we should be serving together 
again for only such a very short time. A few days later we 
arrived in Rawalpindi, the headquarters of the Northern Army. 

By comparison with the busy and stirring times I had expe- 
rienced during my absence from India, my four years’ tenure 
at Rawalpindi were relatively uneventful. They were pleasant 
years and full of interest, none the less; and it was good to 
revisit so many of the places I had known in the past and to 
renew acquaintance with many old friends. 

I was as fortunate as ever in my Staff. For most of the 
time my B.G.G.S. was Cyril Wagstaff, an old campaigner now, 
but as efficient, cheery and helpful as I had found him at Gallipoli 
and in France. He was a man whom I confidently expected 
to go far, and he later became Commandant of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Towards the end of his tenure 
he was offered the command of the Bangalore District, and 
came to see me at Cambridge to discuss the future. On my 
advice he accepted, but, to my grief, a tumour on the brain 
carried him off very shortly afterwards. I could do no more than 
pay my last tribute to him at his funeral service at Woolwich. 

Until the beginning of 1922 my A.M.S. was Sammy Butler— 
an Egyptian Army enthusiast who later commanded at Khar- 
toum—of whom I was very fond ; and on his return to England 
he was replaced by that very dear man, Ronnie Duncan of the 
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sth Gurkhas. At about the same time I lost Harold Watkis 
of the 37th Lancers, who had been my A.D.C. till then. He 
rejoined his Regiment before going on to the Staff College, 
and in his place came Keith Dawson, who remained with me 
as the most faithful and devoted of friends till I left India. My 
Indian A.D.C. was Risaldar-Major Muhammad Aslam Khan, 
whom I had taken into the XI Bengal Lancers when I was 
adjutant of the Regiment more than 30 years previously. He 
was a Duranni Pathan, and one of Nature’s gentlemen : a model 
of courtesy and greatly respected by all. He was my frequent 
companion on early-morning rides, and used to tell me in his 
own language delightful stories of Frontier life and legends, of 
which he had an inexhaustible store. Though he had been only 
a chubby-faced boy when I first enlisted him, like many of his 
race he had aged more quickly than we do. I was much 
amused when, at one of our garden-parties, a lady asked me, 
“ Who is that dear old gentleman ? ”—to which I had to reply 
that the “dear old gentleman’ was eight years younger than I 
was! Muhammad Aslam had a white beard and somewhat 
pronounced figure which made him look older than he was, 
while I, perhaps, did not look my age. 

In January, 1921, as a result of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, a new order of government came into force through- 
out India. All local Governments now became ‘ Governor’s 
Provinces, each with its own Legislative Council, and ‘ His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor ’ became “ His Excellency the 
Governor.’ Another change affected the administration of the 
Punjab States. These States—Patiala, Jind, Nabha, Bahawalpur, 
Faridkot, Kapurthala, Mundi, Maler Kota, Bilaspur, Loharu and 
others—had hitherto come under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, but were now transferred to the Government of 
India and administered by the Foreign Department. The step 
was logical enough, though it went without saying that the 
Punjab Government and its officials knew far more about the 
States and their peoples than the Government of India could 
hope to know. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, who now became the first Governor 
of the Punjab, asked me to be with him when he held his last 
official Punjab Provincial Durbar at Lahore. All the Rulers 
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of States were present, and later in the day Sir Edward opened 
the first session of the new Punjab Legislative Council, which 
had ‘Montie’ Butler as its first Speaker. I was present at 
both these ceremonies, and I greatly enjoyed the delightful 
hospitality of Sir Edward and Lady M not only then 
but on many another occasion. 

Soon afterwards we had a visit from M. Clemenceau, whom 
I had last met on the occasion of our triumphal entry into Lille. 
With two elderly secretaries he was touring India, and we were 
glad to have him with us for a few days. He was very interested 
in the recent excavations at Taxila, where Sir John Marshall, 
head of the Archzological Department of India, had unearthed 
much of the ancient capital of the Emperor Asoka. Taxila, 
which is said to have had a population of 14 millions in 
A.D. 400, now lies in the midst of a stony and almost waterless 
desert, and it is amazing to think that it ever supported so many 
inhabitants. Sir John’s excavations have been very successful 
and Clemenceau spent hours going round them with the greatest 
interest. He was quite annoyed with his secretaries, whose 
thoughts were more exercised over the question of luneh ! 

I also took Clemenceau to see the very fine Buddhist stupa 
at Mankiala, some 15 miles south of ’Pindi, which local tradition 
declares to be the tomb of Bucephalus, the favourite war-horse 
of Alexander the Great, though in point of fact the actual tomb 
is some distance away, on the right bank of the Jhelum. 
Clemenceau had a keen sense of humour. He was then quite 
an old man, and, noticing that I was solicitous about his health, 
he turned to me with a twinkle and said, “ You want to be 
very careful of me because you are afraid I might die while I 
am with you, and then you would have all the trouble of 
arranging my funeral !”’ 

Early in February I went to Delhi. I had not previously met 
Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, and I welcomed the opportunity 
of having several long talks with him on the changes and reforms 
introduced as a result of the Montagu Commission. By this 
time, too, Rawlinson had taken over as Chief, and was holding 
his first Army Commanders’ meeting. The times were critical 
for the Indian Army, and I, who had spent my life in it, was 
frankly apprehensive of some of the many changes. Against 
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one or two of the reforms—such as the breaking-up of the 
Indian Cavalry, the abolition of the Sillidar system, and changes 
in the class-composition of the Indian Army—I fought tena- 
ciously, though I fear my voice was that of one crying in the 
wilderness. Only those who have spent a lifetime in touch 
with Indian troops can realise how often their discipline and 
efficiency depend on contentment and political considerations. 
A visit to my old Regiment at Jullunder, and a happy week 
spent at the stud-farms at Probynabad and Coleyana, had 
revealed that there was a good deal of apprehension and dis- 
content about the abolition of the Sillidar system and the 
reduction of cavalry regiments. However my protests, though 
emphatic, were of little or no avail. 


4 


The Duke of Connaught now arrived in Delhi to represent 
the King-Emperor at the inauguration of the new régime of 
the Government of India. The Duke's appearance was very 
much appreciated and he was warmly welcomed on all occa- 
sions, for not only does he look the part but he manages to 
say just the right thing in the most charming manner possible. 
In Delhi he addressed the Council of Princes, opened the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State, and laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the All-India Soldiers’ Memorial. Later he came 
to Rawalpindi, where years earlier he had begun his Indian 
sonra service as Brigadier-General before commanding, suc- 
cessively, the Meerut Division and the Bombay Army. | 

I then went off on a round of inspections, returning to my 
summer headquarters at Murree in due course. Unlike the 
Simla hills, where the population is preponderantly Hindu and 
whence few men take service in ‘ army, the hills around 
Murree are peopled by Mussalmans, many of them old soldiers. 
I greatly enjoyed my long walks through this lovely on 
At Mobhra Sharif (i.e. “ Holy’ Mohra) I found a wonderful old 
Moslem Pir, who had sat there for forty years, supported by 
the offerings of his followers. He is highly venerated in those 
parts, and people kiss his doorstep, bed, hands and feet as they 
enter. He certainly struck me as a remarkably saintly man. 
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Another and better-known Pir is he of Makhud on the Indus— 
the Pir of the Khattaks—a far more worldly and ambitious 
man, with a very large following. 

After a most interesting trek through Narkanda, Kulu, and 
the Kangra district, I had a short holiday in Kashmir, and then 
returned to Murree. Here we were joined by our married 
daughter, Nancy, and her small son, from Australia. Old Sir 
Gurbaksh Singh Bedi insisted on our going to his palace at 
Kalla for the wedding of his daughter. As usual, he had spent 
far more on the ceremony than he could really afford, and my 
wife told me that the bride’s trousseau was on a regal scale. Our 
younger daughter, Judith, made friends with the bride, who was 
avery pretty girl; and since the latter had not yet been allowed 
to see her husband she asked Judith what he was like. Judith, 
with much tact, replied, “I think he looks a very kind man!” ! 

Another interesting experience was a visit to the Nawab of 
Amb, Sir Khan-i-Zaman Khan, whose country I had last seen 
during the Black Mountain expedition of 1891. Afterwards, 
I dropped down the Indus to Attock and so on to Khushalgarh, 
where the railway crosses to Kohat. I was glad to see Kohat 
again, and even more so to find my dear Andrew Skeen in 
command there, occupying my old house. I inspected troops 
in the Kurram before going on to Bannu, where I met Sir John 
Maffey, the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province, and with him attended a great feast such as the men 
of the Frontier love. As at all such feasts, we sat on the floor 
and no knives or forks were allowed. The host told me that 
he had invited 140 guests but that over 300 had turned up; 
and the Pathan is nothing if not a good trencherman ! 

Up the Tochi at Dardoni I found Hugh Herdon—one of the 
best of ‘ Piffer’ officers—commanding the brigade. I also saw 
the North Waziristan Militia at Miran Shah, and inspected 
large numbers of units and detachments everywhere. 

And now occurred one of the most remarkable experiences 
that have come my way. In Australia one heard of cases of a 
white man ‘ going native’ and joining a tribe of aborigines, 
but I had never heard of a British officer ‘going Pathan.’ A 
young officer of one of the Indian infantry regiments asked to 

1 See note page 374. 
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see me, and told me in confidence that a friend of his, a brother- 
officer in the regiment, had formed a close friendship with a 
young Pathan, and that the latter had now been arrested by 
the police for theft. Determined to secure his release, his English 
friend liad decided that this could best be done by procuring a 
hostage ; and that the most suitable hostage would be my small 
daughter, Judith, then about ten years old! Hearing that my 
wife was giving a dance at our house, he determined to take 
the opportunity of kidnapping the child—everyone would be 
busy, and he could enter the house unobserved, or perhaps 
even as a guest. 

The whole story seemed so fantastic that at first I could only 
laugh at it, but my informant insisted that the man was a 
fanatic and meant business. Not altogether convinced, but 
anxious to be on the safe side, I passed on my information to 
the police and my personal Staff, but I made sure that no word 
of the plot should reach my wife’s ears. The police were warned 
to keep a look-out at the entrance for the would-be kidnapper’s 
car, and to inform me at once of his arrival. At about rz 0 i. 
I was told that he had turned up; that his car was parked in 
a nearby lane and that the man himself had got into the garden— 
a large one with trees in it. I ordered the car to be put out of 
action, and my two Staff officers (who were armed) patrolled 
the entrances while I went to Judith’s room and amused her 
with ices and an account of the dance. 

Whether or not the young man discovered that he was being 
watched, I do not know, but after wandering round the house 
for half an hour he returned to his car where, by my orders, 
he was placed under arrest. He had with him a revolver, an 
automatic pistol, some Mills bombs, and supplies for two or 
three days. It had been his intention to make straight for the 
Hazara border, beyond which he had arranged a further store 
of supplies, and thence to send his ultimatum for the release 
of his Pathan friend. He was tried and received a sentence of 
imprisonment, after which he was deported from India—though 
years later I heard that he had returned. Truly, an extra- 
ordinary case! So well was the secret kept that my wife did 
not hear a whisper of it till some weeks later, when someone 


foolishly asked her ‘ what had become of the man who tried 
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to abduct Judith.’ Her indignation at having been kept in the 
dark can be imagined. At the dance she had, of course, noticed 
my absence and that of my Staff officers during several dances, 
but the somewhat lame excuse I had made at the time had 
been accepted. 


Ii 


In Feb , 1922, the Prince of Wales visited India, and in 
the souneioe tour spent a few days with us at Rawalpindi. 
I think he enjoyed himself, and we certainly enjoyed having 
him. He presented Colours to five Indian regiments in the 
lovely setting of the Topi Park ; held a review of the garrison ; 
and rode three winners (out of the five mounts he was given) 
at the local race-meeting. On a visit to Taxila he did not 
display quite the same enthusiasm for Sir John Marshall's 
excavations as M. Clemenceau had evinced. In fact, he said 
to my wife, “ This place ought never to have been dug up !” 
Poor man, it sald have been remarkable had he not 
bored with the perpetual sight-seeing. 

The Prince had scarcely left us when a new visitor arrived— 
my old friend ‘ Wullie’ Robertson, now a Field-Marshal, who 
had been a subaltern with me in ‘Pindi 34 years previously. 
He was now visiting India in a commercial capacity. 

When inspecting the Malakhand in April a that year I had 
the interesting experience of arriving in the Swat Valley while 
a war was in progress between the Nawab of Dir (on the 
Chitral road) and the Arkhunzada of Swat. The contesting 
armies obligingly arranged a truce for my benefit, and I was 
able to ride round both positions. The Swat cavalry consisted 
of 300 well-mounted men, armed with -303 rifles and accom- 
panied by a mounted band of samais and kettle-drums. In the 
Dir position there was a very strong fort, recently built by the 
Nawab, a brave and ambitious man who had been carried 
seven miles to meet me, for the poor man was a leper. He 
showed us with pride his screw-gun and a Hotchkiss. There 
were fine, well-armed men in both armies, and I gathered that 
during a truce they would change sides without compunction ! 

At about this time we were saddened by the withdrawal of 
the Irish regiments from India, and later their disbandment 
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from the British army. I had two Irish battalions in my 
Command, the Connaught Rangers and the Dublin Fusiliers. 
I was actually inspecting the latter regiment (commanded by 
Bonham-Carter, who was later Governor of Malta) at Multan 
when the orders for their withdrawal arrived, and the news 
was a great shock to everyone. It seemed to me particularly 
unfortunate that the Dublin Fusiliers should thus disappear, for 
it had originally been an Indian regiment, the Bombay Fusiliers, 
raised to garrison Bombay when it became a British colony as 
part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza. Its transformation 
into an Irish regiment was, one might almost say, fortuitous, 
for under the Cardwell reforms the old 102nd Bombay Fusiliers 
and the 103rd Madras Fusiliers were reconstituted as the Dublin 
Fusiliers. Their sister-regiments (the old Indian units numbered 
104th to 107th) still exist as British battalions. 

A reminder that army reforms were yet again in the air 
awaited me when I went to Abbottabad, where a deputation 
of Gurkha officers waited on me and urged that the Gurkha 
units should be excluded from the new system of renumbering 
then coming into force. It will be remembered that when, in 
1903, Lord Kitchener had carried out his renumbering scheme, 
he had realised and taken into consideration the fact that the 
Gurkhas are actually subjects of the King of Nepal; and that 
it was always possible, if by no means probable, that a future 
king might arise who would be unwilling to continue allowing 
his subjects to serve with the Indian Army. To provide for 
such a contingency, Kitchener had agreed to omit the Gurkha 
regiments from the general renumbering and allow them to 
retain their own block of separate numbers; but under the 
scheme of 1922 it was proposed that Gurkha battalions should 
be mixed up with Indian battalions in the same list, without 
consideration for either past or future. I am glad to say that 
I was able to make satisfactory representations to Army Head- 
quarters, and that the papas A was avoided. 


IV 
During 1922, a proposal was being discussed that the Royal 
Air Force should take over the control of the North-West 
Frontier, thus enabling a considerable reduction of ground 
AA 
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troops (ahd consequently of army expenditure) to be made. 
Air Marshal Sir Toha Salmond came up to Murree to discuss 
the subject with me. I knew the Frontier well and had the 
highest regard for the R.A.F., but I was convinced that, in 
dealing with Pathan tribesmen, the personal factor is all- 
important. The civil and military officers on the border must 
be able to keep in the closest possible touch with the tribes, 
and strong bodies of troops must ever be available to search 
out the hills and valleys of that difficult country, if a proper 
control over the tribesmen is to be maintained. It must be 
remembered, too, that on the Frontier many of the inhabitants 
are cave-dwellers, and that there are few targets of military 
importance for bombing. I doubted, and still doubt, the 
ability of the Royal Air Force to replace our ground troops in 
these duties, and I am glad to say that my views were accepted. 
But this does not mean to say that, as the years go by, the 
R.A.F. will not be able to play an increasingly valuable part 
in Frontier administration. 

Towards the end of 1922 it became necessary to engage in 
military operations in Waziristan. For some time past, the 
Waziris had been sorely trying the patience of the Government, 
and it was now decided that we must at last occupy their 
country, establishing headquarters at Razmak and driving good 
roads through that wild and mountainous territory. To carry 
this into oe columns from the north under Hugh Herdon 
and from the south under Torquhil Matheson were to enter 
the country and converge on Razmak. The southern column 
was directed by Army Headquarters, the northern by myself, 
with headquarters at Dardoni. Matheson and Herdon met at 
Bannu, and with Pears and Cunningham, the Political Officers, 
went into plans. I then went up the Tochi with Herdon, and 
rode on with Cunningham over the Chinari and Dumdil kotals 
to Asad Khel on the Khaisora, where I found excellent work 
being done by Colonel Haswell, R.E., who had with him two 
companies of Sappers and Miners under Greenwood and Bryan 
Robertson (° Wullie’s’ eldest son) and the 32nd and 34th 
Pioneers. Their working-parties were all in good fettle, and 
between them they built a good graded road over some 
15 miles of difficult country. © 
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Escorted by a couple of armoured cars I pushed on up the 
Tochi to Datta Khel. Here the old fort, which I had last seen 
in 1911, had been destroyed by the tribes in 1919, and was 
now being rebuilt under the guardianship of the Scouts, com- 
manded by Claud Erskine of the Guides. Erskine was a par- 
ticularly fine officer, and I felt great confidence in him and his 
1700 Tochi Scouts when I inspected them at Miran Shah. 

Razmak, which stands at 7200 feet, was occupied by Herdon 
without much difficulty, thanks to his admirable dispositions. 
In a snow-storm he led his column to a high a commanding 
Razmak—it was captured by the 3rd Queen Alexandra’s Own 
Gurkhas and known thenceforward as ‘ Alexandra Ridge ’— 
and with the loss of this position the Waziris were unable to 
oppose the advance into Razmak itself. I myself went u 
there two days later, arriving in heavy snow to find a sm 
tent pitched for me with the legend ‘ Snow’d on !’—a punning 
allusion to ‘ Snowdon,’ the Commander-in-Chief’s residence in 
Simla. Towering above the camp was the great mountain of 
Shuidar, 12,000 feet high and covered with snow-laden pines. 
The troops were very fit and in great heart, despite the wind 
and cold. Herdon’s leadership had certainly been splendid, 
and he had successfully joined up with Matheson’s column 
from the south. It was grand to be on service with troops 
once more in the midst of that wild Frontier country, and I 
longed to stay on indefinitely. But that, of course, could not 
be. An Army Commander out of his proper place is nothing 
less than an unmitigated nuisance ! 


V 


In the spring of 1924 I was called upon to undertake some 
work very unusual for a soldier. Of recent years relations 
between the Government and the Sikh community had been 
steadily deteriorating, and the more violent section of the 
Akalis had been openly resorting to violence in seizing the 
Sikh gurdwaras (temples), with their lands and revenues. None 
of the Sikh leaders seemed able to restrain the Akalis, and even 
the Maharaja of Patiala, the senior Sikh prince, was unable to 
effect any improvement in the situation. 
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It was therefore decided to see what could be done to formu- 
late a “Gurdwara Bill’ with a view to settling the existing 
difficulties to the satisfaction of all classes of Sikhs. To my 
great surprise the Viceroy, on the advice of Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
the Home Member, invited me to conduct the preliminary 
discussions. During thirty-five years in the Indian Army I 
had, of course, seen much of the Sikhs and got to know them 
well, and I counted many of the most influential of the Sikh 
leaders among my personal friends; and certain of these, 
reinforced by one or two Hindus, were appointed to assist me. 
I could always rely for help, too, on Mr. (later Sir Henry) 
Craik, then Chief Secretary, and a future Governor of the 
Punjab. 

I commenced my labours in Lahore, where a very large 
number of Akalis and other Sikhs came to see me and expressed 
their views on the problems at issue. After days of discussion 


I went to Amritsar and Tarn-taran, where I held big meetings. - 


I had the Viceroy’s permission to promise the Akali leaders 
that, if they would co-operate with me in drawing up an 
acceptable Bill, any of their followers now in prison purely 
for “ gurdwara offences’ (that is, offences in connection with 
the unlawful seizure of gurdwaras), or awaiting trial on such 
charges, would be released. Armed with this concession, I 
“was at first hopeful of getting useful results; but, as I suppose 
I might have foreseen, the more extremist Akalis obstructed 
progress with quite unreasonable demands. They tried to make 
it a condition that, in addition to those detained for simple 
gurdwara offences, all Sikhs undergoing imprisonment or 
awaiting trial—even for murder or manslaughter resulting from 
the seizure of gurdwaras—should be released before they would 
co-operate. To this stipulation it was, of course, quite impossible 
to agree, and after a whole month’s discussions I had reluctantly 
to inform the Viceroy that the appointment of my Committee 
appeared to have been premature. I am glad to say, however, 
that the time and trouble spent by myself and my Sikh Com- 
mittee proved to have been not entirely wasted, and later on, 
when tempers had cooled, it was found possible to re-open 
the subject at the point where we had left off, this time with 


SUCCESS. 
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In August, 1924, Rawlinson went home on four months’ 
leave and I took over temporarily as Commander-in-Chief. 
At Simla I was sworn in as a member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and nothing could have exceeded the kindness with 
which His Excellency and Lady Reading received me. In the 
Council of State I spoke at some length on the intricacies of the 
Sikh troubles, of which I had had recent first-hand experience. 
I was also able to fight for and obtain the extension of the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission (for the improvement 
of conditions of service for officers of the Indian Civil Service) 
to officers of the Indian Army. The concessions gained enable 
officers who could not otherwise afford it to get home on leave 
at regular intervals. Again, it so happened that during this 
period changes were being made in the pay of officers of the 
Indian Army, and I was successful in urging the necessity of 
adopting rates which resulted in improving the position of 
nearly all ranks—to the great wrath of the Finance Depart- 
ment ! | | 

It was a pleasure to go to Kohat at the end of October to 
unveil the Frontier Force War Memorial, and also the memorial 
in the little church which I loved so well. There was a very 
large gathering of ‘ Piffer’ officers and men from all over the 
country, and I much enjoyed the reunion with so many old 
friends, both British and Indian. 

In November Rawlinson returned from leave, and after 
staying a couple of days at Bombay with the Governor, Sir 
Leslie Wilson, I handed over to the Chief and set out for 
England myself. Soon after landing I was received by the 
King, who invested me with the G.C.B. After visiting Cavan 
(now C.LG.S.) and Lord Birkenhead, the Secretary of State 
for India, I went off to spend Christmas with my wonderful 
old father-in-law at Thurlby Hall in Lincolnshire. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXXIV 


AMALGAMATION OF INDIAN CAVALRY REGIMENTS.—In 1921 a great 
reduction of strength was effected in the Indian Army. In the cavalry 
this took the form of amalgamating regiments by pairs. Under this 
scheme the XI Lancers and XII Cavalry, which had been raised simul- 
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taneously under the orders of John Lawrence in Lahore in 1857 as the 
Ist and 2nd Sikh Irregular Cavalry, respectively, were 

as the sth King Edward’s Own Probyn’s Horse—a title which in 1936 
was altered to Probyn’s Horse (sth King Edward VII Own Lancers). 


Nots.—Baba Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedi, K.B.E. is the head of the family 
of the 4th Sikh ‘Guru ’—the Bedis—and quite one of the most delightfully 
courteous old gentlemen one could wish to meet anywhere. Like old Raja 
Sir Hira Singh of Nabha (see page 149) he was a real * Sanatan ” Sikh, knowing 
no language but his own Gurmakhi. Hearing I was to visit Simla he came 
to call a said: “I see you are to visit Simla. Will you give the Viceroy 
a message for me?” I of course agreed, and then it suddenly struck me 
that he had himself just been to Simla and had an interview with the Viceroy, 
so, I asked why he had not given his message himself—only to be told: 
** Sahib, you know I speak only Gurmakhi, so there had to be an interpreter. 
He was a man of this country and I could not count on his saying anything 
he thought the Viceroy might not like to hear.” So I told him to go ahead. 
After a pause he said: “Tell the Viceroy we have many too many Lawyers 
in India—they are ruining the country.” I stopped him and asked if be 
thought that would be se a tactful way of approaching Lord Reading, 


when, after a pause, he said : “‘ Ah, excuse me, that was a mistake of mine ! !” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


I 


In March, 1925, while on a visit to an Australian friend, Mr. 
Mcllwraith, who owned ‘ Woodcot’ at Salcombe—the house 
in which, incidentally, I had been staying with my old cousin, 
General William Ibert Birdwood, when I was gazetted to the 
XII Royal Lancers forty years earlier—I received a telegram 
from Lord Birkenhead announcing that the King had approved 
my promotion to Field-Marshal, and my appointment to 
succeed Rawlinson as Commander-in-Chieh in India. 

Like many another soldier, I had hoped throughout my 
Indian service that one day I might rise to be Commander-in- 
Chief of the army to which I had become so devoted, but I 
had realised all along that this was an ambition which it must 
be very difficult to attain. There can only be one Commander- 
in-Chief at a time and he is appointed for five years, which 
means that many a good man may lose his chance of appoint- 
ment through accidents of age, seniority, or health. In other 
words, there must always be some element of chance, and my 
realisation of this made me all the more appreciative of my 
good fortune. I can truthfully say that I had worked hard to 
qualify myself for the position, should it come my way, by 
making a close study oe India, her problems, her peoples, and 
her army : but many others do that, without reaping the great 
reward that had fallen to me. My promotion, simultaneously, 
to the rank of Field-Marshal came not only as an honour but 
also as a genuine surprise—all the more so since it constituted 
a break with tradition. I found that I was the first to hold 
that rank while actually employed as Commander-in-Chief. 
Lord Roberts had become Field-Marshal some time after leaving 
India, and Lord Kitchener was promoted on the day he handed 
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over. Iam glad to think that my successor, Sir Philip Chetwode, 
was so promoted during his tenure of the appointment. His 
Majesty presented me with my baton at St. James’s Palace on 
May seth and was as kind to me as ever. 

Meanwhile, at the end of March, tragic news arrived from 
India, and it was with the sincerest regret that we heard of 
Rawlinson’s sudden death after an operation. He had always 
been so hearty, so cheerful and full of life, that at first it seemed 
impossible to realise that he had gone, especially as he never 
seemed to have a day’s sickness. I knew that he had been 
anxious to become Chief of the Imperial General Staff on 
leaving India, and there was every probability that, had he 
lived, he would have been so appointed. 

Lord Reading, the Viceroy, now wired saying that he wished 
me to return at once; but Birkenhead and I, Eavne 
the matter, decided that with the very capable Sir Claud Jacob 
on the spot as C.G.S., there was no reason why he should not 
officiate for me till my leave was up. The Viceroy accepted 
this view for the time being, but a couple of months later, 


’ when he himself had come home on leave, he said he must 


have me in India by August, when the Council of State and 
Legislative Assembly met. 

The Prince of Wales, who had had ‘ Fruity’ Metcalfe of the 
3rd Cavalry on his Staff for some time past, now asked me to 
find a place for him on mine, and though I had already filled 
all my appointments I arranged to take him back with me as 
an Extra A.D.C. Not long afterwards I had a letter from 
Lady Curzon announcing that ‘Fruity’ had just got engaged 
to her step-daughter, Lady *‘ Baba’ Curzon, and expressing the 
fear that I might be unwilling to take a married A.D.C. I 
replied that, on the contrary, my wife and I would be delighted 
to have so charming a girl with us, and we were in fact v 
glad to have the Metcalfes with us in Simla and Delhi. 

I left London on July. 22nd. On my way through France 
I went to Orleans and unveiled in the cathedral there the 
memorial erected to the memory of Indian troops who had — 
fallen in France. At Marseilles I was met by General Mangin 
and other senior officers, and laid a wreath on the memorial to 
French soldiers in their cemetery. At Mazarques I unveiled a 
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tablet to all men of the Indian Army, and laid a wreath on the 
door of the room containing the ashes of Hindu soldiers. At 
the cathedral a fine guard of honour was drawn up, and I there 
unveiled the memorial to one million British dead. 

That same evening Keith Dawson and I embarked on the 
Narkanda. Lord and Lady Reading were also on board, and 
we reached Bombay on the 6th August. And so commenced 
the last lap of my Indian service. 


I went straight to Simla and took possession of Snowdon, 
where I had spent so many happy days with Kitchener years 
before. I was duly sworn-in, and took my place on the right 
hand of the Viceroy at the Council table. The members of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council had a very pleasant custom of 
dining at one another’s houses in turn once a week, which gave 
_ opportunities of discussing current events in a quiet and 

iendly manner. At these dinners lines of action were often 
decided on which might otherwise have involved considerable 
official correspondence. Among my colleagues on the Council, 
from whom I received not only a kindly welcome but con- 
tinuous loyal support, were Sir Alexander Muddiman, later 
Governor of the U.P. ; Sir Charles Innes, afterwards Governor 
of Burma ; Sir Basil Blackett, Sir Atul Chatterjee, Sir Bupendra 
Nath Mitra, Sir Muhammad Habibulla, Mr. S. R. Dass, Sir 
J. W. Bhose, Sir George Rainey, Sir James Crerar, Sir George 
Schuster, Sir B. L. Mitter, and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain. It was not 
only a pleasure to be so closely associated with these distinguished 
men throughout my years as Chief, but I owed much to one 
and all for their help and guidance in the many intricacies of 
our ‘ Civil’ Council duties. 

Claud Jacob, who had been officiating Chief pending my 
arrival, now left to take up my old appointment of G.O.C.- 
in-C., Northern Command, and was succeeded as Chief of the 
General Staff at Simla by my old friend Andrew Skeen. 
General Sir John Shea was my Adjutant-General, and Stuart- 
Wortley my Q.M.G. Among my other Army Commanders 
were such excellent officers as George Barrow, who had com- 
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manded the Peshawar District while I was at Northern Command, 
and the gallant Alex Cobbe, who had won the V.C. in Somali- 
land and who died in 1931 when Military Secretary at the India 
Office. 

Simla during the monsoon rains is apt to be a somewhat 
dreary place, but the squash court at Snowdon enabled one to 
get good exercise. Indeed, I am glad to say I managed to 
keep up my regular exercise in one way or another throughout 
those five years. At Snowdon I did much scrambling about 
the steep hillsides, and on my sixtieth birthday I rode out to 
Mashobra and walked on to Naldera, whence I dropped through 
Kothi to the bottom of the valley and up the other side to 
Snowdon. 

In September I had to make my maiden speech to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. A resolution had been brought forward to the 
effect that, when troops are called out in aid of the Civil Power, 
the officer in command should not be permitted to give orders 
regarding the nature and extent of the force to be used, unless 
and until a magistrate had given him permission. I protested 
that, of all the duties on which troops could be employed, by 
far the most distasteful and difficult to perform are those in 
aid of the Civil Power, since it is stualle impossible for the 
commanding officer to do the right thing. If he is too lenient 
and serious rioting ensues, he is abused for his want of decision. 
If, on the other hand, he takes strong action and loss of life 
results, he is held up to execration as a butcher. I pointed out 
that to leave the choice of weapons, and of the moment when 
they are to be used, to an Indian magistrate who probably had 
no knowledge or experience of their effect, might well result 
in heavy casualties ; whereas the soldier, more conversant with 
these matters, might be able to check a serious revolt by a couple 
of rounds fired at exactly the right moment. Finally, I made 
it clear that unless the soldier were given complete discretion 
as to his actions, he could certainly not be held responsible for 
their results. My speech, rather to my surprise, met with 
considerable approval from all but the extreme ‘agin’ the 
Government” benches. 

In the Legislative Assembly I met many friends of my earlier 
days. One of the most delightful and picturesque of these 
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was Sir Umar Hayat Khan, the Chief of the Tiwanas, who 
could be very outspoken at times. On one occasion, during 
the debate on a Bill designed to amend the powers of the Civil 
authorities, he remarked in his none too fluent English, ‘ Oh, 
but these are merely common fellows—they could easily be 
hung!” The whole House roared at such shocking sentiments, 
and the hoary warrior had to explain that that was not what he 
had really intended to imply. 

In October, King Albert and the Queen of the Belgians 
came out to India. I went to Delhi to meet them, and showed 
them all the sights. It was a real pleasure to see them again, 
and on their silver-wedding day I was privileged to make a 
speech recalling all I knew they had done during the war. 
King Albert was truly a democratic monarch. He thought 
nothing of taking off his coat and riding round Delhi on a 
push-cycle, to the outraged consternation of the Indian Police ! 

The rest of that cold-weather was largely taken up with 
tours of inspection and big manceuvres near Attock, at which 
the opposing forces were commanded by Sir Robert Cassels 
and Sir Louis Vaughan. My wife and I spent Christmas at 
Gwalior, and in the new year I continued my tours. On the 
st April, 1926, Lord and Lady Reading left India for good, 
and I was sorry to see them go. Reading had proved himself 
a wise and able Viceroy, and from him and Lady Reading I 
had always received the greatest kindness and consideration. 

Lord and Lady Irwin arrived the same day, and at once 
established themselves as the friends of all who met them. 
I had met neither of them before, and my first impression was 
that the new Viceroy, who stands 6’ 3”, looked so thin and 
drawn that I doubted his ability to endure the five strenuous 
years that lay ahead of him. In the event, he not only stayed 
the course with distinction, but left India looking better and 
stronger than when he arrived. Lady Irwin also looked far 
from strong, but I am glad to say that she, too, came happily 
through the experience. 

Tours, and yet more tours, kept me fully occupied during 
the spring and summer of 1926. There is always something 
new to be seen in India, and I was never weary of inspecting 
the many fine units scattered so widely throughout my com- 
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mand. But space forbids that I should recount all my travels 
in detail, and I must pass on to a journey of a more unusual 
kind which I undertook during the autumn. I had long hoped 
to march from Assam to Upper Burma, a tour performed by 
no previous Commander-in-Chief, or indeed by many others. 

I started from Shillong, a beautiful station where I saw the 
8th Gurkhas, and afterwards moved on to Cherrapunji, notorious 
for its terrific rainfall, the greatest in India. The average annual 
record shows something like 400 inches, but in an exceptional 
year the almost incredible figure of 600 inches has been reached. 
Here I saw the remains of the old British barracks and cemetery ; 
the troops were withdrawn many years ago, after a tragic 
record of suicides had been set up. Yet when I was there the - 
weather was lovely, and the view over the plains superb. In 
the rainy season the moisture-laden clouds sweep up with great 
force from the Bay of Bengal, and Cherrapunji, which stands 
4500 feet above sea-level, is the first high ground they encounter, 
so that they precipitate themselves without restraint. 

-From Cherrapunji I started trekking in earnest, dropping at 
once down to 400 feet by a paved road with many Kalsia 
villages along it, each an a | by groves of betel, pan, coffee, 
orange and ae Curious as it may seem, nearly all the 
people hereabouts, though brown enough of skin, are by 
religion Welsh Methodists. At Sylhet I was met by the deputy- 
commissioner, Mr. Helme, and inspected a guard of honour of 
the Assam Police. Riding in front of the engine from Badarpur 
to Haflong, we (I had with me Macartney, my A.M.S., and 
Vaughan-Hughes, A.D.C.) were in picturesque country, with 
dense bamboo jungles and great ravines. Colonel Manders, of 
the Assam Valley Light Horse, welcomed us with several of 
his officers at Tinsukia and took us over some of the tea-gardens. 
From the shipping ghat on the Brahmaputra we left for Saik- 
hoaghat and crossed the Lohit River. On the far side we 
were motored by Colonel Wright along grass roads to Sadayia, 
where is the headquarters of ie Assam Rifles. The turn-out 
and drill of this unit were excellent. One could not help 
feeling full of admiration for Mrs. Wright, the only English 
lady in that far distant north-east corner of India. We now 

1The average rainfall for the British Isles is about 41-4 inches a year. 
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recrossed the river and had a field-day with the Assam Valley 
Light Horse, one of the finest of such regiments in India. The 
men are nearly all tea-planters, and many had held commissions 
during the war. 

From Manipur Road it was a 50-mile drive to Kohima. On 
the way we passed a wonderful collection of old Naga mono- 
liths, rather reminiscent of Stonehenge. Some of them are 
large and cleverly carved, but nothing is known of their origin 
or date. At Kohima we were well looked after by the deputy- 
commissioner, Mr. Hutton, who has more knowledge of the 
Naga folk, their language, customs, and history, than any 
living man. He had arranged a large gathering of Naga tribes- 
men to meet us, some of the men having made a four days’ 
journey for the purpose. Three different tribes were represented, 

wonderfully clad. One tribe wore a very big head-dress, 
topped with horn-bill feathers and looking like one’s boyhood 
pictures of Red Indians. Others looked like Maoris. At 
Kohima, too, I inspected the 3rd battalion of the Assam Rifles, 
a smart and alert body of men. 

In Manipur State we were made welcome by the Maharaja, 
and hospitably entertained by Mr. Higgins, the British Agent. 
It was interesting to see an exhibition of Manipuri polo, played 
with ten a side. Great leather flaps are worn on the saddles 
to protect the riders, whose legs are generally bare. Polo was 
followed by hockey, in which collaring and all-in wrestling 
seemed to te allowed ! Afterwards my Staff and I were able 
to defeat the local team in a more conventional game of polo. 

Manipur is a most interesting State altogether. In the moat 
of the Maharaja’s palace we saw boat-races over an L-shaped 
course, with sixty rowers in each boat. The skipper of each 
(as at Eton) was beautifully or fantastically dressed, but the 
rowers, on account of the heat, were more lightly clad. The 
Maharaja and Maharani with their three girls joined us after 
dinner, and the girls entertained us with a very pretty ° Krishna ’ 
dance. It was in Manipur that the massacre of Mr. Quintin, 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, and other British officials, took 
place in 1891, when they were dragged out and beheaded in 
front of the Manipuri lion figures. These we blew up later on, 
and the whole site of the old palace enclosure was cleared and 
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now forms the British cantonment. In 1891, when these dark 
deeds were happening in Manipur, I was with Sir William 
Elles on the Black Mountain expedition, and I well remember 
the horror the news aroused in us. We longed to be on the 
North-East frontier instead of the North-West, so as to be able 
to help in relieving Manipur. 


pan 


Sixty miles beyond Manipur I reached the Burma frontier 
at Morch, and here I was met by Lethbridge of the 54th Sikhs, 
then serving with the Burma Military Police. At Tamu on 
the Lokchao River we had a swim before going on through 
the dense jungle. The narrow path ran through gigantic trees— 
bastard teak, arjun, and enormous figs—and at times we heard 
the loud hoot of the long-armed houlak monkey and could 
see him swinging among the high branches. After three days 
of this we struck the Chindwin River at Sittaung and joined 
forces with my wife and Keith Dawson, who had come round 
by boat from Calcutta and Rangoon. Here, too, we met 
General Tytler, commanding in Burma, and Lane, his Staff 
officer. 

We now boarded the stern-wheeler Chindwin at dawn, and 
passed down the river all day to Masein, where we tied up for 
the night; and next day we went on through lovely wooded 
country to Thindom and Mongwa. At the latter place we 
entrained for Myitjyina, where I saw two battalions of the 
B.M.P. under Smyth and West and much appreciated the 
hospitality of the deputy-commissioner, Mr. Crow, and his 
an After a short stay we dropped eighty miles down the 
Irrawaddy to Sinbo, where we mee up for the night, and next 
morning entered the great 40-mile defile, which in places is 
barely 75 yards across. Through this defile the river comes 
sweeping and whirlpooling ; navigation is difficult at the best 
of times, and impossible during the rains. The high-water 
mark could be seen quite fifty feet above us. 

At Bhamo we were met by Mr. Clark, the deputy-com- 
missioner, and officers of the B.M.P., and after inspecting the troops 
I saw the rather wonderful Chinese joss-house, which consists 
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of a series of beautifully decorated courts, full of quaint carvings 
and figures, and with no one in charge of it. And now, leaving 
Bhamo, we struck out due east for the Burma-Chinese frontier, 
to see which was largely the object of my tour. I had been 
asked to draw up a report on its strategical value for submission 
to the Secretary of State. 

Following the left bank of the Taping River to Hkalunghka 
and crossing by a suspension-bridge guarded by a blockhouse, 
we reached Naupra on the main trade-route to Tengyueh in 
Yunnan. On our side of the border the road is well kept up, 
but beyond it degenerates into a mere hill-track. On crossing 
the Chinese frontier I was most interested to see a large mule 
convoy which was bivouacked for the night after marching: 
from China. Mules had been off-saddled and picketed in rows, 
and saddles were neatly laid out by sections. I looked over 
the animals for sore backs and found none. None of the 
saddles had girths, but were kept in place by a broad breast- 
strap and crupper. I was surprised and pleased to find such 
efficiency in an ordinary commercial convoy. 

My only previous excursion across the Chinese border had 
been with Lord Kitchener in 1903, on the Pamir—a far cry 
as regards both time and distance. I now followed the frontier 
to Waraburn, where there is a Military Police post and whence 
we looked down the Taping Valley. We were disappointed 
by the onset of unseasonable rain, which made our marches 
very uncomfortable. However, we pushed on to Lweji, and 
at Namkhai we struck the direct road from Bhamo. Near 
Pangham we met Mr. Leonard, the Assistant Political Agent 
of the Northern Shan States, and were presented with flowers 
by some Shan girls. Here we had to cross the Narn Wan and 
Shweli Rivers at the junction, but as the only bridge had been 
washed away we got across in a contraption consisting of two 
* dug-outs’ lashed together with a platform between them for 
our mules and ponies. At Namkhan, on the far side, where 
we made the acquaintance of two American missionaries, Dr. 
and Mrs. Hanson, we were to have been met by a car, but we 
heard that the bridge on the main road had gone. This let us 
in for a 25-mile tramp over the hills to Hosi, where Vosper of 
the B.M.P. met us with cars. These took us to Kutkai, where 
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we stayed the night and were entertained after dinner with a 
Kachin manao, or dance. 

Next day I left for a 45-mile drive through undulating country 
to Lashio, and on to Hsenwi in the Nantoo Valley. I called 
on the Sawbwa, a well-educated young man, in his Chinese- 
looking palace, and he made me a present of a Wah gong. At 
Lashio I met Mr. Grosse, the Superintendent of the Federated 
Shan States, and after inspecting the B.M.P. battalion and 
enjoying a game of polo we saw a really wonderful Shan dance, 
in which men represented animals with astonishing realism. 
Lashio is our extreme eastern railway terminus, and from here 
I trained to Namyan to inspect a body of some 50 Australian 
-ex-soldiers who were employed at the silver mines there ; and 
then, by way of Hsi-Paw and the Gokteik Gorge to Maymyo, 
the headquarters of the Burma district. I returned to civilisation 
not without some regret. 

Nevertheless I thought Maymyo a really excellent station, 
and had time permitted I would willingly have made a lengthier 
stay. Our next port of call was Mandalay, some forty miles down 


the hill, a place of considerable interest. Here is King Thebaw’s . 


old palace, a large pile of massive teak pillars with throne-room, 
and audience-chambers and quarters for many queens, riow all 
deserted and open. The palace: which is barely a hundred 
years old, forms with its outer walls a huge square of five 
miles, surrounded by a moat. That afternoon, when attending 
the Burma Rifles sports, I was induced to run in the 100-yards 
race. As I have mentioned, I had once been a fair long-distance 
runner but was never much good at anything under a mile. 
Now, however, given 42 yards’ start—a yard for each year of 
service, while no one else had more than 25—I had a com- 
fortable win. This was my first and only victory in a sprint ! 

Dropping down the Irrawaddy from Mandalay I was 
impressed by the many pagodas, monasteries and other buildings 
along the bank, for it seems that every pious Buddhist feels it 
incumbent on him to erect some kind of memorial. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not incumbent on him or his family to keep the 
building in repair, with the result that there are many cumbia 
ruins. At Pagan, the ancient capital dating from A.D. 1100, 
we landed to see the vast numbers of pagodas and huge stone 
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statues of the Buddha. Beautiful lacquer-work is done here, 
- and we made several purchases, among them flexible finger- 
bowls made of horse-hair. 

At Nyaunghla we were met by Mr. Hunter, head of the 
Burma Oil Company works, and taken to see the wells at 
Yenanyaung. Then on to Thayetmyo, which was once a 
British cantonment, and in the old cemetery we found the grave 
of my wife’s uncle, Captain Edward Bromhead of the 76th 
Regiment, who had died there in 1869. We continued down 
the river to Prome, where we took train to Rangoon, to be met 
by our old friend Sir Harcourt Butler, now Governor of Burma. 
I inspected the garrison, and also saw the new cantonments at 
Mingaladon, which in my opinion are too far away from 
Rangoon. Not only is the distance—12 miles—objectionable 
for sees purposes, but the men are marooned far away from 
all facilities for recreation and amusement. 

At that time we still had a magazine on the hill where stands 
the great Shwe Dagon Pagoda, and this I inspected officially. 
I was met on the hill and entertained very kindly by the leading 
members of the Buddhist community, who urged me that 
our magazine should be moved without delay. I told them 
that it was to be transferred to Mingaladon as soon as possible, 
and when they seemed impatient I pointed to the great Buddha 
towering above us and suggested that they should emulate the 
patience of him who had sat there for a thousand years ! 


IV 


December, 1926, saw us safely back in Delhi, and once again 
we spent Christmas in Gwalior. Early in the new year I was 
off on new tours of inspection, chiefly of troops and canton- 
ments in the United Provinces. 

On the 8th February, 1927, the Viceroy opened (by holding 
in it the first meeting of the Council of State) the new Council 
Chamber in New Delhi. By this time, indeed, most of the 
official buildings in the new city were occupied, and the 
Viceroy and all the Members of Council were installed in their 
new homes. I alone had refused to move from the previous 
Commander-in-Chief’s house in Old Delhi, for though a new 
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house had been provided for me I did not like its site, which 
had nothing to recommend it. On the other hand, another 
site was available near a small wood, quite by itself, and looking 
up an avenue to the Viceroy’s House, and this I considered ideal. 
Originally this site had been earmarked for the Kitchener 
College, but it had later been decided that the latter should be 
established elsewhere. The Government was quite willing to 
give me this perfect site for the Chicf’s house, but declared that 
no funds would be available for building a new house unless 
I could find a purchaser of that already built for me. By a 
fortunate chance my old friend Sir Hari Singh, Maharaja of 
Kashmir, was lunching with us one day not long afterwards, 
and he mentioned that he badly wanted a house in New Delhi, 
without going to the expense and delay of building one for 
himself; and, to cut a long story short, I was able to negotiate 
the sale of the existing Commander-in-Chief’s house to fini at 
cost price, and obtain permission for him to add an extra wing 
to it for his zenana. 

I feel sure that all my successors will feel grateful to me for 
the action I was thus able to take. The style of house I insisted 
on for the new site was a long and rather low building, rather 
on the lines of the old Viceroy’s House by the Hughli at 
Barrackpore. It stands by itself, facing directly on to the 
Viceroy’s House on one side, while on the other I cut a vista 
through the wood, giving a delightful view on the tomb of 
Safda Jung in the distance. I laid out the gardens with care, 
and managed to get some very fine old guns round the house. 
Mr. Russell, the architect, made an excellent job of it, and I 
am confident that successive Commanders-in-Chief will be as 
happy there as we were. 

During this period we also saw much of the two great 
architects responsible for the planning and construction of 
New Delhi. Sir Edwin Lutyens, a genius (and I know he will 
not mind my saying an eccentric one), was responsible for the 
design of the great Viceroy’s House, which I hope may stand 
to bear witness to his skill for as many centuries as the Kutab 
Minar and other masterpieces of Moghul architecture. The 
vast scale of the building may be assessed from the fact that 
the plinth area would just fit into Trafalgar Square. Sir Herbert 
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Baker was responsible for the equally impressive Government 
buildings which face a splendid avenue running down from the 
higher ground on which the Viceroy’s House stands. Sir 
Herbert, again, designed the rather wonderful circular building, 
with fine columns all round the upper storey, which houses the 
three large circular chambers sacred to the Chamber of Princes, 
the Council of State, and the Legislative Assembly: a very 
fine conception. 


V 


Routine tours of inspection in Sind, Baluchistan, Waziristan, 
and the Deccan, interspersed of course with intervals of office 
work in Delhi and Simla, kept me busily occupied through 
the spring and early summer of 1927. One of the major matters 
of policy with which I was concerned at about this time was 
the proposal to start an Indian ‘ Sandhurst,’ for the purpose of 
training young Indians to take their places side by side with 
the British officers in units of the Indian Army. The establish- 
ment of an institution on the lines of the Royal Military College 
in India was a project favoured by many; but though I quite 
realised that, as Indianisation progressed, more Indian cadets 
would be required than could be accommodated at Sandhurst, 
I held the opinion that the present scheme was somewhat 
premature. I could not help feeling that so long as Sandhurst 
could take Indian cadets it would be greatly to the advantage 
of young Indians to be educated there—to rub shoulders for 
eighteen months with English lads of their own age, and to 
imbibe the traditions of the great college that has turned out 
so many generations of first-rate British officers. 

There was, of course, the question of expense. The fighting 
races of India, from which the best officers would be recruited, 
are not, as a class, well off, and many of them would be unable 
to face the expense of sending their sons to England. This 
objection disappeared, however, when the Finance Member 
agreed that all differences of expense between the English and 
Indian colleges should be borne by the State. All my Indian 
colleagues now agreed with me that, at any rate to begin with, 
it would not be in the interests of the Indian Army to deprive 
Indian cadets of the benefits of being educated in England, and 
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the C.1.G.S. informed me that he could arrange for Sandhurst 
to take up to 100 Indians. This arrangement would have 
provided a sufficiency of young Indian officers, educated in 
England, for a few years to come. Later, as the Indianisation 
scheme expanded, a college in India would doubtless have to 
be established, but by this time we should have had a con- 
siderable number of Sandhurst-trained Indians with regimental 
experience and available to go to the Staff College. I therefore 
urged that Indian cadets should be sent to Sandhurst for the 
time being, and the establishment of an Indian college deferred 
till later on. I carried my point, but soon after I left India in 
1930 my views were reversed and the Indian Military Academy 
at Dehra Dun came into being. This has, I know, done 
excellent work, but I still believe that my own ideas were sounder. 
I know, too, that the reversal of policy was regretted by many 
Indians, some of whom wrote to me complaining bitterly 
because they were not allowed to send their sons to Sandhurst. 
Tradition is born even niore slowly than it dies, and some 
years must pass before Dehra Dun can hope to attain a position 
comparable to that of Sandhurst. 


VI 


At about this time the Simon Commission was visiting India. 
Many excellent and far-reaching recommendations emerged 
from their deliberations, but with these I shall not attempt to 
deal in detail. As a matter of fact, the Army came in for a 
very minor share of the Commission’s attention, perhaps because 
of recent years it had already been combed through by the 
Nicholson and Inchcape Commissions on organisation, adminis- 
tration and finance. 

One of the most important recommendations of the Simon 
Commission envisaged a new distribution of Local Govern- 
ments. The scheme included the separation of Sind from 
Bombay, and I urged that instead of Sind being constituted an 
independent Province it should be united with the Punjab, 
with which it is geographically, and to some extent ethno- 
logically, allied. With the opening of the extensive Sind canal 
system, water shortage troubles might well arise vis-a-vis similar 
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troubles in the Punjab, both Provinces being ultimately dependent 
on the waters of the River Indus. With both canal systems 
under one authority difficulties would be minimised, while the 
maintenance of one instead of two Provincial Governments 
must result in considerable economy. 

To compensate Bombay for the loss of Sind, I felt that the 
Mahratta district of the Central Provinces might well join 
Bombay, the other districts being transferred to the United 
Provinces and to Bihar and Orissa. By doing this, yet another 
Provincial Government could be eliminated. At the same time 
it seemed to me that Simla, the summer headquarters of the 
Government of India, might be constituted an ‘Imperial 
Enclave ’ as is the case with Delhi, the winter capital : the two 
places forming a united Chief Commissionership under ‘the 
Government of India. In this event, the Punjab Government's 
summer headquarters would be transferred from Simla to 
Karachi. 


Norte.—Knowing the NW. Frontier so well as I did, and wich much foreign 
infileration into China with many possibilities, I fele it only right that I should 
see what I could of our Burma-Chinese frontier and about which Lord Birken- 
head the Secretary of State wished for some information. I therefore took 
the opportunity of marching as far as I could along this Frontier line on which 
I submitted a report to Lord Birkenhead to the effect that, with many large 
mountain ranges running at right angles to any advance from the East, and 
with the wile country covered wich thick jungle and no roads, I fele that 
invasion from China towards the Northern part of Burma must be out of 
the question except after great and lengthy preparations. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


I 


I wave already mentioned how, in 1913, my appointment as 
Secretary in the Army Department included that of Secretary 
in the Marine Department and led me to undertake a useful 
and interesting trip to the Persian Gulf. Now, as Commander- 
in-Chief, I found myself “Member-in-charge of the Marine 
Department,’ and in the autumn of 1927 I set out to renew my 
acquaintance with the Royal Indian Marine and at the same 
time to visit or re-visit certain lesser-known districts in southern 
India. 

The R.IL.M. was at that time commanded by a very fine 
officer, Captain Edward Headlam, known affectionately by the 
Urdu nickname of ‘Purana Nimak’—literally, ‘Old Salt.’ 
With him, I embarked at Bombay on R.I.M.S. Lawrence for 
naval exercises in which Dalhousie, Cornwallis and Baluch were 
participating. Early on the 29th October we arrived off Goa, 
and saluted the Fort with 21 guns before reaching Marmagoa. 
Portuguese officers came on board, and my wife and I landed 
to call on the Governor-General at the Palace Cabot, a charming 
old house standing in extensive grounds. There was a large 
guard of honour composed of Mahrattas, Muhammadans, and 
Christians, and after our reception by the Governor-General 
we were entertained at an elaborate luncheon. Afterwards we 
drove out through picturesque coconut woods to Old Goa, 
some eight miles distant from the modern city; the ancient 
capital has now largely disappeared, except for the many fine 
churches and the cathedral. Severe malaria, resulting in a high 
mortality rate, was the cause of Old Goa’s abandonment in 
favour of Panjim, the present town. At the Cathedral of Bom 
Jesus is a silver tomb enshrining the body of the great Jesuit 
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missionary, St. Francis Xavier, the apostle of the Indies. The 
body is exposed once every ten years, when vast numbers of 
Catholics assemble from at over India, and it is said that the 
body still bleeds. The many priests we met were all Goanese, 
and I thought them a fine lot of men. 

The old palace at Panjim is now used as government offices. 
Hanging there are portraits of all the Governors since 1520 ; 
Albukerque being the second, and Vasco da Gama the fourth 
in succession. At the official dinner that night at the Palace 
Cabot I wore my Portuguese Orders of the Tower and Sword, 
and of the Aviz, which had come my way during the Great 
War. The Governor was General Massano d’Amorin, an old 
colonial soldier, and very charming I found him. 

After dinner we returned to our Fleet and at once sailed 
south, arriving off Cananore next morning. Here, after inspect- 
ing the 102nd Grenadiers, I went over the large cotton mills 
and saw the old Portuguese fort dating from 1500. That same 
afternoon I landed at Calicut and inspected a movable column 
held in readiness for use, if required, in the Moplah country. 
Then on to Cochin. The bar at the harbour entrance had not 
then been removed, so the Fleet had to wait outside while we 
went in by motor-boat escorted by canoes, each with forty 
rowers. Landing on the island of Bolghatty we were met by 
the Resident, Mr. Cotton, the Diwan and State officials, and a 
guard of honour, at the old Dutch-built Residency. This is, 
indeed, the India of one’s young imaginings: the India of 
story-book and fable : dense palm forests, numerous picturesque 
temples, seething crowds of peaceful-looking people, and a 
climate in which it feels legitimate to laze ! 

In British Cochin I inspected the Auxiliary Force, lunched 
with the British Club, and went over the harbour works which, 
with dredging and reclamation, are making a magnificent 
harbour of Cochin. The Raja’s old palace—he now lives some 
miles away—with its old paintings, the White Jews’ synagogue, 
the Fort, the church with Dutch tombstones along one aisle 
and Portuguese along the other, were all most interesting. 
Here we met two archbishops, one a Spaniard and the other 
an Indian. At Kottayam next day I breakfasted with Bishop 
Moore and saw his school of 600 boys, and at Peermade there 
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was a detachment of the Auxiliary Force composed of tea and 
rubber planters. The country hereabouts is superb: coconut 
palms, rice, tapioca, pepper, and large tea and coffee gardens. 
From Peermade we dropped down to the Periyar Lake, which 
I had last seen in company with Kitchener. Once again I was 
fascinated by the extraordinary beauty of the scenery. 

A long stalk after a bull-bison led us through eight 
feet high—an uncomfortable experience, for leeches bound and 
fill one’s boots with blood. The bison eventually escaped into 
impenetrable forest without a shot being fired. I was not 
sorry. Stalking is always fun, but I had shot one good bison 
in years gone by and felt no particular desire to get another. 
A small herd of elephants was also seen. The next day, walking 
through thick mist, I found myself in the midst of a whole 
herd of browsing bison, and an old cow with a calf looked like 
charging, but fortunately changed her mind. A solitary elephant 
inspected our camp one night, but I am glad to say did nothing 
else. A masth bull-elephant can do terrible damage. 

Driving to Quilon was again rather like a triumphal march. 
For miles the lovely road was lined with cheering people 
and children—chiefly, because my wife and daughter were 
with me. At Changanacheri we went over the very fine 
Roman Catholic College, which is splendidly equipped with 
science laboratories and other amenities. At Trivandrum 
were exchanged with the Maharani Regent and her Consort 
(who has no say in affairs of State) and the junior Maharani 
and her son. I inspected the two battalions of Nayars which, 
with a mounted ‘corps’ of 35 men and 4 small brass smooth- 
bore 6-pounder guns, comprise the Nayar Brigade. We were 
well looked after by Mr. Cotton (who was Resident in Travan- 
core as well as Cochin) and by Mr. Watts, the English Diwan, 
and we very much enjoyed our stay in those delightful States, 
despite the great heat. The Maharanis are not purdah, and I 
was able to take the Maharani Regent into dinner and propose 
the healths of herself and the young Maharaja. 

A 45-mile drive brought us to Cape Comorin, and from 
here we made our way through Mulagumud, Nagacoil, Trichino- 
poly and Tanjore to Madras, where we enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Governor and Lady Goschen. In Fort St. George is 
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the oldest British church in India, St. Mary’s, with interesting 
relics and monuments dating from 1670. The church plate 
contains a dish presented by Yale of Yale University, and the 
register records Clive’s marriage. | 


pa 


Back in Northern India we accompanied the Viceroy and 
Lady Irwin on a short but pleasant visit to Kapurthala, when the 
Maharaja was invested with the G.B.E. As usual, we spent 
Christmas at Gwalior. There was some good tiger shooting, 
with three in the bag. 

In March, 1928, I inspected troops at Nasirabad and Ajmer, 
and at Bharatpur I unveiled the little chatri which the Maharaja 
had erected on the spot where my old friend Sir James Willcocks 
had been cremated. It was a kindly and characteristic act of 
the little Maharaja to build this memorial. At Rampur I was 
asked to perform a duty of a very different kind. The Nawab 
had been suffering badly from pyorrhoea for some time, but he 
refused to have his teeth out in spite of warnings as to the 
danger of retaining them. The Resident begged me to reason 
with him, on the grounds that I had more influence with him 
than anyone, so I tried my luck. The Nawab at once pro- 
tested, ‘ But won’t it hurt like hell ? ”—but when I had held 
forth on the virtues of modern anzsthetics and pointed to the 
improved health of ore of my own Staff officers who had 
recently lost many teeth, he allowed himself to be persuaded. 
Many, indeed, and varied, are the duties of a Commander-in- 
Chief ! 

During 1928 I made several interesting tours which I have 
no space to describe in detail here : to the Frontier ; to Kashmir ; 
to Kirkee and Poona; to the Kolar goldfields, which reminded 
me of Johannesburg; to Bangalore and Mysore, so full of 
youthful memories for me ; to Mercara, the little-known capital 
of Coorg ; to Ootacamund, up the road avhere Christie Craw- 
furd and I had driven 43 years earlier; to Tehri Garhwal, a 
Rajput hill-state, where we saw the monastery of the Yellow . 
Lamas at Goom; to Rajpipla, Baroda, and Palanpur. In the 
intervals of these tours I naturally got through a great deal of 
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routine work at Simla and Delhi, and I can truthfully say that 
I rarely had an idle moment. As usual, however, I was very 
well served by my Staff, and I could with confidence leave 
much in their hands. Andrew Skeen was now succeeded as 
C.G.S. by Sir Philip Chetwode, who was later to succeed me 
as Commander-in-Chief. I had hoped that Skeen might return 
to India as an Army Commander, for a more loyal and able 
officer I never knew ; but, alas, his health was unequal to the 
strain and he failed to pass the Medical Board. To the sorrow 
of many old friends he died, far too young, a few years later. 

As Q.M.G. I was now fortunate enough to have that admirable 
soldier, Sir Cyril Deverell. In France I had regarded him as 
the best of the many Divisional Commanders in my Fifth Army, 
and he proved himself equally capable as Q.M.G., mastering 
every detail of his job, as he invariably did. Afterwards he did 
well for a short time as C.G.S., before going home to take 
over the Western Command at Chester. Later still, I was very 
glad to be able to recommend him strongly as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, and he held this office with distinction 
till he fell out with Hore-Belisha. 

Sir John Shea continued as my Adjutant-General, and I could 
not have had a better man. He was a lifelong friend, for we 
had been subalterns together when I was in the XI and he in 
the XV Bengal Lancers. 

About this time—the end of 1928—we had some anxieties 
with regard to the position in Afghanistan, where it looked as 
if King Amanullah had progressed much too fast for his very 
conservative people. A rising against him appeared probable, 
and in such an event the position of the English colony in Kabul 
would have been precarious. Sir Francis Humphrys, the British 
representative there, was always a tower of strength and his 
advice was invaluable. He reported that while the people did 
not for the moment scem actively hostile, it would be foolish to 
ignore the possibilities, bearing in mind the Highly fanatical 
nature of the Afghans. In these circumstances it was rightly 
decided to evacuate Lady Humphrys and the other English ladies, 
and this was successfully carried out by the R.A.F. before Christ- 
mas. Later, in February 1929, Sir Francis himself and all the 
men—some 600 in all—were brought away in the same manner, 
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much to our relief. We all felt that a great debt of gratitude 
was due to Sir Geoffrey Salmond and the R.A.F. for their 
skilful handling of a difficult job. 

In accordance with what had by now become a well- 
established custom we went to Gwalior for Christmas, and 
during a tiger shoot I had an unusual experience. After several 
blank beats, all of asudden no fewer than five tigers in a bunch 
galloped out in front of me—a thing I had never seen before. 
The unusual spectacle so startled me that, though I fired, I 
thought at the time that I had missed them all, but my self- 
esteem was somewhat restored by the discovery of two dead 
tigers in the jungle a few hundred yards off ; though as others 
besides myself had managed to get in shots at the quintet I 
rightly assigned these to two of my Staff, Peyton and Chauvel 
(both sons of old comrades), neither of whom had seen a tiger 
before. Apart from these, tigers were none too plentiful that 
year; but on the way home my daughter and another girl 
found their car stopped by a tiger on the track over which we 
had driven a short time before. They were naturally alarmed, 
but the tiger, after inspecting them, quietly strolled off into 
the jungle. 

In January, 1929, the Maharaja of Alwar insisted on my 
attending his Jubilee celebrations along with a hundred and 
seventy other guests, including Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, 
Governor of the Punjab. The Maharaja proved himself a 
wonderful stage-manager, and arranged a display such as can 
rarely be seen. He arrived in a specially-made carriage drawn 
by ten elephants. A dozen of his chief Sardars, all beautifully 
dressed, squatted on a platform facing His Highness who, covered 
with jewels, was enthroned in state. Durbar was held in a 
great open court, and the Maharaja, using a white marble 
platform as a throne, was crowned with a gold crown. A 
salute of 101 guns was fired, and the whole place broke out in 
illuminations while a great light converged on the central 
figure, who sat motionless throughout. I think he really felt 
at that moment that he was a reincarnation of the god Krishna. 
The ceremony was extremely impressive and perfectly staged ; 
but His Highness, true to form, kept all of us, his guests, waiting 
for two hours before he appeared. 
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The next morning there was to be a review of his troops at 
which the Maharaja was most anxious that I should be present. 
I therefore sent him a message saying that, out of courtesy, the 
other guests and I had waited two hours for his durbar to begin, 
but that as a soldier I was absolutely punctilious in never keeping 
troops waiting on parade; unless, therefore, His Highness 
would promise to be punctual, I must decline to attend, since 
I could not take the risk of having the blame for any unpunctu- 
ality attributed to myself. The protest took effect, for the 
Maharaja appeared five minutes early. 

For the accommodation of his many guests the Maharaja 
had had a large and luxurious camp pitched, each tent having 
a small bath-tent attached. Among the guests were my daughter 
and another girl, who shared a tent. When Judith’s friend 
was taking her bath she pulled the rope designed to release the 
“ shower,’ whereupon, to her consternation, an obsequious male 
voice remarked from above, “If Missy standing other end of 


bath, I pouring water on same !” 


Ul 


Back in Delhi, I was delighted to entertain for a few days 
an old comrade who had served with me in Gallipoli and 
France, Général Gouraud. He had never seen India beforé, 
and, since he spoke neither English nor any of the native lan- 
guages, I was fortunate in being able to lend him my honorary 
A.D.C., Major Maharaj Kumar Amarjit Singh, son of the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, who spoke perfect French. Gouraud 
greatly enjoyed the tour I had arranged for him, on the Frontier 
and elsewhere, and before leaving India he told me what an 
excellent Staff officer Amarjit Singh had made. 

At about this time I was attacked in the Council of State on 
the subject of the slaughter of cattle for the feeding of British 
troops. This policy, it was alleged, was resulting in a shortage 
of milk for children, which in turn was responsible for the 
widespread cases of malnutrition remarked on by a recent 
Commission. I pointed out that, for reasons of economy, we 
were paying only 14d. a lb. for our beef, which meant, naturally, 
that none but old and worn-out cattle were being slaughtered. 
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I further suggested that if the ardent Hindu politician who had 


brought forward the motion could arrange for the removal of 
the thousands of useless cattle that devour the meagre supply 
of grass, the milking capacity of the remainder would be vastly 
improved. Furthermore, I emphasised that we should very 
much prefer to import good beef from Australia to killing 
locally, and this I offered to do provided that funds were placed 
at my disposal to make the necessary arrangements for refrigera- 
tion throughout India. Needless to say, my offer was received 
in a pained silence. 

I did, however, manage to effect one great improvement in 
the matter of army finances. Hitherto it had been the rule 
that any moneys left over from the Army Estimates, at the end 
of the financial year, lapsed to Government. Consequently it 
had been the custom to indulge in a lot of unnecessary and 
often wasteful spending in the early spring, lest any sums should 
remain unexpended when the rae year ended on March 31st. 
Now, with the willing collaboration of Sir Basil Blackett, the 
Finance Member, this anomaly was removed and permission 
was given for any surplus to be carried forward to the next 
year’s account, in addition to the sum received under the annual 
budget. This concession was particularly valuable at that time, 
for we were embarking on a costly programme of mechanisation 
on a large scale, and the knowledge that we could carry over 
the large sums involved in the orders on the home market meant 
that Deverell, the Q.M.G., could go ahead with his schemes 
in confidence. The senseless system of ‘lapse’ had been a 
thorn in the flesh of every Commander-in-Chief for years past, 
and the Army in India owes much to Blackett for his far-seeing 
co-operation. I understand that in recent years financial 
stringency has once more revived the system of ‘lapse.’ If 
this is so, I sincerely trust that it may not last. 

In October, 1929, my wife went to Australia to visit our 
elder girl, and I took Judith for a trip up the Sutlej Valley to 
Chini and Rogi, which stands at 9600 feet. From here we 
dropped 3000 feet and crossed the river by a jhula—a plank 
swung across by a pulley on a wire rope—and went on through 
magnificent forests of blue pine, chestnut, oak, walnut and 
cedars, some of which were nearly 40 feet in girth and may 
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well have been a thousand years old. Crossing the Haran 
Gati Pass at 13,000 feet we dropped into the lovely Baspa Valley 
by a series of zig-zags across the cliffs. In all the villages the 
local officials and villagers turned out to greet us in the kindest 
possible way, covering us with garlands and setting out mats 
for our picnic meals. In a three weeks’ trek we covered some 
265 miles through wonderful country. 

Shortly after my return the Royal Labour Commission came 
to India. Its president was Whitley, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, who had been a contemporary of mine at Clifton, 
and we were delighted to have him and his wife with us while 
the Commission was in Delhi. I took advantage of his presence 
to hold an Old Cliftonian dinner. More than thirty men 
attended it, but Whitley and I stood out as the only two old 
ones. : 

After visits to Mysore and Madras I made my first and only 
inspection of the convict settlement on the Andaman Islands. 
There were 250 convicts on board the ship which carried me 
there from Madras ; and, the conditions under which they had 
to travel striking me as unsatisfactory, I made immediate repre- 
sentations on the subject to the Viceroy, with the result that 
amended regulations were shortly introduced. 

Two days later we were steaming along the beautifully- 
wooded Rutland Island and into Ross, the very small island on 
which are situated Government House, the British Infantry 
barracks, the hospital, and a few excellent bungalows. Colonel 
Ferrar, the Chief Commissioner, took us ashore in his ‘ State 
barge” rowed by eight policemen. I had a most interesting 
time going over the islands, and was very grateful to Colonel 
and Mrs. Ferrar for their kindness. Except in a few places the 
islands are covered with thick primeval forest to the water’s 
edge. Mount Ford (1500 feet) is the highest point and here 
there was a delightful breeze, but it was very hot walking through 
the forest. Government House, on Mount Harriet, is a fine 
double-storey building built entirely by convict labour. Indeed, 
but for the officials and guards and aboriginals, the islands are 
wholly populated by convicts. They certainly seemed happy, 
and I could see no reason why they should not be. They are 


by no means overworked, and well-behaved men who care 
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to do so are allowed to settle and farm on the open lands, bringing 
their wives across from India. 

The forests are so thick and the aborigines who dwell in them 
so shy, that it is not often possible to see much of them. We 
came across a small encampment—if one can call it that—of 
these Andamanese: very small people, very black, with short 
curly hair. They reminded me of the Australian aboriginals, 
but they are in bes even more backward. The women wore 
nothing but big leaves. We gave them presents of tobacco, 
biscuits and ree little luxuries, but what they really love 
best of all is sweet condensed milk, poured straight from the 
tin into their mouths ! 

I inspected the company of Cameron Highlanders who were 
providing the garrison, and found them very content with life 
in their fine barracks and institutes. I was very glad to have 
scen something of these islands and their people. They are 
rarely visited, and consequently a new arrival can be sure of 
a welcome. It may be remembered that Lord Mayo (who 
was, so far as I know, the only Viceroy ever to visit the 
Andamans) was murdered there by a convict in 1871. I was 
delighted with the remark made to me by the wife of a promi- 
nent official. Expressing her pleasure that no such mishap had 
befallen me, she added, “—for it would have been such a 
terrible thing for my husband if it had!” 

These tours kept me busily occupied for the rest of 1929, 
and for the last time I spent a happy Christmas with our good 
friends at Gwalior. In the new year we were able to move 
into the new Commander-in-Chief’s house in New Delhi. 
Keith Dawson, my A.D.C., had gone to infinite trouble with 
the furniture and carpets and the thousand-and-one other 
details requiring much thought and patience, and right well 
had he done his work. Our new home was admired by all and, 
I think, envied by not a few. 

I now paid short visits to the States of Udaipur and Jaipur 
in Rajputana. The former, with its lakes and fairy-like islands, 
is generally regarded as one of the great beauty-spots of India, 
and it is indeed lovely. Nor could the courtesy of the Rana, 
then an old man of 80, have been exceeded anywhere. He is 
held in great reverence by all Rajputs, who recognise him as 
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the true descendant and earthly representative of the Sun. 
He now sleeps with his fathers, and has been succeeded by 
his son, ‘ Bap-ji.’ Jaipur, too, had until recently a real old- 
fashioned ruler, but on his death Mr. Glancy, the Resident, 
became President of the Council during the young Maharaja’s 
minority. A wonderful procession greeted me here—elephants 
with banners, camels with swivel-guns, palace guards, Nagas 
dancing and playing, state carriages, Arab bands, led horses 
pirouetting, troopers in chain armour—a scemingly unending 
cavalcade of old-time pageantry and pomp. With the disap- 
pearance of the old “Sanatan’ Chiefs and the fashion for 
modernisation, I doubt if such scenes will ever be witnessed again. 

In April, 1930, Maharaja Sir Bhim Shamshere Jang, who had 
succeeded his brother, Sir Chandra, as Prime Minister of Nepal, 
had sent me a very kind invitation to visit Nepal before leaving 
India. He added that, owing to a certain incident, it was likely 
that Nepal would shortly declare war on Tibet, but he hoped 
that this would not prevent my coming. I was very pleased 
to receive this invitation, for though Lord Kitchener had been 
asked to Katmandu such visits are very seldom suggested. 
However, I had to point out in reply that my visit at such a 
time might well be misconstrued, since it might be thought 
that I was coming to direct the war against Tibet. The 
Maharaja answered that the point had not struck him before, 
and that he could easily arrange for the war to be postponed 
till after my visit! Once again I returned my sincere thanks, 
but suggested that if war broke out immediately after my 
departure I should certainly be accused of having gone there 
to arrange for supplies and munitions ; and I added that, if he 
really wished me to come, it would be far better for him to make 
peace hastily with his enemy. To my great pleasure this was 
actually arranged, the honour of both disputants being satisfied 
without recourse to arms. 

My wife was able to come with me, and we enjoyed a really 
delightful time in Nepal. Having previously described my 
visit with Lord Kitchener I need not detail the journey again, 
and I will only say that the same lavish hospitality awaited us 
everywhere. At a great Durbar held by the King in his marble 
hall, it was my privilege to announce hae Sir Bhim Shamshere 
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Jang had been made a British major-general, and Colonel of 
the 4th Gurkhas, and I presented him with his major-general’s 
sword. At the same time (the previous assent of King George V 
having been obtained) I was created a General in the Nepalese 
army—  Supradipta manayaba Nepal tera’—presented with the 
regulation pearl-covered head-dress surmounted by a beautiful 
bird-of-paradise plume, and invested with the insignia of the 
Refulgent Star of Nepal. 

After a full-dress party at which the King was present, we 
were taken upstairs to meet the Maharani and the many ladies 
of the household. A visit to the very fine library of Sir Kaiser 
Shamshere Jang was another treat we greatly enjoyed. Sir 
Kaiser is one of the most able and charming sons of Sir Chandra 
Shamshere. He represented the Maharaja at our King’s 
coronation. 

We left Nepal with regret, for everyone had been more than 
kind to us. To our sorrow Sir Bhim Shamshere only lived 
for a comparatively short time afterwards. He was succeeded 
by his next brother, Sir Judha Shamshere Jang, who had 
formerly been Commander-in-Chief. Sir Judha is evidently 
going to prove himself one of Nepal’s greatest Prime Ministers 
and Commanders-in-Chief, for he has the interests of his country 
and people very much at heart and they are never out of his 
thoughts. May God protect him and his beautiful country ! 


IV 


And now the time was approaching when I must end my 
long service in India, and once back from Nepal I was busy 
with a round of farewell inspections. I started with the Frontier 
and then made a hasty trip to Kashmir to say good-bye to 
Maharaja Sir Hari Singh, but I was hurriedly recalled to deal 
with a threatening situation that had arisen in Peshawar. 
Revolutionists had been attempting to cause disaffection in an 
Indian battalion, and the proclaiming of martial law had to be 
considered. At the same time there was rioting in Bombay 
and Sholapur, and the Sikhs were giving trouble in Delhi. 
However, in India one must always be prepared for emergencies 
of this kind, and a firm hand soon dispels the trouble. 


CC 
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On the occasion of the King’s Birthday on the 3rd June I 
was really delighted to find that my wife’s quiet and unosten- 
tatious good work and her happy relations with many of the 
women of India had been recognised by the award of the 
Order of the Crown of India, with which she was later invested 
by the Viceroy. Though (I am glad to say) she had not been 
in India quite as long as I had, she had none the less done much 
honourable service. She received many congratulations, too, 
when one of her sketches carried off a first prize at the Simla 
exhibition. 

I continued my long series of farewell visits by going south 
to the Deccan; then back to Simla, where there were many 
leave-takings to get through. All the Chiefs of the Simla Hill 
States came in turn to say good-bye, and I was entertained at 
farewell banquets by the Sikh community of the Punjab, the 
officers of the Frontier Force, and the United Service Club. 
Such gatherings could not help being tinged with sadness, much 
as I appreciated the spirit in which they were arranged. It 
was a wrench, also, to say good-bye to Snowdon, where so 
many happy years of my life had been spent, first with Kit- 
chener and now as Commander-in-Chief. Many of the trees 
that I had planted for Kitchener twenty-five years earlier were 
now of a respectable stature, and the whole place was full of 
memories. It was not without emotion that I went down the 
hill from Simla for the last time. I could not escape the 
realisation that the best and greatest phase of my life was over. 

There still remained a round of farewells in Northern India. 
At Rawalpindi I took leave of that fine soldier, Sir Robert 
Cassells, then occupying my old position as G.O.C.-in-C. 
Northern Command, and later to follow myself and Chetwode 
as Commander-in-Chief in 1935. At Abbottabad I inspected 
all the troops, including the 6th Gurkhas—of which I am 
Colonel—and the Training Battalion of the 13th Frontier Force 
Rifles, of which I am Colonel-Commandant. At the Mala- 
kand, Mardan, Peshawar, and up the Khyber, I saw many old 
friends and famous regiments ; while at Thal in the Kurram I 
presented new colours to the 3rd battalion 12th Frontier Force 
Regiment (the old 3rd Sikhs) under my former A.M.S., Glen 
Macartney. There is no finer battalion in the Indian Army. 
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I was glad to see the new fort at Thal, for its erection in place 
of the miserable mud building of former days had been a matter 
in which I had closely concerned myself. At Kohat—still my 
favourite station—more than seventy Frontier Force officers 
under Herdon, Gardiner and Keen, gave me a farewell dinner 
and insisted on ‘seeing me home’ as their predecessors had 
done when I gave up my command there in 1912. 

From the Frontier I set out on my last lap to Lahore, where 
I stayed with Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency at Government 
House. The first time I had stayed there had been with Sir 
James and Lady Lyall in 1887. At Lahore Cantonment (the 
Mian Mir of my younger days) I inspected all the troops and 
presented colours to that splendid regiment, the 1st Prince of 
Wales’ Own Sikhs, of the 12th Frontier Force Regiment. The 
troops here were happy and in fine fettle under Sir Walter Leslie. 

It remained for me to say good-bye to my own old Regiment : 
the dear old XI, now known as Probyn’s Horse. It was no 
easy task. Colonel Hartley, the Commandant, had arranged a 
big Durbar at which more than a thousand old pensioners were 
present ; and to this gathering I was escorted by the Regiment— 
mounted, of course. An address in Urdu was then read by the 
senior ex-Risaldar-Major, who happened to be my devoted 
A.D.C., Captain Muhammad Aslam Khan. He read it with 
much feeling, and there were many kind passages in it. I 
replied in Urdu. I surveyed the days when I had first joined 
the Regiment in 1887, and the many changes that Time had 
brought in its train; but I knew that there was one thing 
that never changed—the spirit of the Regiment. I assured my 
listeners that although I might be thousands of miles distant 
across the sea I would never forget them, and expressed my 
confidence that they could always be relied on to uphold our 
great traditions and maintain the same family atmosphere as 
that which had permeated the Regiment in the old Sillidar 
days. I remarked how I had myself grown old and grey in 
the service of the Sirkar, as many of themselves had done, and 
with what happiness I was able to leave my only son with 
them, knowing that he would do his best to carry on old 
traditions and help them in any way he could. 

In the afternoon there were Regimental Sports, but I felt 
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that it was a sad day. I am glad that since then I have seen 
several individual Indian officers who have come to this country 
on duty, and it is my constant hope that I may see others in 
the future. But—can I ever hope to see the whole Regiment 
again? Alas, I fear not, and that never again shall I know 
the joy of lines of Lancers galloping behind me. 


V 


By way of Cawnpore I came to Nowgong, where I had spent 
happy days with the old XI in 1887-88. Here, as my last 
public duty in India, I was glad to unveil the excellent statue 
of my old Chief, Lord Kitchener, at the Kitchener College 
which had been established to meet the long-felt need of an 
institution devoted to the education and higher training of 
young Indian officers and N.C.O.s. The Rajas of Punna and 
Chatturpur and several of the Bundelkhand Chiefs whom I 
had known as boys in days gone by, and who were now old 
men, came in to greet me and be present at the ceremony. 

In Delhi I was the guest of honour at a large dinner given by 
Army Headquarters, and later at a similar function at Viceroy’s 
House given by Lord and Lady Irwin. The Viceroy made an 
extraordinarily nice speech about my wife and myself, and in 
replying I tried to express some idea what India had meant to 
us both. 

We felt deeply, too, when the time came for us to bid fare- 
well to my Personal Staff—Keith Dawson, who had served me 
so fai y for seven years, Ronnie Bernard, my A.M.S., and 
Zaman. Then there were all our Indian servants—something 
like eighty of them—some of whom had been with us for many 
long years and were now in tears. And last, but not least, the 
horses and dogs who had been such good friends. I had a last 
good gallop the day before we left, realising that at home my 
riding days must be few ; and I can still see the dogs, dancing 
with delight as I mounted, one trying to lick the horse’s nose 
and another indulging his bad habit at trying for a playful nip 
at a hock before getting kicked off !. I like to think that “ Penny ’ 
(the son of *‘ Tuppence’) and ‘ Mick,’ the beloved, who never 
failed to find something to chase during our cross-country 
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gallops, are now with the good horses ‘ Punch,’ ‘ Volnay,’ 
“Epicure, “ Anzac,’ and many others, enjoying themselves in the 
Elysian fields. 

And so came the 25th November. A guard of honour of 
the 69th Punjabis, with Regimental Colour, paraded at the 
Chief’s house,- and another poi the Gordon Highlanders at 
the new station, where the Viceroy had courteously sent his 
entire Body Guard—an honour which I most deeply appre- 
ciated, for normally it. only parades for him. The whole of 
Delhi, including Lord and Lady Irwin, were at the station to 
see us off. Never can we forget the kindness of it all. 

I felt that Lord Irwin had proved himself a great Viceroy. He 
had been faced with very considerable difficulties which might 
well have daunted a less fearless man, but his whole-hearted 
faith and implicit confidence in God enabled him to meet the 
most formidable obstacles with a courage vouchsafed to few. 
I shall always regard it as a privilege to have been so closely 
associated with him, sitting at his right hand at the Council 
table during the last 44 years of my Indian service. India knows 
well how much she owes to him. 

At Bombay, after various entertainments in my honour, I 
met my successor, Sir Philip Chetwode, according to custom, 
and spent a long day handing over to him—which I did with 
great confidence, knowing his ability and worth. And on the 
29th November—twenty-eight years to the day since Lord 
Kitchener had landed—I left India. 

I began the day—very rightly, I thought—with an early- 
morning swim in company with Lady Sykes, my daughter, 
and some of my Staff. At mid-day I inspected the Governor's 
Body Guard and then drove in an open car to the ‘ Gateway 
of India’ through streets lined with troops and sailors. In the 
Gateway were all the senior Civil aficale High Court judges, 
several ruling Princes, and Generals Heneker and Weir, the 
Divisional and Brigade Commanders. As we entered the 
launch the shore batteries saluted with 19 guns, and as we went 
out into the harbour the ships of the Royal Indian Navy paid 
me the same honour. 

And so we embarked on the Mantua, and shortly afterwards 
sailed away from India where I had served for close on 46 years. 
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That I had been fortunate far beyond my merits, I for one have 
never doubted. True, I had worked hard; but many do that 
without attaining the honours and rewards that had come my 
way. Again, does any man realise to the full how entirely 
dependent he is, for a happy and successful life, on his wife 
and on his health ?1 Throughout my long service I never 
forgot my wonderful fortune in both these so essential respects. 

India has been called ‘The Land of Regrets.’ To some it 
may be so, but to my wife and myself it must ever be ‘ The 
Land of No Regrets,’ except those experienced on leaving it. 
In all those years we had naturally made our best and oldest 
friends, both British and Indian: friendships on which we 
could look back with nothing but pleasure and gratitude. 
Moreover, whatever my failures and shortcomings, I felt that 
I could at least take pride in the fact that I had honestly done 
my best in that state of life to which it had pleased God to call 


me, for our King, our country, and for all our people. 
APPENDIX TO CHAPTER. XXXVI 


PRESENTATION OF CoLours.—One of the duties I most appreciated 
as Commander-in-Chief was that of presenting new Colours to regi- 
ments on behalf of the King. In addition to the two * Piffer ’ battalions 
mentioned in this chapter, I also had the honour of presenting Colours 
to the following units at various dates during my tour as Chief: The 
st Royal Fusiliers at Landi Kotal in December, 1925 ; the 2nd Sher- 
wood Foresters at Karachi in 1927, and the 2nd Wiltshires at Kampti 
in the same year ; the 2nd Highland Light Infantry (the old 74th, at 
Bangalore in July, 1928—and while at Cawnpore in November, 1930. 
I also presented this same battalion with its third ‘ Assaye’ Colour, 
What must surely have been a unique ceremony took place at Karachi 
in November, 1929, when I presented new Colours to the rst, 4th, sth 
and roth Battalions of the roth Baluch Regiments—the old 124th, 
129th, 130th and 2/124th Baluchis respectively. In 1930 I performed 
the same duty for the 1/17th Dogra Regiment (the old 37th) at 
Jubbulpore ; the 5/14th Punjab Regiment (the old 4oth Pathans) at 
Delhi; the 2/14th Punjab Regiment (the old 2oth) at Jhelum ; and 
the 1/1st Punjab Regiment (the old 62nd) at Kohat. 

1QOn only one of my many tours did I have the misfortune to be really ill. 
This was in Tehri Garhwal in 1928, when I developed a very bad throat which 
might have proved serious but for the devoted care of my medical officer, 
aa ee for whom I and my Staff will always have feelings of gratitude 
and aflicction. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


I 


On our way home we landed at Aden and spent a few hours 
with the Resident, Colonel Symes; and a few days later we 
broke our journey again in Egypt, where my first Regiment, 
the XII Royal Lancers, was now stationed. While in Australia 
in 1920 I had been delighted to get a wire from Winston 
Churchill, then Secretary of State for War, announcing that the 
King had been pleased to appoint me Colonel of this fine 
Regiment, in which I had started my army career. So far as 
I can ascertain, this was the first time an Indian Army officer 
had been given the Colonelcy of a British regiment, though 
I am very glad that others have since been similarly honoured.? 

As I have already mentioned, the question of mechanising 
the army had been much to the fore while I was at Simla. In 
the previous year, in my capacity of Colonel of the XII Royal 
Lancers, I had had a letter from the C.I.G.S. saying that the 
11th Hussars and XII Lancers were being considered for 
mechanisation, and asking for my comments on the proposal. 
It had seemed to me that there were two alternatives: to 
remain horsed and become amalgamated with another regiment ; 
or to be converted into an Armoured Car unit, retaining all 
existing privileges of individuality, precedence, title and uniform, 
officers being allowed to retain at least one charger each. It 
was a hard choice, but realising as I did that mechanisation was 
the order of the day, and of the future, I had little hesitation in 
recommending the second alternative. Naturally, the men 
were grieved at giving up their horses, but all ranks threw 
themselves with enthusiasm into their new réle. How fully the 
Regiment has justified its conversion in the present war, I shall 
take pride in relating in the proper place. 

1See p. 416. 
407 
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Colonel Charrington met us at Suez and drove us direct to 
Cairo. Here I inspected all the squadrons in detail, held a 
parade of the whole Regiment and addressed them, had a field- 
day with them in the desert, and was somewhat horrified to 
discover, incidentally, that their armoured cars did only about 
14 miles to the gallon. On the Sunday I marched the Regiment 
to Church Parade, and read the Lessons. 

While in Egypt I had a long talk with King Fuad, who 
had succeeded his elder brother, and found him most pleasant. 
We also went up to Luxor, and in the Valley of the Kings 
we found Mr. Carter in the tomb of Tutenkhamen, which 
he had discovered. We were most hospitably entertained 
by Sir Percy Loraine, the High Commissioner, and Lady 
Loraine, and the night before we left we dined with Sir Peter 
and Lady Strickland. Sir Peter was at that time General 
Officer Commanding in Egypt. 

Just before leaving India I had received a telegram from 
Lord Stamfordham, the King’s Private Secretary: ‘You are 
to be sure to carry a cipher-book with you, as the King will 
have an important message for you.” In Cairo, however, a 
letter reached me saying that the matter on which the King 
had hoped to communicate with me had not materialised, and 
that His Majesty would explain it to me when I got home. 
Soon after landing in England, my wife and I were graciously 
commanded to Sandringham, where we spent a happy week- 
end; and the King then told me that it had been his wish and 
intention to appoint me Governor-General of Australia. Mr. 
Scullin, the Labour Prime Minister, was at that time in England, 
and the King had sent for him and informed him of his intention. 
But Mr. Scullin, though very nice about me personally, observed 
that he had come over with a mandate from his Party to secure 
the appointment of an Australian as the next Governor-General. 
The King told me that he had still been anxious to appoint me, 
all the more so since after my close association with the Aus- 
tralian troops many people had come to believe that I was an 
Australian by birth, and not simply by adoption ; but that, on 
thinking it over, he had felt that it would not be right to ignore 
the expression of Australian wishes mentioned by their Prime 
Minister, and that he had in consequence approved the appoint- 
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ment of Sir Isaac Isaacs, the Chief Justice. I could only say 
how deeply grateful I was to His Majesty for having honoured 
me by even considering me worthy to represent him, but that 
I ventured to think that his decision was the right one in the 
circumstances. 

Notwithstanding our natural sorrow at the severance of our 
long association with India, it was good to be in England again. 
We landed at Plymouth on the 24th December, 1930, and went 
straight to my wife's old home, Thurlby Hall in Lincolnshire. 
Here we spent Christmas, and it was indeed a pleasure to find 
her 92-year-old father still full of life. The sight of a pile of 
some 350 letters awaiting me rather damped my ardour ! 
Most of them, however, proved to be Christmas greetings 
from friends in India. 

After giving an account of my stewardship to the Secretaries 
of State at the India Office and War Office, I began to look 
round—as all of us must do who have spent our lives abroad— 
to see how I could best fit into an entirely new scheme of 
existence. For a short time I worked off superfluous energy by 
violent tree-felling and wood-cutting on my father-in-law’s 
estate at Thurlby, but my thoughts were turned ever towards 
Devon. I had a half-formed ‘notion of finding a small place ~ 
where I might do a little farming: a project which would 
doubtless have taught me, as it has taught many others, that to 
take up farming so late in life is a fool’s game and calculated 
to land one quickly in financial deadlock ! However, before 
I could make up my mind, Fate, quite unbeknown to me, was 
operating on my behalf in a surprisingly different direction. 

One morning I received a letter signed by all the Fellows of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge (of which College I had been an 
Honorary Fellow since 1927), saying they would be glad if I 
would come to them as their Master, or ‘Keeper,’ as the old 
statute termed it. To say that I was surprised would be a 
wholly inadequate way of expressing my reaction to this 
invitation. Here was I, a soldier, with ail his service spent 
abroad, suddenly asked to become head of the oldest College 
in Cambridge! Naturally, I felt very flattered and highly 
honoured. The Mastership is nearly always offered to one of 
the senior Fellows, but I fancy it so happened that at that time 
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the two senior Fellows were both too old for consideration, 
and it may have been thought that others could well wait. At 
all events, the proposal proved entirely attractive to me and I 
gratefully amar it. 

I believe there was considerable surprise and even consterna- 
tion in other Colleges when my appointment was announced, 
for there was absolutely no precedent for a soldier occupying 
such a position and some wondered if I should not try to 
‘dragoon” the University! Yet when I went there I was 
received with a kindly cedant arma toge from everyone, and 
nothing could have exceeded the cordial welcome extended to 
me by the Fellows with whom I was to be so closely and happily 
associated for the next seven years. I realised, of course, that 
it could have been through no intrinsic merit of my own that 
the election had fallen on me, but rather because of my family 
connection with Peterhouse. My father, an uncle, two brothers, 
and two nephews had all been Peterhouse men, so my name was 
already alk enough known there. Nevertheless I admit that it 
was with some trepidation that I first took my place among men 
whom I, a soldier and an ignoramus, must surely be pardoned 
for regarding as literary giants and intellectual bruisers ! 

But in the event I soon discovered that my apprehensions 
were ill-founded. Doctor Walker, Professors Barnes, Temperley 
and Barker, the Tutor, Paul Vellacott, Lubbock, Hallward, 
Butterfield, Burkill, Sams, and indeed all my Fellows, did every- 
thing to ensure that I, a stranger within their gate, was given a 
good start in my new life, and their courtesy and consideration 
enabled us to work together in perfect harmony in the years that 
followed. With regard to the undergraduates, I made up my 
mind from the first that the best help I could give them would 
be in the capacity of adviser, and I hoped they would regard me 
as their best friend ; I could not teach them, but my experience 
of the world might prove of value in helping them plan their 
futures. I read and studied all I could find about the history of 
the College since its foundation of 1284—a wonderful record. 
My wife and I were provided with a lovely Queen Anne 
‘Lodge’ in which we spent those happy years. In all the 
College sports I naturally took the greatest interest and put in 
as much time as possible at practice games and on the river ; 
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though, being the smallest College, we were seldom able to 
attain great distinction. 

The University, which had conferred on me the honorary 
degree of LL.D. in 1919, now made me a Master of Arts. 
hie many years of khaki it seemed strange to find myself 
almost daily in a black silk gown, at times in a scarlet one, 
and on Sundays in a surplice and scarlet hood. 

This year our son, Christopher, was married at New Delhi 
to Vere, daughter of that very popular Political Officer, Sir 
George Ogilvie. It was a matter of regret to us that, having 
returned from India a few months earlier, we were not able 
to be present at the ceremony. They have since presented us 
with two more grandchildren, a girl and a boy. 


0 

My duties as Master of Peterhouse were not particularly 
exacting, and I found myself at liberty to attend many pleasant 
functions and reunions, and to undertake various duties which 
kept me in touch with my many friends in the Service. Thus, 
I became President of the British Legion for Cambridgeshire, 
and of the local branch of the Royal Empire Society ; I attended 
such annual dinners as those of the XII Lancers, the Indian 
Cavalry, the Frontier Force, and the Gurkha Brigade, in all of 
which I hold colonelcies ; I inspected Chelsea Hospital at the 
invitation of the Governor, my old South African comrade, 
Sir Neville Lyttelton : not to mention such enjoyable annual 
affairs as the London Cart-Horse Parade in company with Sir 
Walter Gilbey. In June, 1932, the Lord Mayor of Bristol asked 
me to unveil the War Memorial there, and at the same time 
I was present at the unveiling of Lord Haig’s statue by his 
daughter, Lady Alexandra, at Clifton. From here I went on 
to Durham University, where I was honoured by having the 
degree of D.C.L. conferred on me by the Vice-Chancellor, Sir 
William Marris. 

Shortly after this I set out, with my wife and daughter, for a 
visit to Australia, calling at Teneriffe and Cape Town on our 
way. At Cape Town we met old friends of South African War 
days, Sir Lionel and Lady Phillips, who took us out to their 
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really lovely house, ‘ Vergelegen ’ in Somerset West, the original 
residence of the first Dutch Governors and a beautiful example 
of Dutch architecture. It is finely furnished with old Dutch 
furniture, and surrounded by camphor-trees brought from the 
Dutch East Indies. Sir Lionel was the last of the Jameson 
Raiders. With the others he had been captured and sentenced 
to death, but in his case the punishment had been commuted to 
a fine of £25,000. Wools Sampson and ‘ Karri’ Davies, whom 
I mentioned in an earlier chapter, were among those similarly 
sentenced ; they were in fact the only two who refused to pay 
their fines. It was most interesting to hear from Sir Lionel 
first-hand details of the historic Raid. 

Unfortunately, both on the voyage and after arrival in 
Australia, I was much troubled with a very painful foot, which 
often prevented my wearing a shoe or walking. The doctors 
were unable to decide whether it was phlebitis or periostitis, but 
in either case it was a great nuisance. We were glad to be met 
at Fremantle by our daughter and son-in-law, and also by my 
old friend Sir Talbot Hobbs. Most of our visit was spent 
quietly on my son-in-law’s delightful sheep-station, Boraning, 
some 120 miles south-west of Perth, and in that wonderful 
climate my troublesome foot gradually recovered. Many of 
my old Diggers drove in to see me, and I was made to broad- 
cast to all Australia. We had barely a month in the country, 
for as Master of Peterhouse I was ae 8 allowed to absent myself 
for three months during ‘the Long,’ and the double voyage 
occupied fully two of these. 

Back at Cambridge, I never found time heavy on my hands. 
I had undertaken to tackle all the work (generally done by the 
Tutor) in connection with the admission of new undergraduates, 
and this gave me the chance of getting to know our young men 
very well. In addition to purely College interests, I became 
Chairman of the University Military Studies Board, which 
brought me into contact with undergraduates who aspired to 
enter any of the fighting Services. As Director of Military 
Studies I was fortunate in obtaining the services of Colonel 
Kenelm Murray, an admirable soldier in whom I had had the 
greatest confidence since I had first met him as adjutant of the 
soth Scinde Rifles in Kohat. Other University interests were 
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acting as Chairman of the I.C.S. Board and representing Cam- 
bridge on the University China Committee ; the latter dealt 
with the education of Chinese students in this country and my 
work entailed frequent meetings in London. Again, the 
affiliation of Peterhouse with Merton, the oldest of the Oxford 
Colleges, gave me many opportunities of meeting interestin 
people at inter-College gatherings. I also belonged to a sm 
inter-Varsity dining club known as ‘Ad Eundem,’ where congenial 
society was always to be found. I had interests away from 
Cambridge, too. The Worshipful Company of Glaziers, one 
of the old London Livery Companies, fe elected me as a 
Liveryman and later on I joined the * Court.’? In quite a different 
sphere, I acted as Representative Trustee for India at the Imperial 
War Museum—an excellently managed institution. 

In March, 1933, the King honoured me in a way which I 
little expected but very greatly appreciated, by appointing me 
to be Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards—the ‘ Blues.’ It 
was, of course, most unusual that a man who had spent all his 
service in India should be given the colonelcy of a regiment 
of Household Cavalry. My one regret was that the honour 
should have come to me through the death of dear old ‘ Wullie ’ 
Robertson who, when I had last seen him, had been looking 
the picture of health and seemed good for many years to come. 
He died quite suddenly of heart disease. 

I could not help feeling that, as Colonel of the Blues, my 
stature left something to be desired by comparison with the 
fine, tall men of the Household Cavalry, but nothing could 
have been nicer than the way they welcomed me into their 
midst and made me one of themselves. The Colonelcies of 
the two regiments of the Household Cavalry (the Life Guards 
and the Blues) carry with them the position of ‘Gold Stick’ 
and membership of His Majesty’s household, the two Colonels 
taking it in turns to be ‘in waiting’ on the King. At the time 
of the restoration of Charles I the country was full of disbanded 
and disgruntled officers and men, and the King’s life was 
apparently in constant danger from them. To protect him the 
office of Gold Stick was created, and it became the duty of the 
Gold Stick in waiting ‘to sit beside the King in his carriage and 

1] have since been honoured by being elected Master. 
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be always nearest his person at all times, except in the bed- 
chamber.’ Lord Allenby and Lord Athlone have in turn been 
my brother Gold Sticks. 

In June of that year I had a nasty attack of what the doctor 
called Bacillus Coli, and in addition I was again bothered by 
periostius in my foot. I was in bed for a month—a unique 
experience for me—and my weight went down to 9 stone. 
However, I soon recovered and was able to take long walks 
round the Cambridgeshire countryside ; but the doctors recom- 
mended a trip abroad, and I determined to fill up some gaps 
in my knowledge of the world by visiting South America. 
My departure was saddened by the sudden death of a very 
old friend of mine, Walter Chitty. We had been at Clifton 
and Sandhurst together and had both joined the Indian Army ; 
but whereas my own service had been chiefly in the Punjab 
and on the Frontier, his had kept him more in the Bombay 
Presidency. In the Great War, Chitty had the misfortune to 
be one of those captured by the Turks at Kut, and later on he 
had proved his value as Assistant to the Military Secretary at 
the India Office. Only a short time before his death I had 
been instrumental in getting him appointed a Military Knight 
of Windsor, a position on which he had set his heart. Alas, 
he fell dead while playing golf, as suddenly as poor ‘ Wullie’ 
Robertson had died a few months earlier. 


Ii 


Of my very delightful holiday in South America I must not 
pause to write in detail. We set out on the R.M.S. Arlanza, 
and were fortunate in having Sir John Simon as a fellow- 
passenger as far as Rio. At Buenos Aires we received much 
kindness from our ambassador, Sir Ronald Macleay, who was 
just on the point of leaving for home, and from Mr. Millington- 
Drake, who took over during his absence. Also, the Argentine 
Government were goodenoughto give mean A.D.C. in the person 
of Captain MacHannaford, the son of a Scot who had married 
an Argentine lady and settled in those parts. Sefior Justo, the 
President, received me most graciously, as did Sefior Lamas, 
the Foreign Minister, and General Rodrigues, the War Minister. 
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I was glad to be allowed to inspect the Military College at San 
Martin, which impressed me as being very well run and efficient. 

After attending the races and the Agricultural Show at Buenos 
Aires we struck inland and explored several of the great ranches 
and estancias where cattle-farming is carried out on a grand 
scale. Everything we saw was full of interest, and we were 
most hospitably treated wherever we went. We left the 
Argentine with regret that we could not have stayed longer, 
and embarked for our homeward journey at La Plata on the 
very comfortable Highland Patriot, which has since been sunk 
by the Germans. We touched at Monte Video, Santos, San 
Paulo and Lisbon, and at the last-named place I had the pleasure 
of renewing my acquaintance with General Garcia Rosado (who 
had commanded the Portuguese Corps in France) at luncheon 
with our Ambassador and Lady Russell. All in all, we had 
had a most enjoyable cruise, and I came back feeling thoroughly 
refreshed. 

A visitor I was always glad to see at Cambridge was my 
old South African General, Lord Dundonald. He was a man 
of peculiarly sensitive nature, who devoured every book that 
was written on the South African campaign, and if ever he 
discovered a passage which seemed to reflect on his own work 
he liked to come and talk it over with me and ask my advice 
as to what action he could take to get the matter put right. 
He died shortly after his last visit to us, and I had the honour 
of representing the King at the memorial service at St. Columba’s. 

I should not omit to mention one small matter in which I 
left a mark on Peterhouse. When I first went there, there were 
only a very few long baths, while previously it had been, like 
all Cambridge Colleges in the old days, ‘ bathless,’ except for 
small tubs prepared by the ‘ gyps’ for the Fellows and under- 
graduates. During my time it gave me great satisfaction to 
see the installation of eighteen good bathrooms and several 
showers, though I am given to understand that the improve- 
ment was looked on as nothing short of revolutionary in some 
quarters. One of the real old inhabitants is alleged to have 
growled, “ What does this new Master of Peterhouse think he 
is doing, putting in all these baths ? He doesn’t seem to realise 
that a term only lasts eight weeks !” 
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In the summer of 1934 we went once again to visit our 
daughter in Western Australia, and on our way back, when 
we were nearing Suez, I heard of the death of yet another old 
friend, Basil Eastwood, who had been with me in the XII Lancers 
during my first years of service. The Regiment was still in 
Cairo, so I left the ship at Suez and ran up to see them, and I 
was thus able to tell all ranks what Eastwood had done for the 
Regiment in the past and what his loss meant to us all. He 
was certainly one of the finest types of regimental officer I have 
ever met, efficient, energetic and kindly, and he retained his 
keen interest in regimental affairs up to the end of his life. 

At the end of November the Duke of Kent was married to 
the beautiful Princess Marina of Greece. My wife and I 
attended the reception given by the King and Queen, and later 
the wedding at the Abbey. Afterwards, as Gold Stick in 
Waiting, I was in attendance on the King for the Greek Orthodox 
ceremony held in the Palace chapel. 

This year we were to spend our last Christmas at Thurlby 
with my grand’ old father-in-law, Sir Benjamin Bromhead, 
who was then in his 97th year. He was still very fit, and though 
unable to do much walking he was game for a 100-mile motor 
drive any day. During ie coming year the works just ran 
quietly down, and he died in July, 1935. That he should have 
lived to such an age after the terrible wounds he had suffered 
in the Tibet expedition fifty years previously, was indeed 
wonderful. Not long before his Fen he had an experience 
that was characteristic of him. He had been with us at Cam- 
bridge, and when driving back to Lincoln was caught in a sud- 
den and very heavy snow blizzard. All the roads were blocked 
and further progress was impossible, so he clambered into a 
farm-cart, was taken to the farm, and curled up comfortably 
ona sofain the kitchen for the night. All the pcphon: lines were 
down, and he, alone of his family, was quite without anxiety. 

Nortg.—General Sir John Hearsey, * the Hero of Sitabuldee * who had been 
an Officer in the old Light Cavalry of the Bengal Army, became Colonel of 
the 21st Hussars in 1863. This Regiment, with r9th and 20th Hussars was 
raised from the H.E.I. Company during the Mutiny and known as European 
Light Cavalry, and nicknamed *Dumpies’ owing to the small recruits 
originally enlisted. All three Regiments were transferred to the British 
service after the Mutiny. 
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Asourt this time I received a letter from the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, asking me in the King’s name if I 
_ would accept the post of Captain of Deal Castle, with residence 
there. Field-Marshal Lord French had held this position, and 
on his death had been followed by Lord Allenby ah however, 
had resigned after a few months. Allenby had been succeeded 
by Lord Reading, but the latter had now been transferred to 
Walmer Castle. 

Much as we appreciated this offer my wife and I were doubtful 
whether we could furnish and keep up so large a place. Nor 
were we encouraged by Allenby who, when I asked why he 
had left, replied, “There is always an awful north-east gale 
blowing ; none of the doors or windows shut properly, and 
we were nearly blown out of it!” This sounded so bad that 
I consulted Sir Patrick Duff, Permanent Secretary to the Office 
of Works, who, though I did not know him at the time, had 
served under me at Gallipoli. He strongly urged me to accept, 
promising that the doors and windows should be seen to. 

As I have remarked before, on leaving India I had hoped to 
settle in Devon; and now that my time at Cambridge was 
drawing to a close my thoughts were turning Devonwards 
again. On the other hand, we had no particular house in view 
and realised that we might have difficulty in finding exactly 
the place to suit us; and I remembered my Babu friend’s 
advice: “Sir, you should not look gift horse in face.” So 
we accepted and have not regretted it, for my wife succeeded 
in making the empty castle into a delightful and very com- 
fortable home. It was not till 1938, however, that we actually 
left Cambridge and took up residence at Deal. 
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Meanwhile, on the 6th May, 1935, we attended the Thanks- 
giving Service in St. Paul’s for the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the King’s accession. - A few days later we were at the State 
Banquet at Buckingham Palace, and at the State Ball afterwards 
I was ‘in Waiting.’ On the 3rd June I was for the first time 
in attendance on the King on the occasion of his birthday 
parade, wearing what was to me a new and unaccustomed 
article of equipment—a cuirass. The Blues provided me’ with 
an excellent horse, and the parade went off with the most 
impressive precision. 

Soon after this, Bristol University did me the honour of 
conferring on me the honorary degree of LL.D., the ceremony 
being performed by the Chancellor, my old South African 
War comrade, Winston Churchill. It was an added pleasure 
that another old friend of Indian days, Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
received the same distinction at the same time. Shortly before 
this, in March, the death had occurred of my old schoolfellow, 
J. H. Whitley, Speaker of the House, who had been President 
of Clifton College. Since my return from India I had been a 
member of the governing body of the old school, and I was 
now proud to be elected President in Whitley’s place. 

In August we went off on a Mediterranean cruise on the 
Viceroy of India. At Gibraltar, ‘Tim’ Harington showed me 
round his Rock fortress, and Sir Harry Luke was equally atten- 
tive at Malta. We landed at Jaffa and spent a most interesting 
day in Jerusalem. From Beirut we drove to Baalbeck, crossing 
the Lebanus range at 6000 feet. Baalbeck is an impressive 
place, doubtless owing its situation to the lovely, never-failing 
springs which bubble up rather like those at Wah in the Punjab 
and Vernag in Kashmir. Here the Romans built great temples 
to Venus and Jupiter, and these were later converted into 
Christian shrines by the Emperor Theodosius. Great granite 
pillars had been brought from Assuan, while from a local 
quarry 72-foot monoliths were carved. How were all these 
transported in those primitive days ? 

Rhodes, even without its Colossus, was well worth seeing. 
The ancient fort of the Knights of St. John is massive and 
beautiful ; the Italians have made good roads, and the whole 
place is clean. We spent a pleasant day at Mitylene, with a 
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drive out into the country through thousands of olive-trees. 
The land-locked harbour of Kalpos Yeras is very fine, and 
Karee, with its great springs and chenar-trees, was reminiscent 
of Kashmir again. 

At our Embassy in Constantinople we met old friends in 
Sir Percy and Lady Loraine, who had moved on here from 
Egypt. The Commercial Attaché was Woods, who had been 
one of my Intelligence Officers at Gallipoli. He had known 
Constantinople since childhood, and he took us for a wonderful 
tour of the city: St. Sophia—the great Mosque of Suliman— 
the Blue Mosques—the Sultan’s Treasury—the harem apart- 
ments—the Museum—the old city walls—and the wonderful 
thousand-pillared underground water-chamber. It was really 
too much to take in in one day. Again at Athens, the Foreign 
Minister was good enough to place the services of MM. Romanos 
and Humarios at our disposal to show and explain all they could 
in the short time available : the Acropolis—the Parthenon—the 
Museum—the Marathon lake. At Messina, on the way home, 
we drove up to Taormina through groves of olives and oranges 
in company with our fellow-passengers, General and Mrs. 
Freyberg. Later we all spent a day together at Algiers. 


Il 


On the 20th January, 1936, the country and the whole Empire 
was plunged into grief by the death of King George V. Through 
the 25 years of his reign he had made himself loved by people 
of every class and race, having shown himself to be the beau 
idéal of a constitutional monarch—courteous, brave, and honour- 
able. His death was indeed a grievous blow, the more so since 
few people had realised how ill he was. I had had the honour 
of serving him as Aide-de-Camp when he came to the throne, 
and later as Aide-de-Camp General from 1917 to 1922; while 
of recent years, as Gold Stick, I had been even more constantly 
in attendance. The result of my contact with him had been 
to make me revere and love him, and deeply to appreciate his 
ever-ready consideration, graciousness and kindness. 

The first official notification I had of his passing was a tele- 


gram from the Lord Chamberlain ordering me to be in attendance 
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on the new King, Edward VIII, at St. James’s Palace on the 
following day, when he took his oath of allegiance in the 
presence of his Privy Council. It so happened that I was alone 
in the room, some little time before the Council met, when 
the King came in. He at once came up to me and in the 
quietest and most self-possessed way told me how peacefully 
his father had passed away. After taking the oath, Edward VIII 
passed to the next room where he shook hands with the Dominion 
High Commissioners, the Judges, the Lord Mayor, and other 
high officials. 

On January 28th the funeral of King George took place. 
The body, which had lain in state at Westminster Hall, was 
placed on a gun-carriage and drawn by Bluejackets. Rain 
threatened, and we were all ‘ cloaked.’ As Gold Stick I marched 
with Admirals Colville and Browning (Vice- and Rear-Admirals 
of the United Kingdom) almost immediately in front of the 
gun-carriage. The crowds were enormous, and occasionally 
there seemed to be a danger of the route being blocked by 
sheer weight of numbers pressing in from side-streets. Troops 
had to hold their rifles across their bodies to form barriers, and 
from time to time the Bluejackets had to reduce their front to 
get through the narrow passage between the crowds. In 
consequence, our march to Paddington took nearly three- 
quarters of an hour longer than had been anticipated. Many 
women fainted, and the long, slow march proved too much 
for some of the older officers. 

On arrival at Windsor we again marched through the town 
and up to the Castle, where our King now rests in St. George’s 
Chapel. We went right up the Chapel to the Altar, close to 
which the coffin was lowered into aa Crypt. Queen Mary 
followed the body up to the Altar; with her were her four 
sons—the new King and his brothers, who had marched imme- 
diately behind the coffin from Westminster Hall. Fortunately, 
my constant walks had kept me fit, otherwise the long march 
might have tried me as sorely as it did some others. The 
skin-tight ‘leathers’ and heavy jack-boots of the Household 
Cavalry are not the most pred ae costume for dismounted 
exercise. 

In May we set out on a cruise to Gallipoli : an expedition to 
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which, not unnaturally, I had been looking forward for some 
time past. We went on the Lancastria, and among other old 
comrades on board were Sir Roger Keyes and Jack Churchill. 
We steamed up the Bosphorus, which I had not previously 
seen, and at Constantinople we were again entertained by Sir 
Percy and Lady Loraine. On our return down the Dardanelles 
we anchored at Kilia Bay. Here we were met by Millington, 
of the Australian War Graves Commission, who took us round 
all my old Anzac haunts. These I was now able to see for the 
first time from the enemy’s point of view: and, having seen 
them, I marvelled to think how we had ever been allowed to 
land and retain our positions for all those long months. We 
had known well enough, of course, that the Turks over- 
looked us everywhere, but it was not till now that I realised 
how completely our positions were commanded. What is 
more, I could not help. feeling that, had the positions of the 
Turks and ourselves been reversed, we should never have 
allowed an enemy to remain on the shore below us. They 
— and must, have seen everything we did, from day to 
ay. 

Our old trenches were still there, and I longed for the time 
to be able to go through them all once more. In the 21 years 
that had passed, they had become much overgrown with 
arbutus. I found a fine Australian memorial on Lone Pine, 
and a British one at Cape Helles. Our gallant opponent, 
Mustapha Kemal (now known as Kemal Ataturk), had sent 
his Chief of Staff, Fahretein Pasha, to meet me; I have already 
mentioned my conversation with him and the questions I 
asked him. 

Going round some of the trenches again was, I found, a more 
emotional experience than I had foreseen. The place was full 
of ghosts, and every corner and gully brought back memories 
of gallant fellows who had so unhesifatingly given their 
lives for the cause in which we fought. Now they sleep 
there at peace; and it pleased me much to see the loving 
care with which the many cemeteries had been laid out and 
maintained. 

At Salonika I laid a wreath on the Greek War Memorial in 
the presence of their General and a large guard of honour. 
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In March, 1936, King Edward VIII made a very good broad- 
cast speech to his Empire; and in May I went to the Palace 
with all the other Field-Marshals to be present when the Duke 
of Connaught, the senior of our rank, presented the King with, 
his Field-Marshal’s baton. In June, I was in Waiting upon the © 
King at his first (and, as it was to prove, his last) Trooping of 
the Colours to celebrate his birthday. I happened to ride early 
into the Palace courtyard, where I encountered the, King, not 
yet in uniform, but wearing his ‘ bearskin’ and looking very 
youthful. He told me that he was doing this to stretch it, for 
to sit on parade in a hot sun, wearing a tight head-dress to 
which one is unaccustomed, is to invite a sore head. The 
King’s three brothers were all on parade that day, and for the 
first time mounted officers (of all but Household Cavalry) wore 
* overalls ’ instead of ‘ pantaloons and boots,’ which all old soldiers 
regard as the correct dress for mounted officers. Certainly, 
when a short man has to climb on to a high horse with overalls 
strapped tight under his Wellington boots, there is always the 
risk of an accident—not to mention of irreparable damage to a 
good pair of overalls. 

Six months later, on the roth December, we suddenly heard 
that King Edward VIII had abdicated. There had, indeed, been 
rumours of trouble, though no mention of this was made by 
the Press until December 3rd. We were away in the country 
at the time, and we devoutly hoped that the trouble—of which 
we knew no details—would pass ; and my hopes were sustained 
when, on the 6th, I went as Colonel of the XII Royal Lancers 
to welcome the Regiment at Southampton on its return from 
Egypt, and received a wire from the King, as Colonel-in-Chief, 
asking me to convey his greetings to all ranks. I must confess 
that I felt quite stunned when the news of his abdication was 
confirmed. It seemed so impossible to believe that he, who 
since childhood had been brought up by his father to occupy 
the greatest temporal position which mortal man can hold in 
this world, should now so much as contemplate abdication. 
He had visited every part of our great Empire, penetrating to 
distant corners of the earth and seeing for himself the lands 
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of his future subjects and the conditions under which they 
lived. His democratic ideals, as evinced by his many visits to 
the homes of workers and workless in the poorest districts of 
England, were so much in harmony with the spirit of the age. 
He was assuredly the most popular figure in the Empire, and his 


, accession a few months earlier had been universally welcomed. 


I myself had seen a good deal of him in Egypt, in France, in 
India, and at home, and I had never received anything but 
kindness and consideration from him; and I have never ceased 
to regret that, in spite of all his charm and many fine qualities, 
history should now have to be written as it will be. 

On December 12th, 1936—only eleven months after attending 
for the first time on Edward VIII—I was again summoned by 
the Lord Chamberlain to be present at St. James’s Palace when 
King George VI took the oath before the Privy Council. The 
new King, who looked very well in spite of the strain of the 
past few weeks, in making his declaration announced that his 
brother would henceforth be known as the Duke of Windsor. 
No words of mine are needed to say how, by his every action 
and in every possible way, His Majesty has earned the high 
place which by his devotion he will always hold in the hearts 


_ of his people. 


In May, 1937, I had the honour of presenting the new King 
with his Field-Marshal’s baton. Naturally we had all hoped 
that our senior member, the Duke of Connaught, would have 
been able to do this, but illness, coupled with advancing age, 
compelled him to relegate the duty to myself, the next in seniority. 
I was, of course, proud to take his place, and I performed the 
ceremony in the presence of my brother Field-Marshals— 
Jacob, Milne, Cavan, Chetwode, Montgomery-Massingberd, 
and Deverell. I trust that His Majesty may live long to carry 
his baton. 

On the following day I was in Waiting on the King at his 
first Court : a most brilliant affair at which all the Diplomatic 
Corps was present. Next day I again deputised for the Duke 
of Connaught in inspecting the contingent of 400 men of the 
Indian Army who had come to England for the Coronation, 
and who were encamped at Hampton Court. It was a delight 
to me to see so many old friends among them: to have a 
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word with each about their regiments and their homes. The 
contingent was under the command of a former A.M.S. of 
mine—Harvey, of the Central India Horse. Among the Indian 
officers was my old and faithful A.D.C., Muhammad Zaman 
Khan, who later returned to Cambridge with me and was 
unable to conceal his joy at being with my wife and daughter 
again. It was characteristic of him and his people to bring us 
little gifts, such as a honeycomb hanging on a branch from 
his home; though it was a marvel to me that a present so 
difficult to carry should have arrived intact. 

On the 12th May, King George and Queen Elizabeth were 
crowned in Westminster Abbey. All who were present agreed 
how well they looked, and how magnificently they filled their 
exacting réles in the long but beautiful ceremony. As Gold 
Stick I rode with the Duke of Beaufort (who had recently 
succeeded the Earl of Granard as Master of the Horse) directly 
behind the King’s coach, through dense and enthusiastic crowds. 
On arrival at the Abbey I had to don my G.C.B. robes, and 
again I followed directly behind the King, with Admiral Sir 
Stanley Colville, Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom, as my 
half-section. My wife, who had had to leave home soon after 
6 o'clock in the morning, had an excellent place with the King’s . 
household, where I presently joined her. Incidentally, it would 
_ been quite impossible to get rooms in London had not 

friend, the Contessa di St. Elia (whose husband is Chamber- 
lain to the King of Italy), very kindly put us up at Grosvenor 
Street. Unfortunately, rain came on during the procession 
back from the Abbey, and it was raining hard as we passed 
through Hyde Park to Constitution Hill. I heard afterwards 
that many officers had insured their uniforms against rain, so 
only the tailors can have benefited! I got home, somewhat 
exhausted, by about 5 p.m. 

Then there were two Court Balls to be attended, and a 
reception given by the Royal Empire Society to the Indian 
officers, at which I gave them an address in Urdu. The last 
and most impressive of the Coronation ceremonies was the 
great Naval Review at Spithead. For this we were among the 
800 guests of the Admiralty on board the P. & O. liner Strath- 
more. The rather strenuous Coronation month ended with a 
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Levee. Before this, the King invested me with the G.C.V.O., 
which he did with some very kind words. In June, I attended 
the King for the first time at a Chapter of the Knights of the 
Garter in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The Queen and 
Queen Mary—both Knights of the Garter—were present at the 
very interesting ceremony. 

It was about this time that my wife and I were delighted to 
be present at a gathering to celebrate the Golden Wedding of 
two of our oldest friends, Jim and Blanche Turner, of Viceroy’s 
Body Guard days. They both appeared to be wonderfully 


young in appearance and spirit. 


IV 


Towards the end of June, 1937, we set out on yet another 
visit to our daughter and son-in-law in Australia. As usual, 
in addition to spending three happy weeks with them, I managed 
to meet a large number of old friends and ex-Diggers; and 
before returning I went up the coast to Geraldton, where I 
had often been invited though never able to'go before. I was 
more than repaid by the enthusiastic reception I had front 
many men who had travelled long distances to meet me at the 
very nice Birdwood House which they had erected there. 

Back in England, I was in attendance upon the King at the 
opening of Parliament in October, and then went down to 
Bagshot to spend a day or two with the Duke of Connaught. 
The Duke was, of course, a military generation older than I—a 
matter of 15 years, in both age and service—but since few of 
his own contemporaries are now alive he seemed to enjoy dis- 
cussing old times with me, and relating old army stories of 
which he has a fund. Naturally, I hardly knew those with 
whom he had served as a young man, but I knew many by 
repute and the mention of a distinguished name would bring 
out the most interesting reminiscences. The Rifle Brigade was 
always a pet subject of the Duke’s. In former days it was the 
custom that when two regiments met on the line of march, the 
junior would form up while the other marched past it. The 
story is told that when the Duke was commanding a battalion 
of the Rifle Brigade, they encountered a large detachment 
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of Artillery under a junior officer. The somewhat officious 
adjutant of the Rifle Brigade galloped ahead and said to the 
Gunner officer, “ Look out, sir! The Rifle Brigade, with the 
Duke of Connaught in command, is just coming along. You 
had better form your men up quickly.” But the young Gunner 
was not to be bounced. “ My compliments to His Royal 
Highness,” he said politely, “and I will be glad if the Rifle 
Brigade will be good enough to form up and allow the Royal 
Artillery to march past it.” If true, this incident must have 
greatly pleased the punctilious Duke, who would certainly have 
known the correct precedence, even if his adjutant didn’t. 

In November of that year, the Duke directed me to represent 
him at the unveiling of Haig’s statue in Whitehall. It is, I 
think, a good likeness of my old Chief and friend, whose stature 
grows—and will continue to grow—in public estimation as the 
years go by; but no cavalryman will think well of the quad- 
ruped on which he is mounted. Haig would certainly never 
have ridden it. He was a good horseman. 

To my surprise, towards the end of December 1937, I had 
a letter from the Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
informing me that he proposed to submit my name to the 
King for the honour of a peerage in the New Year’s Gazette. 
He wrote extremely nicely, saying that my services to the 
country had not been confined to those I had rendered in the 
Great War, and expressing the hope that I would accept. After 
consideration I did accept, taking the title of Baron Birdwood 
of Anzac and Totnes, in the County of Devon. Incidentally, 
there was some little doubt as to whether there was in fact 
any such place as “ Anzac,’ but on my producing my war-maps 
it was decided that the title would pass muster ! 

I duly took my seat in the House of Lords on the 2nd February, 
1938. My sponsors were Frank Mildmay and Clive Wigram : 
the former a good Devonian who for a short time had been 
my A.M.S. in the Second Army, the latter an old Bengal Cavalry 
comrade of 30 years’ standing. To my regret, I have not been 
able to take a very active part in the deliberations of the Lords ; 
in fact, so far I have only spoken three or four times. Having 
no residence in London (and disliking London life) it is almost 
impossible for me to attend with any regularity. 
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In June, 1938, Reading University did me the honour of 
conferring on me the degree of Doctor of Letters—a dis- 
tinction which was, I felt, all the greater in that the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, received.the same honour 
on the same occasion. Our degrees were conferred by the 
Chancellor, Sir Samuel Hoare. 

And now, with sincere regret, the time had come for us to 
say good-bye to Cambridge after seven truly happy years there. 
Little as I had ever expected to turn to the academic life after 
long years devoted to less peaceful pursuits, I shall always 
remember with gratitude the charm of Peterhouse and the 
unfailing kindness and help extended to me. Constant inter- 
course with both dons and undergraduates had done much to 
keep me alert in mind, while bodily fitness was not hard to 
maintain. Throughout the summer I was always able to keep 
up my favourite pastime of early-morning swims; a good 
livery stable had afforded me many a good ride; and I shall 
not quickly forget my long walks with those two great his- 
torians, Professor Temperley of Peterhouse and Professor 
Trevelyan of Trinity. Both in the University and in the 
country round we had many friends: the very popular and 
much respected Lord-Lieutenant and Mrs. Adeane at Babraham ; 
the Eltisleys at Croxton; Lord Fairhaven at his beautiful 
Anglesey Abbey; the Watts at Hemingford Grey; Dick 
Briscoe, M.P., at Longstow ; the Griffins at Bourne Hall; the 
Master of Trinity and Lady Thomson ; Sir Will and Lady Spens 
of Corpus Christi; the ever-hospitable Rector of Fenn Ditton 
and Mrs. Church, and the Heads of all the Cambridge Colleges ; 
and last but by no means least, our old Indian friends—Gerald 
and Elsie Lenox-Conyngham, and Kenelm and Gwen Murray. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


I 


In June, 1938, I accompanied the King and Queen on their 
State visit to France. This was a huge success from start to 
finish. We crossed in the Admiralty yacht Enchantress, escorted 
by British and French destroyers, our party including the Duchess 
of Northumberland (who made a great impression on everyone), 
Lady Spencer, Halifax, Beaufort, Airlie and Alex Hardinge. 
After the recent assassination of King Alexander of Yugoslavia 
at Marseilles the French Government were taking no risks, and 
all the streets and stations we passed through were closed to 
the public. This we regretted, knowing that the people were 
anxious to see Their Majesties, but the -apouability, was not 
ours. The President and Madame Lebrun met us in Paris and 
we drove to the Quai d’Orsay through great crowds who 
seemed enthusiastic but were, as I say, kept at a distance. From 
the moment of her arrival, Queen Elizabeth captured all hearts ; 
murmurs of “ Mais elle est charmante | ’’ were heard on all sides. 
After the prescribed State calls on the President there was a 
State Banquet at the Elysée, at which some 300 guests were 
present. We were all in full-dress uniform and found the 
atmosphere stifling, for all the windows and most of the doors 
were kept shut. The next morning the King laid a wreath on 
the. tomb of the Unknown Soldier at the Arc de Triomphe ; 
and later we embarked on a beautifully decorated barge and 
went down the Seine through some very fine fountain displays 
to the Hétel de Ville where, in the Salle des Fétes, the King 
received and replied to an Address from the President of the 
Municipal Council. That afternoon we went to the Louvre 
and on through the Bois to Bagatelle, where girls gave a display 
of dancing in lovely settings on the lawn. Ales the State 
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Dinner at our Embassy we went to the Opera ; here the scene, 
with Guardsmen on duty at each of the, eight galleries, was 
most impressive. 

On the broad road leading to Versailles some 40,000 troops, . 
including Algerian cavalry and many motorised units, marched 
past the King. The review was followed by luncheon in the 
magnificent Hall of Mirrors at the Palace—the most beautiful 
apartment I have ever seen. The 250 waiters were all dressed 
in the livery of Louis XVI, and wore white wigs ; and later, at 
a short concert in the Chapel, the galleries were full of ‘ courtiers ’ 
in dresses of the same period. After a banquet at the Foreign 
Office that night the King and Queen appeared on a balcony, 
thus giving the good people of Paris the best opportunity they 
had had of seeing them. The enthusiasm was enormous. 

The following day we drove to Villers-Bretonneux for the 
unveiling of the splendid Australian War Memorial erected 
there. I have already mentioned the part played by my Aus- 
tralian Corps in holding and turning back the Germans at this 
point in 1918, and it was owing to my connection with that 
action, I think, that the King, with his usual kindliness and 
foresight, had included me in his suite. A considerable number 
of Australian troops were present under one of my old Divisional 
Commanders, Sinclair-MacLagan, and they were delighted with 
the simple yet impressive way in which the King carried out 
the ceremony. I had been in attendance just behind the King, 
but after a round of tremendous cheers had been given for 
His Majesty there came a shout from the men—* We—Want— 
BIRDIE!” The King at once stopped and turned round to 
me, saying, © It’s your turn now,” and I was made to come up 
and walk between the King and Queen. It was an unforgettable 
moment for me, though I was so overcome by my emotions 
as to be unable to utter a word. Yet my thoughts were centred, 
not so much on the present ceremony as on the thousands of 
staunch old comrades to whose immortal honour this Memorial 


had been erected. 
| 0 


In August of that year our elder girl, Nancy, came over 
from Australia. With her came her son, whom I took to 
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Sandhurst to see started on his army career: something of a 
contrast to life on an Australian sheep-station. I was glad to 
find, as Commandant of the R.M.C., my old friend General 
T. R. Eastwood, late of the Rifle Brigade, who had been with 
the New Zealanders in my Anzac Corps. 

The late summer and early autumn of 1938 brought very 
grave anxieties with regard to our position vis-d-vis Germany, 
and many could already see the spectre of the coming war 
looming ahead. Both Lord Halifax, the Foreign Secretary, and 
the Prime Minister himself, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, went 
with great courage to beard Hitler in his own country, in an 
attempt to extract from the Fiihrer satisfactory undertakings with 
regard to the future of Germany’s foreign policy. These they 
obtained, Hitler giving his solemn word that once the Sudeten- 
land, with its large German population, was incorporated in 
the Reich, he would refrain from all further aggression and 
settle any future problems in consultation with Britain. The 
country breathed again, feeling that a terrible crisis had been 
passed. Probably none of us, at that time, realised to the full 
how utterly impossible it is to believe a single word of Hitler’s. 
There has been some criticism (much of it of the wise-after-the- 
event order) of Neville Chamberlain’s conduct of the Munich 
negotiations ; but to my mind he deserved our deepest grati- 
tude for winning us that all-important breathing-space before 
the storm broke. Without that year of feverish rearmament 
and preparation, we should have found ourselves in little better 
case than some of the countries which the Nazis have since 
ravished. 

On the death of my old Gallipoli opponent, Mustapha Kemal 
(Kemal Ataturk), in November 1938, the King directed that I 
should represent His Majesty at the funeral at Ankara. Leaving 
England perfectly well, I suddenly found, while in the train 
on the Continent, that my foot, which had worried me so 
much a few years back, chose this inconvenient moment to 
play up again, to such an extent that I was unable to get a boot 
on. In Constantinople the Loraines did what they. could for 
me at the Embassy; but when we crossed the Bosphorus at 
Hyderpasha I was no better, and so arrived at Ankara where, 
for the first—and, I trust, the last—time in my life I had to 
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inspect a guard of honour in a motor-car. I was glad to have 
with me Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Mediterranean Fleet, and Colonel Whitefoord, R.A., 
accompanied me as Staff Officer. 

The Turkish Foreign Minister, who had come to meet me, 
gracefully expressed the regret of his nation at my indisposition, 
coupled with their appreciation of the fact that the King should 
have selected me, whose name was so well known in Turke 
through my Gallipoli service, to represent him at the re | 
They much regretted, too, that I should be prevented from 
taking part in the ceremonies. To this I replied that, having 
come all the way from England to represent my King, I should 
certainly take my part, even if it meant losing my leg—of which, 
of course, there was no fear! It had been decided that the dead 
President’s body should lie for the time being in the Museum, 
until the proper catafalque had been erected. Opposite the 
Museum entrance there was a high gallery, and it was decided 
that I should stand here, right above the place where the body 
would rest, so that I could see and salute it. The position was 
more conspicuous than I could have wished, and my presence 
there led to an embarrassing but not unamusing situation ; for 
when the cortége arrived and all the diplomats and high officials 
saw me standing in my gallery, they jumped to the conclusion 
that I had been allotted this very special position as an honour 
to our King—and they all saluted me! Normally, of course, 
on such occasions one would pay respect only to the corpse ; 
but I now had no alternative but to return their salutes with 
the utmost punctiliousness, I was pleased to be greeted after 
the ceremony by the German Ambassador, von Keller (whom 
we had’ known well in years gone by, when he was Chancellor 
to the Consul-General in India), and von Neurath, an ex-Ambas- 
sador to London who was at Ankara as special representative 
of the Third Reich. They were exceedingly nice to me, and 
von Neurath entrusted me with messages for Queen Mary. I 
heard later that they had, in fact, been extremely angry at what 
they imagined to be a special mark of favour shown to our 
King’s representative by the Turkish Government, but they 
certainly gave me no hint of displeasure at the time. 

The new President, Ismet Indnii (his second name is that of 
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the place where he had defeated the Greeks), who had originally 
regretted that he could not receive me owing to pressure of 
work and the shortness of my stay, now sent a message that 
he would like to see me, and I went with our Ambassador to 
his house. The President could not have been kinder ; he sat 
me down on a sofa and for some time held my hand. He 
spoke in Turkish through an interpreter; but, noticing that 
many words—such as ‘friend’ and “enemy ’—were the same 
as in Persian, I used them when replying, which seemed to 
please him. I gave him our King’s greetings, and for some 
little time we discussed the Gallipoli campaign. He said that 
Kemal had often spoken of me as a brave opponent, who would 
be capable of becoming an equally sincere friend—a tribute 
which touched me deeply. The President then expressed his 
confidence that our two nations would never in future be 
anything but firm friends, and he invited me to visit him again 
at Istanbul in the following year. Sir Percy Loraine seemed to 
think that our “stock ’® had gone up considerably. 

The two points which struck me personally during my visit 
were that no better man than Ismet Inénii could have succeeded 
the illustrious Kemal Ataturk, and that we ourselves were 
exceedingly fortunate to have Loraine there as our Ambassador— 
for it was evident that he was on the best of terms with the 
Turkish Government. In passing, I might mention that the 
physique and bearing of our detachment of Bluejackets and 
Marines, who were present at the funeral, seemed to have made 
a great impression on the public; as the President himself 
remarked, they could not have borne themselves more reverently 
or sympathetically had it been the funeral of their own 
King. They certainly were a body of men of whom one 
could well be proud. As a final instance of the President's 
courtesy, I may mention that when passing through Belgrade 
on my homeward journey I found that the Turkish Minister 
there had been instructed by telegram to inquire after my 
health. 

Re-crossing the Channel, I had as fellow-passengers the 
Prime Minister and Lord Halifax, homeward bound from 
conversations in Paris. At the time we hoped so much of 
these discussions, never dreaming of the tragic rift to come. 
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My wretched foot was no better. I had to be carried ashore 
at Dover and put to bed as soon as I got home; and there, 
for the second time in my life, I had to remain for more than a 
month. However, I had to be thankful for the many years of 
perfect health that I had enjoyed in the past, which more than 
offset the pain and inconvenience of the present. Then, when 
one foot got better, the other usurped its evil ways; and just 
as this new trouble began to clear up I got bronchitis, which 
turned to pneumonia—a not uncommon occurrence, the doctor 
told me, when a man getting on in years and accustomed to 
hard living and regular exercise suddenly becomes immobile. 
My condition became rather serious and a specialist had to be 
called in, and I was given the new drug—M & B 693—which 
for a couple of days made me wonder which world I was in ! 
But the ie left me, and though my weight was now down 
to 8 stone 4 lbs. I soon pulled up, as I always do. But I quite 
realise all I owed to the unremitting care of Dr. Milne, Nurse 
Mabel Keens, and others. We had been having the most dreadful 
weather, too : weather which more than justified what Allenby 
had told me about the Castle. The snow drove right into the 
drawing-room through the windows and down the chimney ; 
water in flower-bowls froze; cisterns turned to solid ice and 
stopped the central heating. After this, the defects were put 
Sa by the provision of fine plate-glass windows in solid teak 

es. 


When I was fit enough the doctors insisted on sending me 
off to warmer climes, so we went off for a cruise on the Blue 
Star liner Arandora Star. We touched at Las Palmas and then 
sailed on to Bathurst, at the mouth of the Gambia River, where 
the Governor and Lady Southdrn most kindly showed us round 
country not unlike parts of India. Then on, past Liberia and 
the Ivory Coast, to Takoradi, where Mr. Saxton came on board 
and took us to Sikondi, eight miles off, and on to Elmira where 
the Portuguese castle dating from 1482 is still in use as govern- 
ment offices. A further ten miles brought us to Cape Coast 
Castle, another fine old British castle with many old guns 
about it. The country is green and well-wooded, but the 
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fine old mahoganies near the coast have all been cut down. 
Turning back, we came to Freetown, the capital of Sierra 
Leone—no longer the White Man’s Grave. Calls at Teneriffe, 
Madeira and Lisbon brought a delightful cruise to an end. We 
had been fortunate enough to have Sir Archibald and Lady 
Weigall among our fellow-passengers throughout. 

In the spring of 1939 our son Christopher, now a major in 
Probyn’s Horse and commanding the Governor of Bombay’s 
Body Guard, came home for a short visit in charge of the 
King’s Indian Orderly Officers. On this occasion the latter 
were all Punjabi Muhammadans, from regiments which I had 
inspected as Commander-in-Chief. They were a particularly 
nice lot, and they used to enjoy nothing better than an occa- 
sional day at Deal Castle. Towards the end of their visit I 
was present at an Investiture at which the King conferred the 
M.V.O. on my son, and the medal of the Order on each of his 
Indian Orderly Officers. 

During that same spring, too, I was asked to be present at 
the R.M.C., Sandhurst, when General Weygand and twenty 
French officers were visiting there. I proposed Weygand’s 
health with pleasure and confidence, knowing what his value 
had been in the last war. Who, even then, could have foreseen 
what the next few months were to bring forth? 


CHAPTER XL 


I 


On the 1st September, 1939, Germany, breaking all her solemn 
promises and with no declaration of war, invaded Poland— 
having first bombed and wiped out nearly the whole Polish 
air force at their aerodromes while ‘ peace’ still reigned. No 
ceply having been received to our ultimatum, the Prime 
Minister informed the nation on the 3rd September that we had 
declared war. In conjunction with France we had guaranteed 
Poland’s integrity, and no other reply was possible to Germany’s 
wanton aggression. 

I shall not attempt to discuss this war, except in so far as it 
concerns myself. It is necessarily a grief to me that I am unable 
to participate as actively in its prosecution as in previous wars, 
but one must acknowledge that at seventy-five, however fit 
and willing, one must leave its conduct to younger men. 

In 1938 I had been delighted to accept the Honorary Colonelcy 
of a Territorial unit, the 75th Anti-Aircraft Cinque Ports 
Regiment, R.A., and with the outbreak of war I was able to 
take a real personal interest in its doings. While I was at 
Deal, I made frequent visits to its batteries stationed along the 
South Coast; for many months they had rather a wretched 
time of it, exposed to bitter cold and with no targets. Latterly, 
however, their patience has been well rewarded. Up to 
October, 1940, they had brought down no fewer than 86 German 
aircraft, and this number now stands at 107. Needless to say, 
they were quite cheered up ! 

Fine news has reached me, too, of my own old Regiment, 
the XII Royal Lancers. Under the command of Herbert 
Lumsden, who had succeeded Dick McCreery in 1938, the 
Regiment fought magnificently in Belgium and France during 
those terrible days in 1940, when the honours awarded them 
included six D.S.O.s and six D.C.M.s—a record which must 
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surely be unique. The heart of every XII Lancer, past and 
present, must have glowed with pride at a remark which was 
overheard : “ Thank God we still have a Navy, an Air Force, 
and the XII Lancers !” 

Before this, however, earlier in 1940, I had gone over with 
three brother Field-Marshals to Gort’s headquarters, to be 
shown in a very few days something of the doings of the B.E.F. 
It was strange to be back in the very place where I had had 
my own headquarters when the Australian Corps first went 
to France. What alarmed me now was to find dit Belgium, 
overrun with spies, had refused to have any Staff-talks with 
us, fearing that if she did so she would be accused of breaking 
her neutrality and thus lay herself open to attack. We know 
now the sorry outcome of the over-scrupulousness of small 
countries in observing the strict letter of neutrality : how they 
were brutally and cynically attacked on the flimsiest and most 
sophistical of pretexts. As I have said, I am not going to dis- 
cuss this war, and I will only mention with what sorrow and 
concern we learnt of the collapse of Belgium and the capitula- 
tion of her King, to be followed so shortly afterwards 
by the incredible surrender of Pétain and Weygand, while 
France had still so many resources that might have been thrown 
into the fight. Having known King Albert as I did, I can 
scarcely imagine what his feelings would have been at the 
iowntal of his country ; while those of us who had fought 
beside those two French generals in 1918 are hard put to it to 
account for the tragedy of 1940. But these, r all, are 
pre-eminently matters for the future historian, and it is only be- 
coming that we, who are still too close to the events to see them 
in their proper perspective, should suspend judgment for the 
time being. All I will say is this. There is a Persian proverb 
which says, “ Half a doctor is a danger to life: half a priest 
is a danger to religion,” —and to this might well be added another 
clause, “ Half an impregnable frontier spells disaster to one’s 
country.” Had the Maginot Line mesmerised France into 
believing her whole frontier impregnable—into imagining that 
Germany would not once again violate Belgium? It would 
have paid France a thousand times over to have continued her 
Maginot Line behind Belgium to the sea. 
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Sad news came from Australia this year, when my good 
friend Brudenell White, who had been my Chief Staff Officer 
at Gallipoli and in France, was killed while flying to a Cabinet 
meeting at Canberra. He was the most delightful of com- 
panions—always so cheery, so full of life and of real human 
sympathy. His loss to Australia is irreparable, and I can think 
of few positions which he would not have filled with great 
distinction. Either as Governor-General or Prime Minister he 
would unquestionably have proved a success. He was not 
only a great man, but a God-fearing man: indeed, he was 
great because he trusted in God. Requiescat in pace. 


I 


Early in October the Turkish Government sent over a 
Military Mission under General Orbay, and to this I was attached. 
From our first meeting General Orbay and I formed a great 
liking for each other, and I am glad to think that by the time 
his Mission left England he had realised that we stood whole- 
heartedly behind his country. He had with him his wife, a 
sister of Enver Pasha, and they and the Mission seemed to 
enjoy a visit which they paid us at Deal Castle. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war I was asked to be Chair- 
man of a Committee to organise broadcasting to the B.E.F. 
The moving spirit in this was Captain Plugge, M.P. for Chatham, 
who was head of the International Broadcasting Company and 
a real genius at such work. He had established stations in 
Normandy, at Luxemburg and near Nice, and from these he 
managed to get a lot of propaganda through to Germany and 
Italy. When war broke out his stations were closed down for 
ordinary broadcasting, but at great personal expense he organised 
wireless entertainments for our troops from Radio Normandie. 
From the fact that we received some 50,000 letters of appreci- 
ation it was evident that this service was of real value, until for 
technical reasons it had to be suspended. 

In September, 1939, our younger girl, Judith, was married 
to Roger Colville-Wallis, late of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Since it was war-time their wedding took place very quietly 
in St. Leonard’s Church, Deal, only a few close friends being 
present to wish them happiness. 
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Towards the end of June, 1940, it was decided to send a 
Mission to Portugal for the Centenary Celebrations of our 
oldest Ally. For this His Majesty selected the Duke of Kent 
to represent him, with Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield, 
Sir Stephen Gaselee, and myself in attendance. We went by 
air, and it seemed rather wonderful to travel from Plymouth 
to the Tagus at Lisbon in six hours. We received the heartiest 
of welcomes, and were all put up in the spacious Palacio de 
Belem. Dr. Salazar, the Prime Minister, who impressed me 
as being a really great man, met us with great courtesy, and 
calls were later exchanged with President Carmona and the 
Cardinal Patriarch—both men of whom any country might well 
be proud. On ceremonial occasions I naturally wore my 
Portuguese decorations, and when President Carmona heard 
that I was Colonel of the XII Lancers he told me with delight 
that he also had commanded the 12th Portuguese Cavalry. 

There was a very fine religious ceremony in the Cathedral 
of St. Jeronymos, and we paid several interesting visits to the 
Exhibition, the English College, and the British Club. The 
Duke invested the Prime Minister with the G.C.M.G., but 
Dr. Salazar is so modest and self-effacing a man that he wears 
no decorations and is little before the public. Portuguese 
soldiers who had been with me in France organised a reception 
at their club, and I was glad to meet many of them again. 


Il 


A tale must end somewhere : yet, when it is the tale of one’s 
own life that one is telling, it stands to reason that, so long as 
there is breath in one’s body, the story cannot be éarried right 
down to the usual and inevitable | of all biographies. By 
the Psalmist’s standards I have now overdrawn my ration of 
life by a full half-dozen years, but I am thankful to say that 
I am as yet unconscious of any alarming shortness of breath. 
I still manage to get through a considerable amount of work, 
which I hope and believe is not without value to my country 
in her present need. It is the tradition of the British Army 
that its Field-Marshals never retire from the Active List, and, 
so far as in me lies, it will be my unswerving aim to maintain 
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that tradition till the end. My life has, indeed, been long and 
strenuous, but I have never wearied of it. Nor have I ever 
been less weary of it than at this moment. I am quite unable 
to give expression to my feelings of gratitude to my wife and 
countless good old friends who have made my life so happy 
through ail these years. 

The exigencies of war have driven us out of Deal Castle, 
which was required for, and occupied by, a large number of 
Marines and soldiers. Since then, to our sorrow, a low-diving 
German bomber scored a direct hit on the fine old Castle, 
reducing one large wing to rubble and matchwood and burying 
many of our cherished personal possessions beneath a mountain 
of débris. Since leaving Deal, we have lived happily in a small 
house at Batcombe in Somerset. From these pleasant head- 
quarters I travel assiduously in the performance of such duties 
as may be entrusted to me, and in the intervals keep myself 
fit and active by long walks over the hills and moors of my 
beloved West Country. 

As President of the Selection Committee for the Western 
Command, I am intimately concerned with the officering of 
the Home Guard, a force which I hold in the greatest affection 
and respect, and it has been a privilege to inspect and address 
many of its units in different parts of the country. It has 
warmed my heart, too, to be able to welcome to this country 
an Australian Division under one of my old Staff officers— 
Wynter—now a major-general, and to find in its ranks a 
number of my own old Diggers who served with me when 
they were very young. They are, as ever, a magnificent bod 
of men, and a worthy sample of the redoubtable troops which 
pour in daily from every corner of the Empire to stand by our 
side in the fight for freedom. I feel, also, that Australia and 
consequently the whole Empire is singularly fortunate in 
enjoying the leadership and counsel of such truly great men 
as Mr. Menzies, the Commonwealth Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Bruce, her High Commissioner in London. The untiring 
efforts of Mr. Menzies have ensured that Australia has poured 
forth men and materials to an extent almost beyond belief, to 
help us to victory as she did a quarter of a century ago; while 
the personality and ability of Mr. Bruce are known and admired 
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throughout the country. I am proud to count both these 


statesmen among my many Australian friends. 
* * * * x a 


It is a heartening consolation to be able to lay down my 
pen at a time when I can look forward with confidence to a 
victorious outcome for my country’s arms in the life-and-death 
struggle in which she is now engaged. War, its weapons and 
its conduct, have indeed undergone vast changes since first I 
joined the Service 56 years ago; but the spirit of our great 
nation—of the whole nation, and not merely its fighting Ser- 
vices—has not changed. No more than any other man can I 
foretell just when the end will come: but of the nature of 
that end I am untroubled by the smallest shadow of doubt. 

It is my sincere and sober belief that under the lead and guid- 
ance of our. great Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, who 
undoubtedly has the whole nation and Empire behind him to 
an extent unexampled since the days of Pitt, we can with con- 
fidence entrust the future to our Navy and Army and those 
superb young heroes of the Air Force, whom nothing daunts. I 
believe, too, that our country does well to put unfaltering faith 
in God, secure in the knowledge that our cause is just and that 
He will be ever at our side through the dark days that we may 
yet have to face before the tyranny of the dictatorships is broken 
and the nations of the world can once again live side by side 
in peace and freedom. With the help of God, our own 
undaunted spirit, and the material assistance of our Empire, our 
Allies, and the United States of America, we shall win through. 

Lies, bad faith, treachery, brute force—such weapons may 
serve a bully well enough in the despicable work of crushing 
weak and helpless nations, but they are sorry foundations on 
which to build a New Order. Certain it is that against the 
forces of freedom—armed, alert, and strong in faith—they shall 
never prevail ! 

God, we believe, knows we have our quarrel just. In time, 
the struggle on which depends not only he fate of battles, but 
. the very existence of Christianity and the Destinies of the World, 
will have its glorious end ; and Humanity tired but triumphant 
will be able to say her consummatum est. 
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